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the  BAGHDAD  RAILWAY  :  THE  NEW  CONVENTIONS. 

Four  new  Conventions  have  just  been  concluded  between  the 
Baghdad  Railway  Company  and  the  Turkish  Government.  They 
amount  to  a  reconstitution  of  the  railway  enterprise.  Their  full 
text  has  not  yet  seen  the  light,  but  a  Turkish  newspaper.  La 
Turqtiie,  in  its  issue  of  March  21st,  publishes  a  copious  summary. 
Article  by  Article,  of  the  first  three  of  the  four  Conventions.  The 
first  Convention  makes  the  necessary  financial  provision  for  the 
construction  of  the  section  of  the  railway  between  Halif  and 
Baghdad.  The  second  confers  upon  the  company  the  right  to  build 
a  branch  line  to  the  ^Mediterranean  at  Alexandretta,  while  the  third 
empowers  the  company  to  construct  a  new  port  at  Alexandretta 
and  Payas.  The  fourth  Convention  has  reference  to  that  part  of 
the  original  project  which  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
railway  from  Baghdad  to  Busrah  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
document  is,  of  course,  the  plum  in  the  whole  basket;  but  its 
text  is  studiously  withheld  from  publication,  even  in  the  form  of 
a  summary.  It  must,  however,  be  in  the  possession  of  our  Foreign 
Office,  because  proposals  have  been  made  by  Turkey  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  it.  Being  of  the  nature  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  act,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  made  public,  and  every  reason  why  it  should.  In  1903,  when 
the  Baghdad  Railway  was  for  the  first  time  the  subject  of 
negotiation  with  the  British  Government,  an  outline  of  the 
German  proposals  was  communicated  to  Parliament  before  they 
were  accepted,  and  formed  the  basis  of  a  fruitful  discussion.  The 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  now  informs  us  that  upon 
that  occasion  the  negotiations  were  “in  a  very  much  more 
advanced  stage.”  That  may  be  the  case,  though  when  proposals 
have  been  made  from  one  side,  counter-proposals  are  apt  to  follow 
from  the  other.  If  we  are  not  to  know  the  proposals  at  this  stage, 
may  we  not  at  least  be  given  the  text  of  the  completed  Convention 
upon  which  all  proposals  and  counter-proposals  must  be  based? 
It  might  render  questionable  the  wisdom  of  making  any  counter¬ 
proposals  whatever. 
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InfoiTiiation  given  by  the  Press,  apparently  under  official  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fourth  Convention  does  not,  it  must 
be  admitted,  greatly  dispose  us  in  its  favour.  By  its  friends  it  is 
said  to  constitute  an  act  of  renunciation  by  the  Baghdad  Railway 
Company  of  the  important  rights  between  Baghdad  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  conferred  upon  it  by  the  original  concession.  It  is 
thus  claimed  in  the  Turkish  Press  as  a  triumph  for  Turkish 
diplomacy.  I  shall  show  that  this  “triumph”  has  not  been 
obtained  for  nothing,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  the 
German  “renunciation,”  good  value  has  been  given  on  the  Turkish 
side.  Has  there  been  any  real  renunciation?  We  are  told  of 
certain  conditions,  and  there  may  be  more.  One  is  that  the  share 
to  be  given  to  the  Germans  in  the  company  which  is  to  carry  the 
line  south  of  Baghdad  shall  not  be  less  than  the  share  of  any  other 
country.  This  condition  would  seem  to  make  two  things  clear. 
Firstly,  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  company  in  charge  of  the  rails 
south  of  Baghdad  which  will  not  greatly  differ  from  the  Baghdad 
Railway  Company,  and,  secondly,  that  in  this  new  company, 
controlling  the  Gulf  section,  British  capital  is  not  to  predominate. 
Another  condition  provides  that  the  Baghdad  Railway  Company 
shall  be  reimbursed  the  sum  by  which  it  expected  to  profit  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  railway  south  of  Baghdad,  such  reimbursement 
to  be  derived  apparently  from  the  new  company  in  which  it  is  to 
be  an  important  shareholder.  This  docs  not  greatly  savour  of  the 
spirit  of  renunciation.  However,  the  all-important  point  for  us 
to  know  is  whether  the  Germans  have  made  it  a  condition  that 
the  railway  shall  be  carried  south  of  Baghdad.  If  they  be 
indemnified  for  the  profits  which  they  expected  to  realise  on  its 
construction,  will  that  satisfy  them?  It  is  obvious  that  our 
attitude  towards  their  so-called  act  of  renunciation  must  be  largely 
governed  by  the  answer  to  this  question. 

Now  let  us  briefly"  examine  the  three  Conventions  of  which  we 
possess  the  text  in  a  summary.  The  Baghdad  Railway  Company 
waives  its  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  the  proposed  4  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  Customs  duties.  But,  as  these  duties  could  not 
be  increased  without  the  consent  of  other  Powers,  and  as  their 
consent  was  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  view  of  the  object  to 
which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  allotted,  our  German  friends  cannot 
be  said  to  have  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  this  respect.  If  they 
cannot  obtain  the  4  per  cent,  increase  in  one  way,  they  are  perhaps 
hoping  to  obtain  it  in  another.  These  revenues  or  their  equivalent, 
to  be  set  free  by  the  proceeds  of  the  4  per  cent,  increase,  will  be 
the  prize  of  the  new  company  south  of  Baghdad,  in  which  German 
capital  is  to  rank  with  the  capital  of  any  other  Power,  and  which 
is  to  reimburse  its  sister,  the  Baghdad  Railway  Company.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans  obtain  a  concession  of  the  utmost 
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value  in  the  shape  of  permission  to  construct  a  branch  to 
Alexandretta  and  to  convert  Alexandretta  into  a  great  commercial 
port.  It  has  been  urged  in  the  Turkish  Press  that  this  is  no  new 
concession,  being  covered  by  the  Concession  of  1903.  This  is 
altogether  incorrect.  The  case  is  governed  by  Article  12  of  the 
1903  Concession,  which  provides  that  “in  case  the  Imperial 
Government  should  decide  upon  the  construction  of  branch 
railways  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  trunk  railway  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  Convention  with  the  sea  at  a 
point  situated  betw’een  Mersina  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  the  Imperial 
Government  is  not  entitled  to  grant  the  concession  for  such  branch 
railways  to  any  parties  other  than  the  present  concessionaire, 
subject,  how’ever,  to  the  reservation  that  the  rights  already 
accorded  to  the  Damascus,  Hamah  and  Extensions  Eailway 
Company  shall  not  be  prejudiced  thereby.”  Clearly,  this  article 
confers  no  right  upon  the  Baghdad  Eailway  Company  to  construct 
a  branch  line  to  Alexandretta.  Still  less  does  it  empower  the 
company  to  convert  Alexandretta  into  a  great  port.  It  leaves  in 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  the  decision  of  the  questions 
whether  such  a  branch  line  should  be  built  at  all,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  point  on  the  coast.  Nor  is  this  all.  Article  23  of  the 
Concession  of  1903  specifies  the  ports  which  the  railway  company 
is  empowered  to  construct ;  no  mention  is  made  of  a  port  at 
Alexandretta.  It  is  well  known  that  Abdul  Hamid,  who  granted 
the  Concession  of  1903,  was  resolutely  opposed  to  giving  the 
Germans  permission  to  build  a  branch  to  Alexandretta.  It  is,  of 
course,  open  to  the  new’  Government  to  reverse  this  policy.  They 
may  be  doing  right,  or  they  may  be  doing  wrong.  What  they 
cannot  make  good  is  that  they  are  doing  nothing  new.  By  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  Turkish  Executive  have  not  only  reversed 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  railw’ay  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  sea, 
but  have  also  conferred  upon  foreigners  the  lease  of  an  important 
port  lying,  unlike  Haidar  Pasha,  wholly  outside  the  closed  w’aters 
of  Turkey.  A  glance  at  the  text  of  the  Conventions  will  show 
how  thoroughly  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their  task. 

The  lease  of  the  port  at  Alexandretta  and  Payas  extends  for  a 
period  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Baghdad  Eailway  Company 
over  the  section  of  the  railway  between  Halif  and  the  “200th 
kilometre  in  the  direction  of  Baghdad.”  As  this  remote  section 
can  scarcely  yet  have  been  surveyed,  and  as  the  term  runs  for 
ninety-nine  years  from  the  date  of  completion,  this  period  must 
amount  to  over  a  hundred  years.  The  Germans,  therefore,  have 
acquired  at  least  a  hundred  years’  lease  of  what  is  actually  one 
of  the  most  important  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  w’ith  a  present  trade  valued  at  three  and  a  half  million 
sterling  annually.  It  is  not  permissible  for  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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inent  to  buy  out  the  company  and  recover  the  port  unless  at  the 
same  time  they  purchase  all  the  sections  of  the  Baghdad  railway 
from  its  present  terminus  at  Bulgurlu  as  far  as  Halif.  The 
regulations  governing  the  administration  of  the  port  are  not  less 
liberal  towards  the  Germans  than  those  which  they  obtained  from 
Abdul  Hamid  in  the  case  of  Haidar  Pasha,  though  in  that  case 
the  Sultan  held  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  Haidar  Pasha 
being  situated  opposite  to  Constantinople.  They  are  permitted  to 
construct  quays,  docks,  bonded  warehouses,  and  magazines  for 
storing  coal.  Public  property  is  placed  at  their  disposal  free  of 
charge,  while,  in  the  case  of  private  property,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Law  of  Expropriation — no  very  mild  measure  in  practice— 
shall  be  set  in  force.  Quarries  and  sand  pits  may  be  opened 
along  the  course  of  the  connecting  railway  for  a  distance  of  five 
kilometres  on  either  side.  Within  the  limits  of  the  port  the 
company  is  entitled  to  organise  a  police  force,  while  all  the 
operations  of  loading  and  discharging  are  to  be  performed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  its  servants,  who  are  to  wear  the  fez  and  to  be  recruited, 
with  the  exception  of  the  engineers  and  technical  staff,  from  among 
Ottoman  subjects.  What  is  to  become  of  the  considerable  and 
many-sided  private  interests  which  in  a  port  of  such  importance 
must  already  be  engaged  in  the  handling  of  its  trade?  The 
Conventions  do  not  tell  us.  The  exclusive  rights  given  to  the 
Germans  would  appear  to  have  been  granted  without  reserve. 
The  gigantic  monopoly  which  is  to  exploit  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia  is  extended  by  these  Conventions  to  the  very  border 
of  the  sea.  Every  incoming  ship  discharging  her  goods  must 
discharge  them  into  lighters  provided  by  the  German  company, 
which  alone  has  the  right  of  handling  and  storing  the  goods  and 
of  loading  them  for  conveyance  over  the  railway.  Outward  freight 
is  to  be  dispensed  through  the  agency  of  the  same  body  and  in 
the  same  way.  Landing  and  storage  charges,  quay  dues,  dock 
charges  are  all  subjected  to  this  single  and  very  strict  monopoly. 
In  fact,  the  Germans  under  these  Conventions  have  obtained  the 
fullest  and  undisputed  control  over  all  the  machinery  of  transport 
and  communication  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia. 

To  those  who  have  not  followed  recent  developments  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  it  will  probably  seem  incredible  that  a  concession 
of  this  far-reaching  nature,  amounting  to  a  hundred  years’  lease 
of  a  Turkish  port  to  a  German  company,  should  not  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Turkish  Parliament,  I  will  not  saj^  for  ratifica¬ 
tion,  but  even  for  consideration.  British  commercial  propositions, 
which  may  be  said  to  compare  to  this  German  concession  as  a 
molehill  compares  to  a  mountain,  are  dragged  before  the  Turkish 
Chamber,  and,  even  if  the  verdict  there  be  favourable,  are  refused 
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the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Government ;  while,  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  the  lease  of  a  port  on  the  ^Mediterranean  is  entirely 
withdrawn  from  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  represent  the 
Constitutional  element  in  the  Turkish  Government.  The  control 
of  finance — to  put  it  on  no  broader  ground  than  this — is  one  of 
the  elementary  functions  of  a  parliament ;  and  surely  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  a  port  of  this  nature,  destined  to  be  the 
emporium  of  the  principal  railway  in  Turkey,  can  be  left  without 
defence.  Is  the  Turkish  Parliament  to  be  asked  to  vote  the 
credits  necessary  to  complete  a  scheme  upon  the  merits  of  which 
its  members  have  never  been  allowed  to  express,  still  less  to 
enforce ,  an  opinion  ?  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  any  language  which 
might  be  stretched  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  unnecessary  offence. 
I  will  not  therefore  say  that  the  lease  of  the  port  at  Alexandretta 
by  Turkey  amounts  in  practice  to  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the 
lease  by  China  of  Kiao-Chao.  Differences  may  no  doubt  be  traced 
between  the  two  cases.  What  I  will  say  is  that  such  differences 
should  have  been  carefully  weighed  by  the  Turkish  Parliament 
before  the  Convention  was  signed,  and  that  the  failure  of  this 
Parliament  to  perform  such  an  elementary  duty  may  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  degree  of  importance  we  ought  to  attach  to 
representative  institutions  in  Turkey. 

I  am  far  from  being  desirous  of  arousing  ill-feeling  against 
Germany,  whether  in  Turkey  or  in  this  country.  Few  persons 
can  be  in  a  better  position  than  myself  to  appreciate  and  to 
admire  the  thoroughness  of  the  change  which  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Office  has  brought  about,  not  only  in  the  methods,  but  also  in  the 
spirit  of  German  diplomacy.  The  man  of  business  carrying  abroad 
the  commerce  and  the  culture  of  his  native  land  is  made  to  feel 
that  the  State  regards  him  as  a  benefactor  and  not  as  an  impor¬ 
tunate  bore.  In  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  at  the  Embassies,  feudal 
traditions  have  been  suppressed  in  favour  of  the  modern  business 
instinct.  The  intimate  connection  in  the  modern  world  between 
foreign  politics  and  foreign  trade  has  been  realised  to  the  full. 
The  old  school  of  oflScials,  sitting  behind  closed  doors  and  rarely 
seen  except  at  a  distance,  like  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters, 
has  given  place  to  a  new  school,  recruited  from  a  wider  area  and 
expected  to  keep  in  touch,  not  only  with  their  colleagues,  but  with 
the  men  and  with  the  forces  that  are  making  the  world  go  round. 
Whether  the  aim  which  underlies  this  breach  with  ancient  custom, 
this  resolve  to  “  stick  to  business  ”  and  to  promote  German  com¬ 
mercial  interests  which  is  so  strongly  marked  a  feature  of  German 
policy  at  the  present  day,  be  in  fact  confined  to  the  objects 
ostensibly  pursued  or  be  focussed  upon  ulterior  political  combina¬ 
tions,  is  a  question  to  which  Germans  themselves  give  different 
answers.  According  to  Dr.  Eohrbach,  German  policy  in  Turkey 
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is  prompted  by  a  conception  far  transcending  the  sphere  of 
commerce  within  which  for  the  present  it  is  well  content  to  dwell. 
When  that  scattered  Empire  shall  have  been  braced  together  bv 
German  railw’ays  and  German  ports,  when  its  varied  races  have 
acquired  consistency  after  copious  applications  of  those  mild 
cementing  agencies  with  which  they  are  so  familiar  in  Prussia, 
Turkey  is  to  be  employed  by  Germany  as  an  instrument  against 
England  in  Egypt  and  India — the  only  instrument  by  which 
British  pride  and  British  arrogance  can  effectively  be  curbed  and 
controlled.  A  different  note  is  struck  in  an  extremely  sensible 
article  that  has  just  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Eudolph  Said- 
Ruete.^  Like  Dr.  Eohrbach,  Herr  Said-Ruete  knows  his  Turkey 
well,  and  the  general  public  is  already  familiar  with  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  mission  which  he  recently  undertook  to 
Persia  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  German  commercial  interests. 
He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  “the  whole  position  of  Europeans 
in  India  and  in  Egypt  is  intimately  bound  up  with  British 
supremacy  in  those  countries,  where  we  Germans  possess  very 
important  economic  interests.”  What  would  happen  to  these 
interests  if  British  authority  were  to  collapse?  He  strongly 
deprecates  the  tendency  to  invest  the  Baghdad  railw'ay  with  a 
political  character.  These  writers  may  be  cited  as  typifying  the 
“two  voices”  which  in  a  previous  article  I  have  described  as 
characteristic  of  German  exposition  of  the  objects  of  the  Baghdad 
railway.-  One  thing  alone  is  certain.  Whether  commercial 
objects  be  the  real  and  final  or  only  the  ostensible  and  primary 
aim,  their  pursuit  has  effected  a  change  in  the  traditions  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office  which  has  not  been  the  least  among  the 
factors  which  have  secured  the  recent  successes  of  German 
diplomacy. 

The  near  future  will  disclose  which  of  the  “two  voices”  to 
which  I  have  alluded  is  to  prevail  in  the  counsels  of  the  German 
Government.  It  will  be  a  momentous  decision.  I  have  shown 
in  my  previous  article  that  British  diplomacy  in  the  past  has  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  facilitate  German  railway  enterprise  in  Turkey, 
when  that  enterprise  was  only  in  its  infancy.  Our  more  recent 
attitude  has  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  the  scale  of  the  German 
operations.  But  we  appear  to  have  lodged  no  protest  against  the 
lease  of  Alexandretta  nor  to  have  claimed  compensation  elsewhere. 
The  length  and  breadth  of  Asia  Minor — the  Anatolian  plateau — 
has  been  practically  abandoned  to  German  enterprise.  Now  that 
her  railway  is  about  to  carry"  her  across  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Anti-Taurus  into  Syria  on  the  one  side,  and  Mesopotamia  on  the 
other,  when  she  is  preparing  to  enter  regions  where  British  trade 

(1)  Die  ^Voche  for  the  8th  April,  pp.  555-7. 

(2)  Fortnightly  Review  for  March,  p.  380. 
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has  a  vast  preponderance,  and  where  France  on  the  west  and 
England  on  the  east  have  hitherto  supplied  the  machinery  of 
civilisation,  will  Germany  join  hands  with  these  two  Powers  in  a 
common  mission ,  or  will  she  seek  to  drive  them  into  the  sea  whence 
they  arose?  That  and  nothing  less  is  the  question  at  issue.  In 
the  German  camp  there  will  surely  be  hotheads  prepared  to  rush 
the  position  ;  will  they  be  sulTered  to  have  their  way?  Is  the  same 
fate  to  be  meted  out  to  the  French  railways  in  Syria  as  that  which 
has  overtaken  the  non-German  railways  in  Asia  Minor?  Are  they 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  Baghdad  railway,  or  be  cut  oH  from  any 
prospects  of  development?  On  the  further  side  of  the  area,  are 
the  British  communications  up  the  Tigris  to  be  starved  into  sub¬ 
mission,  and  is  the  trade  of  Manchester  and  our  great  industrial 
centres  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  variable  bye-laws  in  the 
statutes  of  railway  companies  owned  or  largely  controlled  by 
Germany?  In  the  present  temper  of  British  diplomacy,  a  German 
victory  of  this  kind  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  outside  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  however  momentous  may  be  the  consequences,  not 
only  to  our  trade,  but  also  to  our  whole  political  future.  If  it  be 
achieved,  German  enterprise  will  dominate  the  countries  west  of 
India,  and  will  extend  along  two  great  arms  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  and  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Begions  lying  upon 
the  main  line  of  the  maritime  communications  of  the  British 
Empire  will  gradually,  but  none  the  less  irrevocably,  become 
invested  with  a  political  complexion  and  bias  out  of  harmony  with 
our  vital  interests.  All  this  may  be  brought  to  pass ;  let  us  grant 
the  premise,  and  inquire  in  what  direction  it  is  likely  to  lead  our 
German  friends. 

Both  the  area  and  the  extent  of  their  commitments  in  Turkey, 
already  very  considerable,  will  become  enormously  enlarged. 
Even  if  France  and  England  can  be  persuaded  or  cajoled  into 
supplying  some  of  the  millions  necessary  to  complete  the  project 
and  to  pay  the  piper  whose  tune  another  will  call,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  these  two  Powers,  after  abandoning  the  kernels 
of  their  respective  positions,  will  be  prejiared  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Germany  in  safeguarding  any  husks  that  may 
remain.  I  am  far  from  adopting  the  view  which  seems  to  prevail 
in  some  quarters  in  England  that  a  Power  which  encourages  its 
citizens  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  foreign  country  at  the  same 
time  undertakes  an  implied  liability  to  protect  their  enterprises, 
should  the  need  arise,  by  measures  of  police.  If  that  be  a  tenable 
view,  the  resources  of  the  British  Government  are  indeed  heavily 
mortgaged  in  China.  But  the  fact  that  such  opinions  would 
appear  to  be  shared  even  by  responsible  statesmen,  may  at  least 
serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  liabilities  which  the  successes 
of  German  diplomacy  in  Turkey  are  heaping  upon  the  heads  of 
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the  German  people.  In  1903  the  Germans  refused  to  consent  to 
the  effective  internationalisation  of  the  railway  as  a  whole.  They 
were  no  doubt  encouraged  in  their  refusal  by  their  experiences  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  no  untoward  circumstances  have  impeded  their 
operations.  A  wholly  different  situation  awaits  them  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  Instead  of  a  settled  country,  the  railway  will  cross  regions 
inhabited  by  nomadic  Arab  tribes.  These  tribes  will  see  in  the 
railway  an  instrument  for  the  imposition  of  the  yoke  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Arab  resistance  will,  no  doubt,  be  overcome  by  the 
Turks,  if  their  hands  be  fairly  free  elsewhere.  But  Arab  revolts 
and  Arab  retaliations  upon  the  railway — is  this  a  chapter  which 
is  never  likely  to  see  the  light?  If  the  prospect  of  being  some 
day  obliged  to  assist  the  constituted  authorities  in  restoring  order 
in  that  portion  of  Mesopotamia  which  is  readily  accessible  from 
Baghdad  and  the  waterway  of  the  Tigris,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
close  touch  with  the  British  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  be  really 
calculated  to  cause  anxiety  to  British  statesmen,  how  much  more 
should  similar  contingencies  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  appeal  to  the  prudence,  if  not  to  the  fears,  of 
German  statesmen  and  men  of  business,  even  after  the  acquisition 
of  Alexandretta? 

The  truth  is  that  an  enterprise  of  the  proportions  of  the 
Baghdad  Eailway,  with  the  numerous  extensions  provided  for  in 
the  original  concession,  and  with  the  rights  granted  to  the 
company  on  either  side  of  the  line,  must  almost  certainly,  if 
undertaken  by  the  subjects  of  a  single  Power,  lead  up  to  a 
Protectorate.  Even  if  Germany  be  prepared  for  such  a  con¬ 
summation,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  her  states¬ 
men  have  fully  considered  its  inevitable  sequel  and  result. 
Russia  would  feel  herself  constrained  to  occupy  Persia,  and  the 
Persian  markets  would  be  closed  to  German  commerce.  Is  there 
no  solution  capable  of  satisfying  German  ambitions  for  com¬ 
mercial  expansion  on  a  large  scale  in  Turkey,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  relieving  the  Baghdad  Railway  of  some  of  the  more 
untoward  of  the  political  consequences  which  it  entails? 

Qtti  trop  emhrasse  mal  Hreint  is  a  saying  familiar  to  Germans, 
since  it  was  a  favourite  with  Prince  Bismarck.  Does  it  not  occur 
to  them  that  if  they  succeed  in  squeezing  France  and  England 
out  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  except  as  investors  in  German  enterprises, 
they  will  have  destroyed  forces  upon  which  some  day  they  may 
need  to  rely — forces  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  also  of  the  integrity  of  Persia?  So 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate 
in  my  previous  article  the  solution  which  alone  is  calculated  to 
satisfy  her  interests  and  to  enable  these  interests  to  hold  their 
ground.  Since  that  article  was  penned,  its  conclusions  have  been 
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underlined  by  the  provisions  of  the  new’  Conventions.  Though 
it  was  foreseen  that  Germany  w’ould  sooner  or  later  acquire  a 
branch  line  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandretta, 
noliody  was  prepared  for  the  absorption  of  Alexandretta  itself 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  German  monopoly.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  Germans  have  now  acquired  strict  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  over  a  new  artery  of  communication  which  will  extend 
from  the  most  convenient  point  on  the  seaboard  of  the  INIediter- 
ranean  to  Baghdad,  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  useless 
to  expect  that  they  will  consent  to  internationalise  this  great 
trunk  raihvay.  They  will,  no  doubt,  invite  foreign  capital  to 
participate ;  the  control  will  remain  in  their  hands.  But  Great 
Britain  has  already  developed  an  artery  of  communications  with 
Baghdad,  and  through  Baghdad  to  the  Persian  frontier  at 
Khanikin.  The  starting-point  of  these  communications  is  at 
Busrah,  a  port  situated  on  the  combined  course  of  the  Eujihrates 
and  Tigris,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ocean  steamers 
from  Great  Britain  and  from  India  discharge  their  goods  at 
Busrah,  and  these  goods  are  favoured  as  far  as  Baghdad  by  the 
magnificent  waterw’ay  of  the  Tigris,  up  which  they  are  conveyed 
by  a  British  and  by  a  Turkish  service  of  large  river-steamers.  Of 
these  British  and  Indian  goods  the  proportion  destined  for 
carriage  into  Persia,  after  passing  through  Baghdad,  alone 
amounts  to  an  annual  value  of  about  a  million  sterling. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  Baghdad  the  two  main  lines  of 
communication  will  meet — the  line  conceded  to  Germany  from 
the  ^lediterranean  at  Alexandretta,  and  the  line  which  British 
effort,  extending  over  nearly  a  century,  has  already  developed 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  being  the  cardinal  facts  of  the 
situation,  its  requirements  from  the  British  point  of  view  sautent 
aux  yeux,  as  the  French  would  say. 

Our  water-borne  commerce  up  the  Tigris  must  be  safeguarded 
and  developed.  Surely  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  embark 
upon  any  policy  of  which  the  tendencies  would  lie  in  the  direction 
of  closing  this  w’aterw’ay  or  of  impairing  the  facilities  which  it 
provides.  If  we  lose  the  Tigris  in  return  for  a  share  in  a  railway 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Baghdad,  w’e  shall  have  thrown  away 
the  advantages  of  w’ater-carriage  as  compared  to  carriage  over  a 
railway.  In  face  of  the  competition  of  a  great  trunk  railway 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Baghdad,  we  can  surely  not  afford  to 
abandon  any  of  our  facilities.  If  we  regard  the  matter  from  the 
Turkish  point  of  view,  a  railway  south  of  Baghdad  at  the  present 
time  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  hostage  to  the  Arab  tribes. 
It  can  scarcely  be  required  by  strategical  considerations,  because 
nobody  would  dream  of  despatching  troops  over  a  railway  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  navigable  waters.  ^Moreover,  the  whole  question 
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of  a  railway  between  Baghdad  and  the  Gulf  is  not  by  any  means 
yet  ripe  for  settlement.  As  Herr  Said-Ruete  points  out  in  the 
article  which  I  have  cited,  such  a  railway  could  not  compete 
with  water-carriage  unless  it  were  heavily  subsidised.  Is  Great 
Britain  to  be  asked  to  facilitate  the  grant  of  subsidies  in  order 
to  enable  a  railway  to  jeopardise  the  future  of  her  water-borne 
trade?  Even  if  she  were  to  consent,  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  money  sunk  in  such  a  railway  would  prove  a  burden 
rather  than  a  benefit  should  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
ever  be  developed  by  irrigation.  It  could  not  suffice  for  carrying 
the  produce  of  the  irrigated  area  to  the  sea,  and  even  as  an 
artery  to  supplement  the  artery  of  the  Tigris,  it  might  have  to 
be  entirely  reconstructed.  When  the  days  of  irrigation  arrive, 
the  waterway  of  the  Tigris  will  be  indispensable  to  the  needs  of 
the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  important  that  nothing 
should  now  be  done  to  impair  its  use.  Herr  Said-Euete  reminds 
us  that,  should  those  days  of  prosperity  arrive,  the  needs  of  this 
portion  of  ^Mesopotamia  would  seem  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
a  network  of  light  railways  rather  than  of  a  great  trunk  line. 

With  the  port  of  Baghdad  kept  open  to  our  water-borne  com¬ 
merce,  there  are  two  requirements  which  we  can  reasonably 
press  upon  our  German  friends,  and  which  they  could  not  with 
any  show  of  reason  refuse  to  satisfy.  The  first  is  that  the  port 
of  Baghdad  should  remain  a  purely  Turkish  port,  and  that  we 
should  be  assured  against  the  surprise  of  some  new  convention 
converting  it  into  a  second  Alexandretta.  The  second  concerns 
the  interests  of  our  trade  through  Baghdad  with  Persia,  the 
importance  and  value  of  which  I  have  already  described.  It  is 
true  that  the  Concession  of  1903  empowers  the  Germans  to  build 
a  branch  railway  from  Baghdad,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  from 
a  point  just  north  of  Baghdad,  Sadijeh,  to  the  Persian  frontier  at 
Khanikin.  But  any  reasonable  view  of  the  situation  should 
persuade  our  German  friends  that  on  this  short  section  of  the 
railway,  following  a  main  artery  of  British  trade,  British  capital 
should  be  given  an  effective  voice.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  ask 
us  to  rest  content  with  paper  safeguards  for  a  trade  wffiich  we 
have  created,  which  is  almost  exclusively  British,  and  which  is 
entitled  to  look  to  the  long-desired  railw’ay  in  this  particular 
region,  not  as  a  possible  enemy,  but  as  an  assured  friend.  These 
new  conventions  have  defined  the  position,  and  have,  so  to  speak, 
cleared  the  air.  They  also  provide  us  with  the  occasion  for 
negotiating.  We  need  safeguards  assuring  the  future  of  Baghdad, 
and  we  require  to  know  whether  our  trade  through  that  port 
into  Persia  may  he  conveyed  over  a  railway  where  its  interests 
can  he  effectively  protected  by  countrymen  of  our  own. 

H.  F.  B.  Lynch. 
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To  those  who  study  the  art  of  success  in  this  world— as  who  does 
not?— the  beginning  of  a  great  man’s  career  is  always  more 
interesting  than  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  biography  of  a  great 
personage  appears  it  is  seized  on  by  old  and  young,  who  say, 
“Here  was  a  successful  man!  Now'  let  me  try  to  find  out  the 
secret  of  his  success,  so  that  I  may  see  how’  I,  too,  may  succeed ; 
or  why  I  have  failed.”  Alas,  for  the  ambitious  and  the  dis¬ 
appointed  I  The  successful  man  cannot  communicate  his  secret, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not  know  it.  I  have  tried 
the  experiment  on  several  millionaires  of  my  acquaintance, 
asking  each  of  them  how  he  made  his  fortune.  Not  one  of  them 
could  tell  me ;  though  all  uttered  vigorous  platitudes  about 
industry  and  perseverance.  As  if  there  were  not  a  million  men 
who  trudge  past  the  Bank  on  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  all 
full  of  industry  and  perseverance  I  A  friend  of  mine,  now’  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  Unionist  party,  once  told  me  that  when  he 
was  staying  at  Seacox  Heath  just  after  Goschen  had  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  host  asked  him,  with  great 
earnestness,  “I  want  you  to  tell  me  this  :  Why  do  you  young 
Tories  believe  in  me?”  “We  believe  in  you,  Mr.  Goschen,”  w’as 
the  answer,  “because  we  believe  that  you  stand  for  principle 
in  public  life.”  And  this  was  the  secret  of  his  success,  although, 
of  course,  he  did  not  know  it. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  on  reading  Mr.  Arthur 
Elliot’s  admirable  Life  of  his  leader,  by  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  Goschen  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  political  ladder 
—so  different  from  the  terrible,  early  struggles  of  Disraeli.  Better 
it  would  have  been  for  Goschen  had  his  path  not  been  quite  so 
smooth,  for  though  the  temple  of  fame  should  never  be  inaccess¬ 
ible  to  genius,  it  should  stand  upon  a  hill,  not  to  be  climbed 
without  difficulty  and  danger.  Both  young  men  started  under 
the  heavy  handicap  of  a  foreign  name  ;  but  from  the  fact  that 
this  never  seemed  to  hinder  Goschen  in  any  way,  one  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  of  the  abuse  and  prejudice 
which  Disraeli  encountered  was  his  own  fault.  Every  man’s 
hand  was  against  Disraeli,  because  Disraeli’s  hand  was  against 
every  man  :  one  w’ho  gives  no  quarter  receives  none.  Goschen 
never  dealt  in  personal  invective,  w’hich  was  Disraeli’s  daily 
bread.  Then  again  the  foreign  angles  were  rubbed  off  young 
Goschen  at  Rugby  and  Oriel ;  w’hile  Disraeli  was  left  to  educate 
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himself  in  his  father's  library,  or  in  a  seminary  for  young  gentle¬ 
men.  Further,  Goschen’s  father  was  a  wealthy  and  well-known 
foreign  banker  in  the  City ;  and  freedom  from  pecuniary  cares— 
an  enormous  advantage  in  politics — attended  Goschen  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave.  After  leaving  Oriel,  wdiere  he  took  a  first 
in  Greats,  Goschen  passed  ten  years  in  his  father’s  firm,  whose 
business  was  that  of  accepting  bills  of  exchange.  An  Oxford 
first-class  man  does  not  spend  a  decade  in  handling  foreign  bills 
of  exchange  without  getting  to  understand,  not  only  the  practice, 
but  the  principles  underlying  the  business.  This  accident  enabled 
Goschen  to  write  a  clear-headed  book  on  a  subject,  which  is 
Chinese  to  men  outside  the  City,  and  is  only  dimly  comprehended 
in  Lombard  Street.  There  was  probably  only  one  man  in  the  last 
century,  besides  Goschen,  w’ho  could  have  written  The  Theory  of 
the  Foreign  Exchanges ;  I  mean  Walter  Bagehot.  The  leading 
bankers  in  the  City,  the  Eothschilds  and  the  Barings  and  the 
Curries,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  here  was  a  young  man,  who 
combined  the  culture  of  Oxford  with  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
mysteries,  greater  than  that  possessed  by  themselves.  At  twenty- 
seven  Goschen  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and 
at  thirty-two  he  was  elected,  at  a  bye-election  in  1863,  one  of  the 
Members  for  the  City.  His  reputation  preceded  him  to  West¬ 
minster.  He  was  clutched  from  Austin  Friars  by  Lord  Russell, 
as  Disraeli  describes  Pitt  clutching  his  banker-peers  from  Change 
Alley,  for  then,  as  now,  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  had  any 
real  acquaintance  wdth  finance  was  a  rare  bird.  After  the 
general  election  and  Lord  Palmerston’s  death  in  1865,  Lord 
Russell  formed  a  Government,  in  which  he  included  Goschen  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  few  months  later 
this  favourite  of  Fortune  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy.  He  had  then  been  only  two  years  and  a  half  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  only  thirty-four  years  old !  The 
thing  is  prodigious,  and  without  a  precedent,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  political  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  Gladstone 
formed  his  Cabinet  in  1868,  Goschen  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  a  post  for  which  he  was  w’ell  suited,  for  his  industry, 
his  capacity  of  learning  details,  his  power  of  organisation,  and 
his  ardent  patriotism,  were  just  what  is  wanted  in  the  head  of 
the  Navy.  Goschen  did  not  take  a  seat  in  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1880,  though,  of  course,  invited,  for  a  reason  which 
revealed  his  real  greatness  of  character.  The  extension  of  the 
residential  borough  franchise  to  the  counties  had  already  been 
mooted  by  the  Radicals,  and  Goschen  had  spoken  and  voted 
against  it,  an  honest  and  courageous  act  in  a  Liberal  statesman. 
Instead  of  entering  the  Cabinet,  Goschen  accepted  a  special  diplo- 
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matic  mission  to  Constantinople,  which,  together  with  the  affairs 
of  Egypt,  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  It  was  in  1884 
and  1885,  after  the  borough  franchise  had  been  extended  to  the 
counties,  that  the  rift  in  the  Liberal  party  began  first  to  appear. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  delivered  in  these  years  a  series  of 
speeches  against  the  rich  and  the  House  of  Lords,  which  bear  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Goschen  was  angry  and  disgusted,  as  we  see  from  the  letters 
in  Mr.  Elliot’s  book,  and  set  to  work,  together  with  Lord 
Hartington,  to  counteract  this  Socialistic  propaganda.  Gladstone 
was  at  that  time  pondering  whether  he  should  throw'  in  his  lot 
with  Goschen  and  Hartington,  with  Chamberlain  and  Dilke,  or 
with  Parnell. 

We  know  Gladstone’s  decision  and  its  consequences.  These 
volumes  give  one  a  vivid  insight  into  the  feelings,  first  of  in¬ 
credulity,  then  of  rage  and  alarm,  with  which  the  moderate 
Liberals  learned  Gladstone’s  intention  to  hand  Ireland  over  to 
the  man  whom  he  had  imprisoned  and  denounced  as  “marching 
through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.’’  But  on 
reading  the  account  of  the  early  days  of  1886,  one  asks.  Why 
did  Hartington  and  Goschen  and  their  followers  vote  for  Jesse 
Collings’  amendment,  instead  of  keeping  the  Salisbury  Govern¬ 
ment  in  office?  The  answ'er  is  that  they  distrusted  Randolph 
Churchill.  However,  in  a  few'  weeks  they  had  to  choose  betw'een 
Gladstone’s  Bill  and  giving  a  blank  cheque  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
Goschen  never  really  hesitated  for  more  than  a  few'  days.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  ambiguities  and  the  lies  of  the  party  hacks  and  the  Press 
angered  him,  for  Goschen  could  not  be  obscure  if  he  tried,  and 
he  was  the  soul  of  political  honesty.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
flung  himself  out  of  office  in  a  rage  six  months  after  the  formation 
of  the  Salisbury  Government,  and  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  accepted  by  Goschen.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  it  was  the  post  for  which  he  was  least  fitted,  and  in  which 
he  was  least  successful.  He  had  six  surpluses  to  dispose  of,  yet 
he  did  nothing  with  them  by  which  he  will  live  in  the  minds  of 
men.  He  declared  that  the  basis  of  taxation  was  too  narrow  ; 
but  he  did  nothing  to  widen  it.  His  wheel  and  van  and  pleasure- 
horse  taxes  covered  him  with  ridicule,  and  had  to  be  dropped. 
He  put  3d.  a  barrel  on  beer  and  6d.  a  gallon  on  spirits  to  form 
a  fund  to  buy  up  licences ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  trade  was 
so  strong  that  the  liquor  clauses  were  withdrawn,  though  the 
money,  having  been  already  voted  by  the  resolutions  in  com¬ 
mittee,  was  finally  devoted  to  technical  education  !  He  converted 
Consols  from  threes  to  tw’o  and  three-quarters,  and  finally  to 
tw'o  and  a  half  per  cents. ;  and  now  everybody  is  talking  of  a 
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scheme  to  reconvert  the  funds  to  the  old  figure.  It  is  true  that 
Goschen’s  conversion  in  1888  saved  the  nation  a  quarter  per 
cent,  for  twelve  years — some  twenty  millions  or  so.  But  twelve 
years  are  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  a  nation’s  life ;  and  the  only 
real  justification  for  such  a  step  is  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
security  at  or  about  par.  If  two  and  three-quarter  per  cent. 
Consols  fall  to  a  3  per  cent,  basis  (which  is  what  happened), 
there  is  no  saving  to  the  nation  ;  but  there  is  the  annoyance  of 
seeing  the  national  funds  at  a  discount  and  the  loss  to  those  who 
have  bought.  By  July,  1901,  after  the  war  loans  had  begun. 
Consols  fell  to  91,  and  in  April,  1903,  they  fell  to  89|.  So  that 
when  the  nation  came  to  borrow  for  war,  it  had  to  pay  3  per  cent, 
after  all.  Now  the  two  and  a  half  per  cents,  are  down  to  81 
and  a  fraction,  which  means  that  if  the  nation  wanted  to 
borrow,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  little  over  3  per  cent.  Of  course, 
Goschen  could  not  have  foreseen  the  South  African  war,  still 
less  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1900,  which  has 
done  as  much  to  lower  Consols  as  anything  else.  But  it  is 
surely  nothing  more  than  common  prudence  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  war  sometime  or  other.  Nor  is  it  the  mark  of  a 
great  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  base  your  calculations  on 
the  continuance  of  a  bank-rate  at  2  per  cent,  and  of  Consols  at 
107.  It  was  the  cheapness  of  money  in  the  market,  due  to  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  that  misled  Goschen.  But  he  ought,  with 
his  experience,  to  have  known  that  it  was  an  abnormal  and, 
therefore,  a  temporary  cheapness.  I  remember  Harcourt 
saying  to  Goschen  in  the  House,  in  savagely  exultant  tones, 
“Consols  will  fall  as  surely  as  the  barometer.”  Besides,  the 
reduction  of  interest  always  inflicts  loss  of  income  upon  a 
considerable  and  generally  helpless  class — hardly  the  policy  of  a 
Conservative  Chancellor.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  being  a  professional  financier,  but  he  had  a  double 
dose  of  mother- wit,  and  he  wrote  to  Goschen  the  following 
sagacious  criticisms  on  his  conversion  scheme.  “It  is  not  and 
cannot  be  popular,  except  with  those  who  do  not  hold  Consols. 
I  suppose  an  immense  proportion  of  fund-holders  have  purchased 
their  stock  at  100,  or  even  under,  and  3  per  cents,  at  1021  are, 
to  the  popular  instinct,  which  does  not  count  as  closely  as  might 
be  thought,  a  more  desirable  and  attractive  possession  than  2| 
)ier  cents,  at  96  or  95.  Nor  do  I  think  you  can  afford  to  pay  off 
at  such  a  price  and  on  such  terms  as  will  satisfy  those  who  have 
jnirchased  at  par,  or  under,  that  they  have  not  been  done  out 
of  a  legitimate  gain,  and  those  who  have  purchased  above  par 
that  they  have  not  been  forced  into  a  loss.  Besides  which  there 
are  all  the  old  women  and  old  men  in  the  country  who  like  to  get 
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3  per  cent,  and  do  not  like  to  get  2^-  per  cent.”  {Life  of  Lord 
Goschen,  vol.  2,  p.  148).  Assuredly  Eandolph  Churchill  could 
not  have  written  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  his 
knowledge  of  bills  being  probably  confined  to  ‘‘  bits  of  blue  ” 
discounted  in  Jennyn  Street,  and  he  did  not  understand  “those 
damned  dots”  in  the  Treasury  sums;  but  he  would  have  made 
a  better  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than  Goschen.  Another 
instance  of  Goschen ’s  want  of  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
his  joint  attempt  with  Ritchie — the  evil  genius  of  the  Tory 
party — to  provide  a  fund  for  buying  up  licenses  by  putting 
extra  taxes  on  beer  and  spirits.  Goschen  was  innocent  enough 
to  believe  that  the  moderate  men  in  the  temperance  party  and 
the  moderate  men  in  the  liquor  trade  would  unite  to  support 
this  proposal.  As  if  the  moderate  men  in  any  party  ever  united 
to  support  anybody  or  anything  !  Of  course,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
convened  a  monster  demonstration  to  protest  against  buying 
up  licenses;  and,  of  course,  the  publicans  counter-demonstrated 
against  extra  taxation.  The  extra  taxes  were  put  on  all  the 
same,  but  the  licenses  were  not  bought  up,  which  did  not 
enhance  Goschen’s  popularity,  and  damaged  the  Government. 
The  truth  was  that  Goschen’s  City  training  in  a  bill-acceptor’s 
office,  so  useful  to  him  in  other  ways,  militated  against  his  success 
at  the  Treasury.  Goschen  took  broad  and  spirited  views  on 
everything  except  money.  When  money  was  in  question,  the 
old  habit  of  dealing  in  fractions  was  strong  upon  him,  and  he 
became  meticulous.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  not  close  calcula¬ 
tion,  is  what  makes  a  good  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Sir  ^Michael  Hicks  Reach  were  the  two 
best  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  late  Victorian  period, 
and  the  first  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  second  was  a  country  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  astonishing  how  few,  even  among  clever  and  well- 
informed  people,  realise  that  finance  in  Downing  Street  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  finance  in  Lombard  Street.  Confounding 
the  two,  the  most  powerful  and  famous  of  American  financiers 
made  a  mistake.  He  wanted  a  man  to  manage  his  London 
business,  and  he  applied  to  the  Treasury  (of  all  places)  for  a 
“Finanz-Mann.”  The  Treasury  gave  him  one  of  their  best 
financiers,  one  of  Goschen’s  private  secretaries,  who  had  been 
brilliantly  successful  as  Finance  [Minister  in  Egypt  and  in  India. 
The  result  was  hardly  a  success.  The  Treasury  financier  did  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  brokers  in  the  City,  and  was  slow 
to  catch  their  point  of  view.  It  would  have  been  strange  had 
it  been  otherwise.  The  political  financier  must  take  long,  broad, 
sympathetic  views  :  the  City  financier  must  take  short,  narrow, 
unsympathetic  views.  The  financial  statesman  must  trust  much 
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4o  the  better  instincts  of  mankind  :  the  commercial  magnate 
must  trust  to  them  not  at  all.  Goschen  had  something  very  like 
a  panic  to  deal  with  during  his  reign  at  the  Treasury,  and  he 
showed  great  firmness  and  prudence.  The  great  house  of  Baring 
had  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  an  American  speculator 
and  had  “  bitten  off  more  than  it  could  chew  ”  in  the  matter  of 
Argentine  securities.  A  smash  was  imminent  in  1890,  and  the 
Governor  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  pressed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  very  hard  to  come  to  the  rescue 
by  joining  in  a  guarantee  fund  to  tide  the  Barings  over  the  crisis. 
It  must  have  been  hard  for  Goschen  to  refuse,  for  the  Barings 
were  old  friends,  and  he  must  have  perfectly  appreciated  their 
difficulty.  But  that  was  where  Goschen’s  greatness  always  came 
in.  He  always  saw  the  right  course,  and  he  allowed  no  con¬ 
sideration  on  earth  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  it.  He  sav 
clearly  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Government  to  assist  a 
private  individual  with  public  money,  and  he  at  once  decided  not 
to  do  so.  Let  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  other  banks  subscribe 
to  get  the  Barings  out,  he  said  ;  and  this  was  done,  as  a  guarantee 
fund  of  some  €18,000,000  was  put  up,  and  averted  a  smash.  This 
suggests  food  for  reflection  to  the  cynic.  If  you  smash  for 
€10,000  you  are  a  fool;  if  you  smash  for  €100,000  you  are  a 
rogue.  But  if  you  smash  for  €10,000,000  you  are  a  martyr,  and 
must  be  tenderly  nursed  by  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street. 
Goschen,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nursing. 
On  the  whole,  looking  back  on  the  six  years  that  Goschen  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1  am  not  surprised  that  Lord 
Salisbury  reverted  in  1895  to  “  Black  ^lichael  ”  and  replaced 
Goschen  at  the  Admiralty,  where  he  was  in  his  element,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  First  Lords  the  Navy  ever  obeyed.  He  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  service,  and  no  one  appreciated  more 
clearly  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  two-Pow’er  standard.  It 
is  very  odd  that  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  these  volumes  about 
the  Jameson  Raid  or  the  South  African  War ;  and  yet  Goschen 
as  the  head  of  the  Navy,  must  have  had  plenty  to  say  about 
both.  Has  IMr.  Elliot  been  obliged  to  suppress  what  he  did 
say?  Luckily  for  Goschen’s  reputation  and  happiness,  he  was 
out  of  the  miserable  business  of  1903,  with  its  intrigues  and 
resignations — the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  had  retired  in  1900 
from  the  House  of  Commons  and  been  made  a  Viscount.  He 
was  a  Free  Trader;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be 
anything  else,  unless  he  changed  his  opinions,  and  Goschen  was 
not  the  man  to  change  opinions  which  he  had  held  up  to  the 
age  of  seventy-two  because  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  anybody  else  had 
changed  his  views.  If  he  would  not  change  his  Irish  policy  for 
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Gladstone,  he  was  not  likely  to  change  his  fiscal  policy  for 
Chamberlain.  Colonial  preference  he  denounced  as  gambling 
with  the  people’s  food ;  and  from  the  serene  heights  of  the  House 
of  Lords  he  kept  firing  big  guns  at  the  Tariff  Reform  position. 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  Lord  Goschen’s  fiscal  policy, 
we  must  admire  the  lucidity  and  vigour  of  his  last  speeches  and 
pamphlets  on  this  question.  Courage,  truthfulness,  enthusiasm, 
and  unselfishness  are  great  moral  qualities ;  and  when  they  are 
combined  with  extraordinary  intellectual  energy  and  the  rhetorical 
gift,  their  possessor  must  become,  in  this  country,  a  great 
statesman.  The  intellectual  gifts  remain  with  our  politicians ; 
but  the  moral  qualities,  which  won  for  Goschen  the  admiration 
of  friend  and  foe,  are  fast  disappearing  from  our  public  life. 

Goschen  had  a  nice  sense  of  language,  but  solely  as  the  vehicle 
of  argument  or  denunciation.  His  English  was  crisp,  clear,  and 
mordacious  ;  but  of  oratory  as  an  art  he  was  contemptuous.  Very 
early  in  his  career  (1868)  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Cracroft,  wrote  to 
him  as  follows  :  “You  must  make  style  as  style,  and  elocution  as 
elocution,  your  study  for  some  hours  a  day  for  the  next  few 
years.  You  know  what  practising  means,  for  you  play  the  piano, 
and  you  must  practise  the  very  scales  and  rudiments  of  elocution. 
...  In  your  speech  as  reported  in  the  Star,  evidently  verbatim,  I 
find  three  consecutive  sentences  out  of  four  beginning  with 
‘  Now,’  showing  that  you  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  cover 
your  sequences.  Now  sequence  is  one  of  the  first  elements — 
mechanical,  but  essential  elements — of  anything  that  can  be 
called  oratory.”  His  friend  tells  Goschen  that  he  is  in  the  third 
rank  of  orators,  instead  of  in  the  first  rank  with  Lowe,  and 
Bright,  and  Gladstone,  “and  all  because  pride  and  prejudice  will 
not  allow  you  to  study  what  is  an  art,  but  which  you  choose  to 
consider  artifice.  On  your  part  this  seems  to  me  a  most  dis¬ 
tressing  piece  of  littleness  of  mind.”  And  then  Mr.  Cracroft 
goes  on  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  acquiring  “a  repose  and 
command  of  manner  .  .  .  the  power  of  evolution — the  habit  of 
beginning  quietly  and  expanding  comfortably  and  with  measured 
convenience  to  your  audience  what  you  want  to  say.  The  study 
of  a  measured  delivery  would  help  to  strengthen  the  throat. 
Nothing  affects  the  throat  more  fundamentally  than  unrhythmical 
agitation.”  (Life  of  Lord  Goschen,  vol.  1,  p.  104.)  It  was 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  spend  some 
hours  every  day  in  practising  the  rudiments  of  elocution,  as  it 
was  said  Murray  and  Wedderburn  did,  before  a  looking-glass,  in 
their  early  years.  But  it  was  a  pity  that  Goschen  did  not  take 
at  least  some  of  his  friend’s  advice,  for  the  physical  defects  of 
his  oratory  greatly  marred  its  effect.  Goschen,  however,  had  a 
VOL.  LXXXIX.  N.S.  3  F 
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greater  capacity  for  not  taking  advice  than  anybody  :  he  listened, 
and  continued  his  own  course.  He  had  no  repose  ;  he  was  always 
in  a  state  of  “unrhythmical  agitation,”  which  did  seem  to  affect 
his  throat,  for  his  voice  was  raucous  and  husky.  His  style  was 
jagged  and  disjointed ;  there  were  no  caUidcB  juncturcB  to  piece 
together  the  members  of  the  argument.  His  speeches  were  a 
torrent,  or  a  tempest,  and  I  always  wondered  how  they  were 
followed  by  the  reporters.  He  threw  his  head  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  from  side  to  side,  and  he  had  a  trick  of  flinging 
out  his  right  arm  as  if  he  would  seize  his  antagonist  by  the 
throat.  He  was  so  excitable  that  no  one  w^as  more  easily 
“derailed”  by  an  interjection;  and  to  “draw’  Goschen  ”  became 
a  favourite  pastime  with  the  Irish.  Mr.  Healy  once  said  wdth 
his  most  sibilant  sneer,  “The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been 
descanting  on  the  Christian  virtues,  a  subject  on  which  he  is, 
of  course,  so  well  qualified  to  speak.”  Goschen  rose  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  pale  and  furious.  “And  why  am  I  not  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  Christian  virtues?”  W.  H.  Smith  pulled 
Goschen  down  on  to  the  bench  by  his  coat-tails,  saying  sooth¬ 
ingly,  “Never  mind  him;  take  no  notice.”  The  allusion  was, 
of  course,  to  the  prevalent  but  erroneous  idea  that  Goschen  was 
of  Jew’ish  origin.  The  publication  of  his  grandfather’s  life  by 
Lord  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot’s  book,  ought  to  lay  this 
mistake  for  ever,  as  it  is  shown  that  as  far  as  religion  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  family  had  been  Lutheran  for  at  least  three  genera¬ 
tions.  But  Goschen  was  always  very  sensitive  to  personal 
attacks,  and  he  never  failed  to  display  extraordinary  irritation 
when  Mr.  Labouchere  teased  him  about  Messrs.  Fruhling  and 
Goschen ’s  interest  in  Egyptian  bonds.  On  another  occasion  he 
swept  his  arm  jeeringly  towards  the  Irish  benches.  “Ah,  yes; 
I  marked  those  Irish  cheers,  that  Celtic  music,  which  is  always 
so  sweet  to  the  ears  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman”  ^Gladstone). 
“It’s  sweeter  than  the  Jew’s  harp,  anyw’ay,”  shouted  an  Irish¬ 
man.  It  was  painful  to  witness  the  rage  which  almost  choked 
his  further  utterance.  Of  those  great  qualities,  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm,  the  defects  are  restlessness  and  excitability.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Goschen  did  not  cultivate  the  graces  of 
manner  and  style.  Chesterfield  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
matter  of  all  speeches  was  common  property,  and  that  it  was 
the  manner  and  the  words  that  made  an  orator’s  success.  Of  a 
greater  man  than  Goschen  it  was  said  by  Moore  :  “In  vain  did 
Burke’s  genius  put  forth  its  superb  plumage,  glittering  all  over 
with  the  hundred  eyes  of  fancy — the  gait  of  the  bird  was  heavy 
and  aw’kward,  and  its  voice  seemed  rather  to  scare  than  to 
attract.”  Goschen  was  no  dealer  in  epigrams,  but  occasionally 
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his  phrases  stuck.  “I  will  not  give  Lord  Salisbury  a  blank 
cheque,”  and  “Let  us  make  our  wills  and  do  our  duty,”  are  perhaps 
his  two  most  famous  sayings. 

Not  the  least  interesting  passage  in  Mr.  Elliot’s  book  is  the 
interchange  of  letters  between  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
Goschen  about  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vacant 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  W.  H.  Smith  in  1891.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  at  this  time  suffering  from  his  eye¬ 
sight,  and  the  choice  therefore  lay  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Goschen.  Lord  Salisbury  wrote,  “You  possess,  in  our  judgment, 
all  the  qualities  required  for  a  House  of  Commons  leader  at  this 
juncture,  except  one  :  that  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  political 
party  which  furnishes  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  Unionist 
phalanx.”  Lord  Salisbury  was  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
internal  economy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  had  not  been 
there  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  he  lived  in  such  Olympian 
seclusion  that  it  was  common  report  he  did  not  know  some  of 
the  members  of  his  own  Government  by  sight.  Nor  can  I 
agree  with  ]Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  that  “had  the  vacancy  in  the 
leadership  occurred  two  or  three  years  earlier  it  would  have 
been  impossible — indeed,  almost  absurd — to  have  chosen  for  Mr. 
Smith’s  successor  anyone  but  Goschen,”  merely  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  ineligible  because  he  was  “not  a  member  of 
the  Carlton  !  ”  (vol.  2,  p.  186).  The  young  Tories  believed  in 
Goschen  for  reasons  already  given,  but  the  party  would  not  have 
been  led  by  him.  Goschen  possessed  some  of  the  qualities 
required  for  a  House  of  Commons  leader,  but  he  lacked  two  that 
are  indispensable.  Tn  Mr.  Smith’s  absence  he  had  at  this  time 
frequently  led  the  House,  and  he  did  not  lead  it  happily.  It  is 
the  first  function  of  a  leader  to  get  the  business  transacted  as 
smoothly  and  expeditiously  as  possible.  Against  the  feather-bed 
of  W.  H.  Smith’s  inarticulate  placidity  Irishmen  and  Radicals 
hurled  themselves  in  vain.  That  good,  easy  man  kept  his  eye 
on  the  clock  and  made  no  speeches,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
he  got  things  through.  Goschen  was  a  bar  of  white-hot  iron, 
that  under  blows  emitted  sparks.  Instead  of  laying  difficulties, 
he  raised  them  ;  and  it  was  curious  that,  though  he  scrupulously 
avoided  personalities,  his  speeches  acted  on  the  Opposition  as  a 
strong  provocative.  “I  don’t  mind  what  you  say,  but  I  can’t 
stand  that  fellow  Goschen,”  Harcourt  scribbled  on  a  note  which 
he  tossed  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Balfour.  Goschen  had  another 
defect  as  a  leader.  There  never  was  a  public  man  more  deficient 
in  the  knack  of  grappling  men  to  his  side  with  hooks  of  steel — 
they  trusted  him,  but  it  cannot  be  said  they  loved  him.  In 
private  life,  among  his  intimates,  I  am  told  that  Lord  Goschen 
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was  delightful,  full  of  humour  and  gay  animal  spirits.  In  the 
intercourse  of  the  lobbies  he  was  difficult  and  distant.  When  he 
became  Member  for  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  I,  as  secretary 
to  the  metropolitan  Members,  had  to  apply  to  him  on  several 
matters  connected  with  London  business.  I  found  him  pompous 
and  unsympathetic,  and  he  seemed  to  resent  being  regarded  as  a 
metropolitan  IMember,  or  being  asked  to  interest  himself  in  so 
sectional  an  affair  as  the  levy  of  a  betterment  rate.  The  truth  is 
that  Goschen  was  translated  too  early  in  life  to  the  Treasury 
bench,  and  never  picked  up  the  habit  of  conversing  easily  and 
pleasantly  with  the  rank  and  file.  In  1891  no  other  leader  was 
possible  but  Mr.  Balfour,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  career. 
Mr.  Elliot,  however,  may  be  right,  and  I  may  be  wrong  :  and  it  is 
at  least  permissible  to  amuse  oneself  by  speculating  what  w’ould 
have  been  the  course  of  the  Unionist  party  if  Goschen  had 
succeeded  Smith  as  leader.  There  would  probably  have  been  no 
South  African  War,  and  there  certainly  would  have  been  no 
Tariff  Reform.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  there  would  have  been 
no  Education  Act  on  the  lines  of  1903.  How’  should  we  haye 
fared?  Pascal  said  that  if  Cleopatra’s  nose  had  been  shorter  or 
longer  the  fate  of  the  world  would  have  been  different.  If 
Goschen  had  possessed  a  little  less  or  a  little  more  of  certain 
qualities,  how  different  might  have  been  the  position  of  the  Tory 
party  to-day  !  We  spent  our  1900  majority  mainly  on  the  business 
of  the  parson  and  the  publican,  a  disinterested  expenditure,  to 
be  sure,  but  as  a  political  speculation  hardly  fortunate.  For  the 
parson  has  turned  Socialist,  and  the  publican  has  lost  his  influ¬ 
ence.  We  relied  on  beer  and  the  Bible ;  and  now  nobody  drinks 
beer,  and  nobody  reads  the  Bible — except  the  dissenters,  who 
are  Radicals.  Would  Goschen’s  authority  and  faculty  of  rapid 
decision  have  saved  the  party  from  the  disruption  of  1903?  Mr. 
Arthur  Elliot  sums  up  the  services  of  Goschen  to  the  State  in 
one  sentence  :  “His  uffiole  career  tended  to  uphold  the  character 
of  the  life  political.”  That  is  truly  and  finely  said,  though  I 
wmuld  expand  it  a  little,  and  put  it  higher  and  more  widely.  The 
lesson  w’hich  Goschen’s  life  bequeaths  to  the  present  generation 
is  that  there  is  a  loyalty  higher,  wider,  nobler  far  than  the 
loyalty  to  a  party,  namely,  loyalty  to  the  laws,  the  institutions, 
and  the  future  state  of  the  country  of  which  w’e  are  citizens. 
The  Stuarts  and  (during  a  brief  period  of  atavism)  George  III. 
claimed  from  their  subjects  a  personal  allegiance  quite  apart 
from  allegiance  to  monarchy  as  an  institution,  or  to  the  British 
Constitution  as  the  incorporation  of  our  laws  and  customs. 
Claims  to  a  somewhat  similar  allegiance  towards  political  leaders 
are  being  industriously  advanced  to-day  by  a  mercenary  Press 
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and  by  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles,  to  whom  the  party  system  is 
bread  and  butter.  I  doubt  whether  Charles  or  James  or  George 
III.  ever  exercised  a  more  arbitrary  political  power  than  is  to-day 
wielded  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties.  JNIr.  Asquith 
or  Mr.  Balfour  decides  that  a  thing  is  to  be  so  :  the  order  is 
given  to  the  Whip,  who  passes  it  on  to  the  Chief  Agent,  who 
transmits  it  to  the  local  associations,  and  (to  borrow  a  piece  of 
modern  slang)  the  circuit  is  complete.  Woe  betide  the  wight 
who  dares  to  criticise  or  disobey  the  decree  !  He  is  branded  as 
a  traitor  by  the  newspaper  peers,  and  attacked,  with  the  fury  of 
famine,  by  the  noble  army  of  twelve-hundred-a-yearers.  Against 
the  pimping  politics  of  the  Whips’  room  Goschen’s  whole  life 
was  a  manly  and  successful  protest.  He  broke  with  Gladstone, 
because  he  thought  Home  Eule  was  wrong.  He  broke  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  because  he  thought  that  Tariff  Eeform  was  wrong. 
Goschen’s  example  is  a  national  possession ;  nor,  from  the  lowest 
point  of  view,  do  his  courage  and  independence  seem  to  have 
been  without  their  reward.  For  of  a  political  life  of  thirty-seven 
years,  from  1863  to  1900,  sixteen  were  spent  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  two  were  passed  as  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  and 
the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Viceroyalty  of 
India  were  offered  to  him.  Not  a  bad  record  for  one  who  was 

“Too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient.” 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  century,  at  all  events,  it  would  appear 
as  if  gross  flattery  of  the  mob,  servile  adulation  of  the  chief,  and 
secret  working  of  the  newspapers,  were  not  the  only  avenues  to 
jx)wer  and  emolument. 

Arthur  A.  B-\umann. 


“THE  DECLARATION  OF  LONDON”:  A  REPLY  TO 
“EXCUBITOR.” 

This  Rfa’IEW  for  IMarch  contains  an  article  entitled  “A  Defence 
of  the  Declaration  of  London,”  by  “Excubitor,”  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Editor  I  am  permitted  to  offer  a  reply,  from  a 
sailor’s  point  of  view,  of  that  much-discussed  and  criticised 
document. 

“  Excubitor’s  ”  defence  of  the  Declaration  is  undoubtedly  an 
able  and  lawyer-like  contribution  to  the  controversy,  and  thus 
w’ell  calculated  to  convince  and  at  the  same  time  to  mislead  the 
British  public,  who,  though  living  in  an  island,  are  singularly 
ignorant  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  sea  and  its  customs. 

With  the  evident  intention  of  discrediting  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
“Excubitor”  opens  his  defence  with  the  following  paragraph 

“  We  have  a  close  parallel  to  the  present  outcry  in  the  denunciation  of 
Lord  Fisher’s  schemes  of  drastic  naval  reforms;  they  were  stoutly  opposed  by 
a  crowd  of  witnesses  who  advanced  contradictory  propositions  and  destroyed 
each  other’s  arguments,  but  agreed  that  our  naval  power  was  being  ruined. 
Six  years  have  passed.  The  innovations  of  1904-5  are  the  accepted  policy 
to-day  of  a  new'  Board  of  Admiralty  and  of  the  nation,  and  where  is  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  pavement  which  was  so  hasty  in  criticism  on  highly 
technical  details  of  naval  policy?  ” 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  pavement 
seems  to  be  to-day  the  deliberate  and  unshaken  opinion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  naval  service  afloat;  which  “Excubitor” 
might  have  discovered  for  himself  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  inquiries  in  the  proper  quarter;  and,  moreover,  to  assume 
that  the  so-called  reforms  are  the  accepted  policy  of  the  new 
Board  of  Admiralty,  simply  because  this  new  Board  has  not 
immediately  upset  and  reversed  the  action  of  its  predecessor,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat  rash. 

The  point  need  not  be  laboured  ;  but  it  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge — in  the  Navy,  at  any  rate — that  the  much-advertised 
scheme  of  Sir  John  Fisher  was  carried  (in  1902,  not  1904-5)  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  naval  members 
of  that  Board  of  Admiralty,  by  Lord  Selborne  and  his  civilian 
colleagues,  greatly  assisted  by  The  Times  newspaper;  for,  indeed, 
there  are  very  few  seamen  of  experience  who  can  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  the  truly  invaluable  corps  which  we  know 
as  the  Royal  Marines — or,  indeed,  any  armed  and  disciplined 
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force— can  possibly  maintain  its  well-established  renown,  prestige, 
and  esprit  de  corps  without  its  owm  officers ;  or  that  it  was  wise 
to  abolish  “with  a  bold  stroke  of  the  pen”  the  most  scientific 
and  at  the  same  time  most  thoroughly  practical  body  of  marine 
engineers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  without  putting  anything 
in  their  place  beyond  a  pious  hope  that  the  young  gentlemen 
Jacks-of-all-trades  from  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  will  be  able  to 
make  good  the  loss. 

“Excubitor’s”  “close  parallel”  and  sneer  at  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  pavement  are  not  altogether  happy  allusions,  nor 
do  they  indicate  a  wide  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and  naval 
opinions.  But  let  that  pass.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
“Excubitor,”  for  the  Navy  does  not  wear  its  heart  upon  its  arm 
for  daws  to  peck  at,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  great  silent  Navy. 

Our  business  now’  is  with  the  Declaration  of  London,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  lawyers  may  be  better  judges  of 
the  consequences  it  will  have  for  this  country  (if  ratified)  than 
the  sailors ;  yet  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  may  like  to 
hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Whilst  all  the  w’orld  is  talking  about  “international  law%”  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Never  has 
been,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  be,  for  the  word  “law” 
implies  that  there  is  some  power  in  a  position  to  enforce  its 
decrees.  Where  is  that  power?  It  does  not  exist.  And,  more¬ 
over,  it  has  been  the  business  of  European  diplomacy  for  very 
many  years — backed  by  numerous  wars — to  prevent  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  any  such  power.  In  other  words,  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  For  it  has  been  found  that  when 
any  nation  attains  to  a  predominance  in  arms,  such  as  France 
did  under  Napoleon,  the  power  is  used  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  that  possesses  it ;  and  we  see  a  crude  idea  of 
international  law  in  the  shape  of  Napoleon’s  Continental  system, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  subjection  the  only 
nation  of  any  consequence  that  was  not  already  under  the  heel 
of  the  conqueror. 

We  all  know’  that  it  failed,  was  defied  by  England,  was  bitterly 
resented  by  the  countries  that  w’ere  forced  to  obey  it,  and  finally 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  despot. 

But  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  international  law  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words,  this  is  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not 
endeavour  to  come  to  some  friendly  agreements  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  which  might  possibly  avoid  friction  and  misunderstanding 
as  between  belligerents  and  neutrals  or  vice  versa  ;  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  interests  of  our  island  home  and  scattered  empire 
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are  almost  necessarily  opposed  to  those  of  the  Continental  Powers 
of  Europe ;  and  it  is  this  cardinal  fact  which  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  by  our  delegates  at  the  Hague  Conference — acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Foreign  Office — when  they  agreed  to 
those  lop-sided  bargains  which  have  now  called  forth  the  earnest 
protests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  business  men  of  the  nation, 
and  apparently  also  of  those  seamen  who  have  given  some  thought 
and  study  to  the  subject.^ 

“Excubitor”  implies  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  criticise  the 
Declaration  of  London  until  he  has  made  himself  master  of  a 
Blue  Book  of  393  pages,  available  only  in  French,  and  also  of 
another  Blue  Book  of  106  pages. 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  ;  and  I  think  it  is  open  to  anyone  who 
has  read  naval  history  and  given  some  years  of  thought  and  study 
to  the  customs  of  the  sea,  and  the  rights  claimed  by  belligerents 
and  neutrals  in  former  naval  wars,  to  criticise  the  broad  and 
salient  features  of  the  alterations  it  is  proposed  to  make  in  those 
rights  and  customs,  without  mastering  the  contents  of  the  two 
Blue  Books,  and  without  further  apology. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  a  seaman  is  that  the  Declaration 
of  London,  and  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in 
support  of  it,  seem  to  tend  in  the  direction  of  producing  such  a 
state  of  affairs  that  during  any  future  war  the  mercantile  traffic 
of  the  world  shall  go  on  undisturbed — just  as  if  there  were  no  war 
— and  that  the  armies  and  the  navies  of  the  belligerents  should  be 
left  to  fight  it  out,  without  interfering  with  neutrals  in  any  way. 

In  fact,  it  has  already  been  seriously  proposed  that  all  private 
property  at  sea  should  be  immune  from  capture,  no  matter  to 
whom  it  belongs,  even  including  that  of  the  enemy. 

At  first  sight  this  might  appear  to  be  a  very  humane  way  of 
carrying  on  a  war.  All  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent 
countries  to  carry  on  their  business  as  if  there  w'ere  no  war,  leaving 
the  armed  forces  to  fight  it  out  by  killing  and  maiming  one 
another,  but  without  bringing  any  unpleasant  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  civilian  populations.  So  far,  how’ever,  from  this  being  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  it  would  probably  be  exactly  the  reverse, 
and  the  war  w^ould  be  greatly  prolonged,  for  the  only  effective 
way  of  bringing  a  war  to  a  conclusion  (at  any  rate,  in 
democratically  governed  countries)  is  to  exercise  such  pressure 
upon  the  w'hole  population  as  to  make  it  sue  for  peace  through  its 

(1)  It  has  been  brought  to  light,  by  question  and  answer  in  Parliament,  that 
the  two  British  naval  officers  who  took  part  in  the  Hague  Conference  were  in 
no  sense  free  agents,  but  were  acting  all  through  under  instructions  from  the 
Foreign  Office.  And  it  has  also  been  admitted  by  Government  spokesmen  that 
the  naval  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  were  not  consulted  !  and  yet 
these  are  the  very  men  who  would  have  to  decide  upon  our  naval  strategy ! 
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elected  Government,  and  although  it  may  sound  like  a  paradox, 
it  is  shown  by  experience  that  the  more  universally  unpleasant 
you  can  make  war  to  all  concerned,  the  more  chary  nations  will 
be  to  enter  into  it,  and  the  sooner  it  will  be  over,  and  therefore — in 
the  long  run — the  more  humane. 

“Excubitor”  tells  us  that  we  must  take  the  conclusions  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  and  the  resulting  Declaration  of  London,  as 
a  whole,  and  not  merely  pick  holes  in  it,  so  to  speak ;  and  having 
fairly  struck  the  balance  betw^een  what  we  stand  to  lose  and  what 
we  stand  to  gain,  then  decide  w’hether  it  should  be  ratified  or  not. 

To  this  proposition  I  entirely  agree ;  it  is  the  only  businesslike 
way  of  approaching  the  subject,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  remarks 
I  am  about  to  make  I  shall  give  due  weight  to  our  gains — if  I  can 
find  them — as  well  as  to  our  losses. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  defence,  “Excubitor  ”  tells  us  that — 

“It  stands  to  reason  that  one  and  the  same  instrument  of  international 
law  cannot  simultaneously  be  to  our  disadvantage  as  neutrals,  and  at  the 
same  time  injure  us  when  we  are  a  belligerent.  Whatever  rights  are  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  neutral  at  the  expense  of  the  belligerent,  we  should  enjoy  in  time 
of  war  between  other  nations,  and  similarly  whatever  rights  are  conceded  to 
the  belligerent  at  the  expense  of  neutrals  we  should  profit  by  when  we  our¬ 
selves  were  at  war.” 

Xow’  this  sounds  logical,  not  to  say  plausible  and  convincing; 
but  it  is  absolutely  misleading,  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  compare  like 
with  unlike.  If  indicates  briefly  but  completely  the  fundamental 
error  into  which  our  Foreign  Office  blundered  when  it  agreed — 
even  provisionally — to  the  conclusions  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
for  it  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  vital  maritime  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  comparable  to  those  of  other  nations,  which 
they  are  not.  There  are  many  points  in  which  our  interests  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  nations  possessing  land  frontiers  and 
not  dependent  on  the  command  of  the  sea  for  their  daily  bread, 
and  the  safe  delivery  of  millions  of  tons  of  imported  raw  material 
by  which  their  populations  live  ;  and  it  is  the  neglect  to  take  this 
fundamental  difference  of  conditions  into  consideration  that  has 
caused  “Excubitor”  to  enunciate  the  plausible  fallacy  contained 
in  the  quotation  I  have  given  above. 

Xo  other  nation,  save  Britain,  claims  to  be  predominant  at  sea. 
To  no  other  nation  is  such  predominance  an  essential  condition  of 
her  freedom  from  conquest  by  any  one  of  the  great  military  Powers 
of  Europe,  wffiich  would  most  certainly  follow  the  loss  of  that 
predominance,  unless  all  history  lies. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  misleading  to  assume  that  any  code  of 
naval  laws,  or  any  particular  law,  would  cut  both  ways,  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  one  of  her  Continental  rivals,  either  as  a 
belligerent  or  a  neutral. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  regulation  as  to  the  sinking  of  a  neutral 
ship  caught  in  the  act  of  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  enemy. 
The  rule  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  says  that  she  must  not  be 
sunk,  but  taken  into  a  port  belonging  to  the  capturing  war-ship, 
unless  such  a  course  would  endanger  the  capturing  ship,  or 
interfere  with  the  service  upon  which  she  is  engaged  (i.e.,  com¬ 
merce  destruction).  And  now  let  us  take  a  concrete  case. 
England  and  Germany  are  at  war,  and  a  German  cruiser  captures 
a  neutral  ship  carrying  corn  to  England.  Corn  being  contraband 
under  certain  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  under  all  conditions  for 
England,  as  all  her  ports  may  serve  as  bases  of  supply  to  her 
arsenals  and  dockyards,  the  German  cruiser  is  justified  in 
capturing  her  ;  and  assuming  the  capture  to  take  place  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  (the  most  likely  place),  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  German  captain  to  attempt  to  take  his  prize 
into  a  German  port,  and  it  would  also  interfere  greatly  with  the 
service  he  is  employed  upon,  so  he  will  have  the  right  to  sink  her; 
and  although  it  is  probable  that  the  International  Prize  Court  at 
The  Hague  may  eventually  decree  that  Germany  shall  pay  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  neutral  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  that  will  be  small 
consolation  to  the  starving  people  in  England  for  whom  the  cargo 
of  corn  was  destined,  which  corn  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  British  cruiser  captain  captures  a 
neutral  ship  carrying  contraband  to  a  German  port,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  plead  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  take  his 
prize  into  one  of  his  own  ports,  as  there  are  plenty  of  them  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  he  will  therefore  not  be  justified 
in  sinking  her.  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued,  and  justly  argued, 
that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  captain  to  sink  his  prize,  as  he 
might  get  prize  money  by  taking  her  into  port,  if  she  is  finally 
adjudicated  a  legal  prize.  But  the  question  of  prize  money  for 
the  captain  and  crew  of  one  of  our  cruisers  will  be  a  very  minor 
one  for  England  the  next  time  she  is  fighting  for  her  life  ;  and  her 
enemy,  or  enemies,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  hit  her  in  her 
weakest  spot  by  cutting  off  her  food  supply. 

There  is,  moreover,  this  great  difference  between  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  and  a  Continental  enemy.  The  latter  can  get  her 
supplies,  not  only  over  her  land  frontiers,  but  by  sea  also,  through 
neutral  ports;  but  an  island  can  have  no  neutral  ports,  and  has 
no  land  frontier.  There  is  therefore  no  parallel,  and  indeed  no 
comparison,  between  the  effect  which  any  particular  sea  law  will 
have  upon  Great  Britain  and  one  of  her  Continental  rivals. 

Are  w^e  therefore  wise — as  a  nation — in  attempting  to  codify 
laws  or  agreements  which  are  certain  to  have  such  completely 
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dissimilar  effects  in  practice  upon  the  parties  agreeing  to  them, 
without  duly  considering  what  these  effects  may  be?  “Excubi- 
tor”  tells  us  that — 

“  It  was  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  offer  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  such  a  Court  (the  Hague  International  Prize  Court)  in 
view  of  the  supreme  maritime  interests  committed  to  their  charge.” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  bold  step,  and  I  am  afraid  w’e  must  add,  a 
rash  and  foolish  step,  for  our  Government  to  commit  those 
“supreme  maritime  interests” — upon  which  our  life  as  a  nation 
depends — to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Court  composed  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Powers,  one  of  whom  is  frankly  jealous  of  our  naval 
supremacy,  several  of  whom  are  more  or  less  our  commercial 
rivals,  and  almost  all  of  whom  would  probably  stand  to  gain 
something  if  our  naval  supremacy  w^ere  to  be  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  British  Empire  broken  up. 

Every  regulation  which  restricts  in  any  way  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  an  enemy  by  the  full  use 
of  her  naval  supremacy  tends  to  paralyse  her  right  arm,  and 
deprives  her  of  the  only  means  she  possesses  of  coercing  her 
opponent,  and  no  supposed  gains  which  she  may  acquire  as  a 
neutral  can  for  one  moment  be  weighed  in  the  balance  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  restriction  of  those  rights  which  she  has  hitherto 
claimed  and  exercised.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  the  great 
majority  of  seamen  are,  as  I  believe,  opposed  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Declaration  of  London. 

Without  doubt,  the  Government  has  made  a  gross  blunder,  and 
now  it  implores  the  country  (including  our  overseas  Dominions)  to 
“save  its  face”  by  ratifying  its  blunder.  Is  this  statesmanship? 

I  come  now  to  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  menacing,  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  Hague  Conference. 
In  this  case  it  was  an  omission,  and  an  omission  obviously  aimed 
against  this  country  :  the  omission  to  forbid  the  conversion  of 
merchant-ships  into  war-ships  upon  the  high  seas,  without  going 
into  one  of  their  own  ports  and  being  duly  commissioned  as 
men-of-war. 

Germany  claims  the  right  to  do  this,  and  was  supported  by  the 
votes  of  those  Powers  to  whom  it  is  of  no  consequence  one  wmy 
or  the  other.  Our  delegates  are  understood  to  have  opposed  this 
claim,  and  were,  of  course,  outvoted,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  upon  almost  all  matters  which  threatened  the  naval  powder 
of  England. 

Privateering  was  abolished  in  1856  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris :  but  this  outrageous  claim  made  by  Germany — supported 
by  her  satellites — revives  privateering  in  its  worst  and  most 
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insidious  form  ;  a  form  specially  adapted,  and,  no  doubt,  specially 
intended,  to  bring  Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions  to  their  knees 
in  any  future  war,  by  striking  them  in  their  tenderest  and  most 
vulnerable  spot. 

Had  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  our  Foreign  Office  possessed  any 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war — maritime  war — and  had  they  taken 
due  thought  of  the  consequences  to  our  Empire  of  agreeing  to 
this  claim,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  permitted  our 
delegates  to  continue  discussing  minor  and  insignificant  details, 
or  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  work  of  the  Conference.  For, 
notwithstanding  that  our  delegates  did  denounce  the  claim,  they 
failed  to  carry  their  point,  and  by  finally  endorsing  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Conference  they  did,  in  practice,  agree  to  this  claim; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  a  barren  protest,  without  action  taken,  is 
worth  no  more  than  the  value  of  the  paper  it  is  written  on ;  and 
our  Government — to  hide  its  blunder  and  save  its  face — is  now 
virtually  agreeing  to  this  revival  of  privateering  by  asking 
Parliament  to  ratify  the  Declaration  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  glance  for  one  moment  at  the  question  of  how  this 
conversion  of  merchant-ships  into  war-ships  on  the  high  seas 
may  be  used  against  Great  Britain  in  a  future  war.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  one  subject  transcends  in  importance  all  the 
rest  of  the  agenda  of  the  Hague  Conference  and  its  results  put 
together.  We  all  know  how  Prussia  makes  war,  and  Prussia 
means  Germany  for  all  practical  purposes  of  German  expansion. 
She  makes  all  her  preparations,  steadily,  methodically,  and 
thoroughly,  and  then  patiently  awaits  her  opportunity  which  is 
sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  By  skilful  diplomacy  she  makes 
it  appear  that  her  victim  is  the  aggressor,  and  then  she  strikes 
suddenly  and  swiftly,  with  the  usual  introduction  of  “The  peace 
of  Europe  was  never  more  firmly  established,  and  there  is  not  a 
cloud  upon  the  international  horizon.” 

Thus,  when  “the  great  day”  arrives  for  “settling  accounts” 
with  England — in  the  prophetic  words  of  Treitschke — she  will 
launch  against  British  commerce  her  fleet  of  armed  merchant 
steamers,  which  will  then  be  scattered  all  over  the  world  upon 
British  trade  routes,  and  ready  to  strike  such  a  deadly  blow  as 
will  cause  panic,  and  its  usual  consequences,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  all  our  dependencies. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture  of  the  imagination,  but  a  deliberately 
planned  scheme  for  effecting  the  humiliation  and  defeat  of 
England. 

Germany  now  possesses  twenty-five  merchant  steamers  of  ten 
thousand  tons  and  upwards,  with  speeds  of  fifteen  knots  and 
upwards  (seven  of  them  with  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  and 
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upwards).  The  majority  of  these  are  fitted  to  carry  guns,  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  already  have  their  guns  on  board ;  at  any 
rate,  they  will  have  them  on  board  before  the  great  day  arrives. 
These  vessels,  though  scattered  all  over  the  world,  are,  of  course, 
in  telegraphic  communication — by  secret  code — with  the  German 
Admiralty,  and  at  the  given  signal  they  wdll  issue  from  neutral 
ports,  and  even  from  British  ports,  as  peaceful  traders  under  the 
mercantile  flag.  Directly  they  are  outside  the  limits  of  territorial 
waters  they  will  hoist  the  war  flag,  mount  their  guns,  claim  to 
be  national  ships  of  war — the  captain  having  been  provided  with 
a  dormant  commission — and  then  proceed  to  capture  British 
merchant-ships,  the  great  majority  of  which  do  not  possess  a 
speed  approaching  fifteen  knots ;  and  as  the  German  captain  is 
not  likely  to  have  a  port  of  his  own  handy  to  taka  his  prizes  into, 
he  can  claim  the  right  to  sink  them  out  of  hand. 

Further,  he  is  permitted  by  the  Declaration  of  London  to  sink 
neutral  ships  carrying  food  to  England,  and  although  his  country 
may  eventually  have  to  pay  compensation  to  the  neutral  owner, 
that  will  be  small  consolation  to  the  starving  people  whose  food 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  I  have  before  re¬ 
marked,  these  commerce-destroyers,  having  run  short  of  coal, 
after  -working  their  wicked  will  upon  the  nearest  trade  route, 
will  then  strike  their  guns  down  into  the  hold,  re-hoist  the 
mercantile  flag,  and  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  nearest  neutral 
port ;  and  even  if  they  are  forbidden  to  resume  once  more  their 
war-paint,  they  will  have  wTought  untold  injury  to  British  trade, 
and  caused  a  panic  which  may  prove  fatal. 

To  submit  tamely  to  this  outrageous  claim  of  Germany,  which 
we  feebly  contested  at  the  Hague  Conference,  w^ould  be  suicidal 
folly  on  our  part ;  and  the  only  proper  answer  to  it  is  to  announce 
firmly  and  emphatically  that  -^’e  do  not  intend  to  recognise  con¬ 
verted  merchant-ships  as  legitimate  belligerents,  but  mean  to 
treat  them  as  pirates  and  sink  them  at  sight  w’henever  our  -u'ar 
cruisers  eventually  hunt  them  dow’n ;  for  there  is  not  one  atom 
of  difference  between  the  threatened  procedure  described  above, 
and  the  action  of  those  misguided  Frenchmen  known  as  Francs- 
tireurs,  -uho,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  took  up  arms  and 
fought  as  soldiers  one  day,  and  on  the  following  day  hid  their 
rifles  and  claimed  to  be  peaceful  citizens.  We  know  what  their 
fate  -wms,  and  the  same  fate  will  be  quite  good  enough  for  these 
mongrel  German  commerce-destroyers ;  but  the  announcement  of 
our  intentions  should  be  made  no-^s  immediately,  in  time  of 
peace,  so  that  all  prospective  enemies  may  not  be  able  to  say  they 
“didn’t  know'.’’ 

Germany  claims  her  “rights  ’’  on  land  by  virtue  of  the  “might  ’’ 
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she  possesses  to  enforce  those  “rights.”  We  are  still  the  mightiest 
sea-Power,  and  it  is  only  on  the  sea  that  we  can  use  our  might 
to  enforce  what  we  believe  to  be  our  right — our  right  to  live. 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  elementary  act  of  self-preservation  that 
Great  Britain  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  Declaration  of  London 
unless  there  is  a  clause  added  to  it  forbidding  the  conversion  of 
merchant-ships  into  war-ships  on  the  high  seas  without  going  into 
one  of  their  own  ports  and  being  duly  commissioned  as  men- 
of-war. 

All  the  other  items  of  this  precious  hotch-potch  of  lawyer’s 
sophistries  and  contradictions,  which  “Excubitor”  so  greatly 
admires  and  asks  Parliament  to  ratify,  sink  into  the  insignificance 
of  mere  hair-splitting  trivialities  beside  this  deadly  weapon  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  destruction  of  British  commerce ;  and  the  omission 
to  forbid  this  revival  of  privateering — specially  directed  against 
this  country — is  amply  sufficient  of  itself  to  prevent  any  British 
Government  from  ratifying  the  Declaration  of  London. 

C.  C.  Penrose  Fitzgerald, 

Admiral  (retired). 
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‘‘It  is  no  use  making  laws  if  you  intend  to  play  with  them  like  cards.” 

Peter  the  Great. 

When  Biron,  Duke  of  Courland,  the  lawless  favourite  of  Anna 
Ivanovna,  was  driving  towards  exile  in  Siberia,  he  met  Marshal 
Muennich,  whom  he  had  himself  proscribed,  on  the  w’ay  back  to 
Russia.  During  the  Duma  protest  of  March  28th  against  the 
measures  by  which  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
restored  his  shaken  dictatorship  and  overthrew  his  foes,  this 
instance  of  retribution  was  recalled  as  prophetic  of  the  victor’s 
fate.  The  speaker  was  no  revolutionary,  but  the  deputy.  Count 
Uvaroff,  member  of  a  strongly  Conservative,  but  Constitutional, 
party  which  in  hope  of  some  progress  towards  bearable  govern¬ 
ment,  had  for  three  years  blindly  supix)rted  the  Premier’s 
every  act.  It  was  these  optimists  who  were  now  formally 
abandoning  their  hopes,  and  thereby  they  seem  to  have  started 
a  solidification  of  Russian  society  against  the  licence  of 
the  Executive  which  recalls  the  unanimous  protest  of  1904-5. 
And  this  reaction  against  the  Government  was  not  without  cause. 
For  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Octobrist  party,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  resolution  on  March  25th,  “what  has  just  taken 
place  compels  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  legislative 
Chambers  are  transformed  into  consultative  assemblies.”  With 
such  transformation,  it  is  reasoned,  the  Constitution  disappears, 
for  a  consultative  assembly’s  conclusions  bind  no  one,  and 
exercise  no  check  upon  the  Executive’s  legislative  proposals  or 
its  administrative  acts.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  never  has 
been  an  effective  Constitution  in  Russia,  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  argue  that  M.  Stolypin’s  counter-revolution  of  iSIarch 
•27th  does  no  more  than  recognise  this  unquestioned  fact.  The 
Premier’s  official  repudiation  of  the  theoretical  Constitution  is  a 
new  event  of  great  gravity,  because  it  establishes  the  restoration 
of  the  Tsar’s  autocracy  upon  a  pseudo-legal  basis. 

Before  M.  Stolypin’s  promulgation  of  the  rejected  Zemstvo 
Bill  as  law,  Russia’s  Constitution  on  paper  was  identical  in 
essential  respects  with  the  Constitutions  of  other  Continental 
States.  liegislators  had  an  absolute  right  of  veto  on  Bills,  and 
absolute  freedom  of  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  their  votes.  The 
Fundamental  Laws  declared  that,  “No  new  law  may  be  issued 
v.ithout  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
Puma  of  the  Empire,”  and  added  somewhat  superfluously  that 
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“Bills  not  accepted  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  bv  the 
Duma  of  the  Empire  are  considered  rejected.”  ^  Until  March 
1911,  the  validity  of  these  vital  articles  had  never  been  impugned; 
and  they  have  not  since  been  impugned,  except  by  the  Premier. 
On  March  18th,  the  upper  chamber,  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
rejected  by  a  very  large  majority  a  Bill  of  M.  Stolypin’s,  already 
sanctioned  by  the  Duma,  which  established  Zemstvo  local 
government  in  certain  provinces.  The  Premier  ignored  the 
rejection,  and  declared  the  Bill  law.  He  had  first  offered  to 
resign.  But  as  Russian  ministerial  resignations  are  imperfect 
without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  (the  usual  formula  is, 
“discharged  by  own  request”)  a  period  of  uncertainty  ensued, 
during  which  the  Premier’s  partisans  at  Court  so  soundly  defeated 
his  foes  that  he  was  allowed  to  dictate  his  conditions ;  and  these 
conditions — that  he  should  be  allow'ed  to  declare  the  Bill  law, 
and  to  expel  from  the  Council  the  legislators  w’ho  led  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  were  duly  carried  into  effect. 

The  storm  of  public  anger  caused  by  this  issue  of  the  quarrel ; 
the  resignations  of  the  Presidents  of  both  Chambers ;  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  long-established  party  divisions ;  and  the  marked  reaction 
on  the  Bourse,  seem  somewhat  uncalled-for  consequences  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  not  the  first — or  tenth — time  that  laws 
had  been  illegally  issued  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature. 
But  the  new  violation  of  the  Constitution  w’as  different  and 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  old.  Hitherto  M.  Stolypin  had 
promulgated  unsanctioned  laws  by  coup  d' Hat  (instance  the 
Election  Law  of  June  16th,  1907) ;  under  various  ingenious 
pretexts,  such  as  calling  the  laws  “regulations”  (instance  the 
blow  against  the  Duma  after  the  Naval  Estimates  crisis  in 
1909);  by  ordering  the  Ruling  Senate  to  give  “interpretations” 
of  laws  which  were  contrary  to  their  spirit  and  letter ;  or  simply 
by  circular  to  the  administrative  officials  ordering  objectionable 
laws  to  be  violated.  The  issue  of  the  Zemstvo  Law  without 
legislative  sanction  was  a  much  more  deadly  blow  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  because,  unlike  the  foregoing  admittedly  irregular 
measures,  it  was  justified  by  the  Premier  as  a  legal  and  Consti¬ 
tutional  act,  and  therefore  established  as  a  precedent  to  be 
followed  in  future  whenever  the  Legislature  ventures  to  differ 
from  the  Executive.  And  what  seemed  worse  to  Russians, 
this  grave  decision  was  taken,  not  over  a  measure  of  pressing 
character,  and  not  at  all  to  meet  a  Constitutional  deadlock,  but 
entirely  to  solve  in  the  interests  of  the  Premier  a  purely  personal 
quarrel.  It  was  this  last  fact  which  caused  the  public  anger, 
for  Russians  reasonably  argued  that  the  Premier  had  sacrificed 

(1)  Fundamental  Laws  (edition  of  April  23rd,  1906).  Arts.  86  and  111. 
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the  last  fragment  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
shaken  position  with  the  dominant  faction  at  Court. 

jNI.  Stolypin’s  expedient,  which  in  accordance  with  his  practice 
he  resolved  to  resort  to  before  consulting  his  colleagues,  did 
more  credit  to  his  boldness  than  to  his  ingenuity.  The  Russian 
Fundamental  Laws  contain  a  clause  providing  for  temporary 
legislation  in  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  (wdth  slight 
alteration)  the  Noten  der  Ordnung  (14th)  Article  of  the  Austrian 
Constitution,  and  appears  in  the  Russian  Constitution  as  the 
87th  Article  : — 

“During  times  of  interruption  of  the  work  of  the  Duma  of  the  Empire, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  will  report  directly  to  the  Emperor  if  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances  make  necessary  a  measure  which  requires  considera¬ 
tion  in  order  of  legislation.  This  resource  cannot  be  used,  however,  to  make 
any  change  in  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  the  Empire,  or  in  the  organisation 
laws  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  or  of  the  Duma  of  the  Empire,  or  in  the 
Electoral  Laws  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  or  of  the  Duma  of  the  Empire. 

“The  validity  of  such  measure  ceases  if  the  Minister,  or  Chief  of  Depart¬ 
ment,  concerned  does  not  within  the  first  tw’o  months  after  the  resumption 
of  the  labours  of  the  Duma  introduce  into  the  Duma  a  corresponding  Bill, 
or  if  the  Duma  of  the  Empire  or  the  Council  of  the  Empire  reject  the  Bill.” 

Disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  definition  of  “extraordinary 
circumstances,”^  but  the  primary  intent  of  the  Article  is  clear; 
and  no  one  has  ever  claimed  that  it  justified  a  prorogation  of  the 
Chambers  ad  hoc,  or  that  during  such  artificial  prorogation  a 
Bill  immediately  before  rejected  by  the  Chambers  could  be 
declared  law.  The  whole  of  the  second  paragraph  confirms  the 
jn-inciple  (elsewhere  explicitly  provided)  that  a  Bill  already 
thrown  out  by  one  Chamber  can  in  no  circumstances  become 
law.  Obviously,  if  the  Legislature  can  be  prorogued  for  rejecting 
a  Bill,  and  the  Bill  promulgated  as  law,  the  right  of  rejection 
disappears,  and  the  \vhole  Constitution  becomes  nonsense. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Stolypin  had  recourse  to  this  interpretation  ; 
promulgated  the  lav.’;  and  banished  his  opponents,  M.  P.  N. 
Durnovo,  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M.  V.  F.  Trepoff, 
from  the  Upper  Chamber  until  the  end  of  1911." 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Premier  had  not  the  faintest 
apprehension  of  the  tempest  he  was  about  to  raise.  It  came 
without  delay.  The  Presidents  of  the  Council  of  the.  Empire 
and  of  the  Duma,  iSOl.  Akimoff®  and  Gutchkoff  (the  latter 
hitherto  a  strong  supporter  of  M.  Stolypin),  resigned;  the  whole 
Octobrist  party  protested  and  w’ithdrew  their  support,  leaving 

(1)  The  laws  instituting  Field  Courts  Martial  and  abolishing  the  Commune 
were  issued  under  this  clause. 

(2)  In  other  words,  they  w^ere  banished  for  ever,  Durnovo  and  Trepoff  being 
members  of  the  Council  of  Empire  by  nomination  of  the  Emperor. 

(3)  The  Tsar  ordered  M.  Akimoff  to  resume  office. 
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the  Premier  oiiposed  by  all  the  Constitutionalists ;  the  Octobrist 
members  proposed  to  resign  en  masse  on  the  ground  that  the 
functions  of  a  legislator  had  ceased  to  exist ;  a  similar  movement 
was  discussed  by  members  of  the  Council,  and  one  member, 
'SI.  Gontcharoff  (considered  a  Stolypinite) ,  did  resign;  the  four 
Constitutional  Duma  parties  drew  up  interpellations  on  the 
Premier’s  illegalities ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  similar 
interpellation  was  introduced  into  the  Council.  In  his  answer 
given  on  April  14th,  the  Premier  dealt  a  further  blow  at  the 
Constitution  by  denying  the  right  of  the  Council  to  put  the 
interpellation.  The  Council  by  a  large  majority  refused  to 
accept  the  answer.  In  the  Council,  as  in  the  Duma,  it  was  the 
Centre,  under  Prince  Troubetskoy,  which  led  the  protest.  The 
indignation  in  the  Council  was  great.  On  March  29th  it  passed 
unanimously  certain  proposals  of  iSI.  Kokovtseff,  apparently  as 
recognition  of  his  vain  resistance  to  the  Premier’s  violence. 
Naturally  the  party  of  the  Autocracy  looked  on  the  matter  with 
other  eyes.  M.  Markoff,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme 
Reactionaries,  acclaimed  the  Premier’s  act  as  further  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  party’s  contention  that  the  Tsar  is  still  absolute 
ruler  :  “I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  no  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  a  violation  of  what  does  not  exist  is  impossible. 

.  .  .  Bear  in  mind  that  if  you  annoy  the  Supreme  Power,  the 
Emperor  can  issue  any  command  he  will.”^  And  the  hardly 
less  reactionary  Count  Vladimir  Bobrinsky,  whose  hysterical 
scenes  on  behalf  of  the  Autocracy  were  one  of  the  scandals  of 
the  first  Duma,  opposed  the  interpellation  on  similar  grounds. 
The  Premier’s  actions — 

“must  not  be  made  the  subject  of  an  interpellation,  because  the  act  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  interpellation  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Power  of  the  Autocrat,  which  power  is  the  source  of  all  law.”  2 

The  delight  of  the  Reactionaries  at  the  Premier’s  support  of 
their  claims  was  not  unanimous.  M.  Purishkievitch,  the  most 
noted  leader  of  the  now’  triumphant  cause,  declared  that,  dearly 
as  he  cherished  the  Tsar’s  Autocracy,  he  had  no  desire  for  the 
Autocracy  of  M.  Stolypin.  M.  Lvoff,  a  member  of  the  hardly 
less  reactionary  Nationalist  party,  compared  the  Premier  to 
.\raktcheyeff ,  and  seceded.  “  Araktcheyeff  ”  from  a  supporter 
seems  rather  severe  ;  but  according  to  modern  ideas  there  was 
something  indecent  in  the  Premier’s  acts,  particularly  in  his 
unlaw’ful  proscription  of  his  opponents ;  and  INI.  Miliukoff  went 
farther  than  INI.  Lvoff  in  declaring  that  “we  have  gone  back  to 
the  remote  past,  to  the  days  of  the  struggle  between  the  Shuiskis 
and  Boris  Godunoff.”  In  his  dealings  with  MM.  Durnovo  and 
(1)  Debate  of  March  28th.  (2)  Ibid. 
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Trepoff  the  Premier  offended  many  men  who  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  about  legality ;  and  the  manner  of  the  expulsion — by 
simply  printing  it  as  nev:s  in  an  official  newspaper — aggravated  its 
illegality.  There  is  no  man  more  fiercely  loathed  with  better 
reason  by  all  Russian  Constitutionalists  than  M.  Peter  Durnovo. 
Yet  practically  the  whole  Council  of  the  Empire,  irrespective  of 
party  (with  the  exception  naturally  of  the  Stolypin  faction), 
demonstratively  paid  him  visits  of  sympathy.  Among  them  were 
his  strong  oiiponent  the  Centre  leader — Prince  Troubetskoy ;  the 
late  Ministers-President,  Goremuikin  and  Count  Witte,  a  large 
number  of  other  ex-Ministers  ;  and  even  M.  Michael  Stakhovitch, 
a  great  progressive  noble,  who  six  years  ago  led  in  the  Libera- 
tionist  movement,  of  which  M.  Durnovo  was  regarded,  with 
reason,  as  the  most  unscrupulous  foe. 

The  Premier’s  levity  deepened  the  general  anger.  He  made 
no  concealment  of  his  surprise  at  what  he  considered  a  tea-cup 
storm,  and  through  his  kinsman,  Neidhardt,  explained  that  as 
the  Octobrists  had  voted  for  the  Zemstvo  Bill  they  should  be 
grateful  to  him  for  illegally  proclaiming  it  law.^  He  had  already 
in  the  official  Rossiya  (a  journal  edited  in  his  own  office)  issued 
a  justification  which  made  clear  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  function 
of  the  Executive  to  decide  what  value  should  be  allowed  to  the 
Legislature’s  vote:  “If  it’’  (the  Bill),  said  M.  Stolypin,  “was 
thrown  out  on  the  Curiae  question,  this  rejection  took  place 
among  actions  and  conditions  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  State  do  not  deserve  consideration” ;  and  he  added,  “the 
legality  of  the  prorogation  and  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
have  recourse  in  this  case  to  exceptional  procedure  is  beyond 
dispute."  The  Premier,  reasoned  Russians  from  this  paragraph, 
can  henceforth  declare  every  veto  of  the  Legislature  invalid  and 
issue  laws  by  his  own  will.  This  condition  had  never  existed  in 
Russia,  because  even  before  the  Constitution  the  Fundamental 
Laws  established  a  fixed  legislative  procedure,  without  wffiich  no 
law  was  valid ;  and  to  the  by  no  means  pedantic  legalists  of 
the  Autocracy,  the  issue  of  laws  by  a  single  official’s  will  was 
inconceivable.  Faced  w'ith  the  necessity  of  again  bringing  in 
the  Zemstvo  Bill  (according  to  the  87th  Article  w’ithin  two 
months),  the  Premier  made  no  concealment  that  he  claims  this 
unlimited  power.  When  the  Octobrists,  who  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Duma,  declared  that  as  protest  they  would  next 
time  reject  the  Bill,  M.  Stolypin  replied  that  he  would  regard 

I  this  as  a  defiance ;  and  he  further  explained  in  the  Rossiya  that 

4  the  Legislatures  might  amend  the  law,  but  he  refuses  to  recognise 

1  their  right  to  reject  it.  In  what  respects  the  exercise  of  its  voting 

(1)  Busskoe  Sloi-o,  March  28th. 
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power  by  one  Chamber  is  a  defiance,  and  by  the  other  Chamber 
an  offence  authorising  the  expulsion  of  the  voters,  was  not  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  very  remarkable  Constitutional  jurist ;  but  the 
natural  assumption  is  that  if  the  Octobrists  in  future  vote  in 
the  way  that  seems  proper  to  them,  they  will,  like  their  Con¬ 
stitutional-Democratic  colleagues,  be  proclaimed  revolutionaries, 
and  outlawed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  antecedent  history  of  these  very 
remarkable  actions,  w'hich  prima  facie  look  so  inexcusable,  it 
is  fair  to  remember  that  there  are  extenuating  circumstances, 
which  impartial  Englishmen,  unlike  angry  Russians,  ought  to 
make  allowance  for.  It  would  be  bad  reasoning  to  put  M. 
Stolypin’s  actions  on  a  level  with,  say,  a  promulgation  as  law  of 
a  Bill  rejected  by  one  of  the  British  Houses,  followed  by  an 
expulsion  of  those  w’ho  opposed  it.  The  parallel  is  false,  because 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  there  fails  entirely 
that  respect  for  legality  which  is  assumed  in  every  English 
politician.  The  vice  of  Russia’s  rulers  is  not  merely  that  they 
hate  Constitutions  and  law's,  but  that  the  whole  complicated 
historical  and  cultural  conceptions  w'hich  inspire  Constitutionalism 
and  legality  are  necessarily  outside  their  mental  grasp.  To  all 
these  Stolypins,  Stcheglovitoffs,  and  Durnovos,  a  Constitution 
is  a  transcendental  abstraction,  a  Fourth  Dimensional  figment 
which  you  can  talk  about  all  day,  but  never  by  any  mental 
exertion  visualise  or  bring  into  real  relation  to  life.  M.  Stolypin 
had  been  breaking  the  law  every  day  for  five  years — indeed,  he 
never  ceased  law’ -breaking,  except  in  order  to  hang  others  for 
law’ -breaking ;  and  when  in  the  middle  of  March  he  w  anted  to 
do  something  forbidden  by  the  law’,  he  apparently  broke  the  law 
with  the  feeling  that  w’hat  he  did  w’as  normal,  facile,  and  even 
inevitable.  When  the  African  Kaffir  lights  his  fire  w’ith  a  Bible, 
he  answers  the  shocked  missionary  w’ith  perfect  cogency  :  “It 
burns,  therefore  it  w’as  meant  for  the  fire.”  The  Constitution, 
reasoned  the  Premier,  after  five  years  successful  testing,  tears  up, 
therefore  it  was  meant  for  tearing  up.  In  the  St.  Petersburg 
bureaucrats,  w’hen  they  engage  in  law-breaking,  the  consciousness 
of  guilt — the  “subjective  moment,”  as  German  jurists  call  it — is 
entirely  absent ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  Premier’s  conscious  and 
very  much  worse  offences,  Russians  w’ould  to-day  be  merely 
arching  their  eyebrow’s  instead  of  tearing  their  hair. 

It  W’as  these  conscious  and  w’orse  offences  w’hich  were  the  cause 
of  the  crisis.  M.  Stolypin  expects  Europe  to  believe  that  in 
breaking  the  Constitution  he  was  merely  breaking  certain  vicious 
“Reactionaries”;  but  this  justification,  being  flatly  contrary  to 
the  truth,  was  mainly  kept  for  foreign  consumption;  and  when 
it  arrived  back  at  St.  Petersburg  caused  considerable  surprise. 
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and  some  indignation  to  the  “Eeactionaries,”  who  considered  it 
a  breach  of  fair  play.  A  Moscow^  newspaper  expressed  their 
opinions  :  — 

“  Sharp  criticism  is  heard  of  the  claim  of  the  Premier  that  he  broke  with 
the  Reaction.  Tell  us,  ask  the  bureaucrats,  what  that  means?  With  whom 
did  the  Premier  break,  and  on  what  point  does  he  differ  from  the  Reaction? 
When  did  the  separate  races  which  make  up  the  Empire  ever  suffer  from 
such  unrelieved  tyranny  as  under  M.  Stolypin?  Did  ever  the  most  extreme 
Reactionaries  of  former  times  reach  the  extravagances  of  persecution  which 
are  now  being  suffered  by  Jew’s,  Poles,  and  Finns?  ”  i 

And  so  on.  And  as  a  fact,  the  quarrel  now  awaiting  decision 
cannot  at  all  be  described  as  Reaction  versus  Progress.  It  is, 
and  was,  a  quarrel  of  all  the  Progressives  plus  a  minority  of  the 
Reactionaries  versus  the  majority  of  the  Eeactionaries ;  and  the 
Premier’s  party  was  the  second.  M.  Stolypin’s  only  complaint 
is  that  all  the  Eeactionaries  w’ould  not  support  him  in  destroying 
the  Progressives.  The  Council  of  the  Empire  Eeactionaries 
(Eight,  or  Pravaya  Partiya)  had  until  lately  voted  exactly  as  the 
Government  desired ;  and  only  of  late  did  it  split  up  into  two 
sections,  of  which  one,  under  M.  Durnovo  and  M.  Trepoff,  began 
to  oppose  the  Premier.  These  are  the  two  members  who  have 
been  expelled  from  the  Council,  and  in  order  to  understand  the 
feud,  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  offences.  M.  Durnovo’s  offence 
was  that  as  a  party  leader  he  voted,  and  led  his  follow’ers  to  vote, 
as  he  wished.  ]M.  Trepoff  went  further ;  he  had  an  audience 
with  the  Tsar  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  in  which  he  made  charges  against 
M.  Stolypin  of  manipulating  in  his  own  interest  a  deputation 
from  the  N.W.  provinces  asking  for  a  Zemstvo.  M.  Stolypin 
complained  of  M.  Trepoff.  But  he  was  hoist  with  his  owm 
petard,  because  it  was  he,  and  none  other,  who  invented  the  evil 
practice  of  private  audiences  w’ith  the  Emperor  in  order  to 
get  through  the  Legislature  his  own  reactionary  laws.  On 
May  10th,  1910,  when  it  was  doubtful  how’  far  the  Octobrists 
would  support  the  Premier’s  Bill  abolishing  the  Finnish  Consti¬ 
tution,  a  special  message  from  the  Tsar  was  delivered  (through 
M.  Krupensky)  bidding  the  Duma  pass  the  Bill  at  once.  In 
December  the  Premier 'got  another  private  message  from  the 
Tsar  ordering  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  a  second  particularly 
oppressive  Bill  against  the  Finns.  How  often  the  Tsar  sent 
secret  messages  no  man  knows ;  but  of  late  all  the  Council’s 
rejections  or  mutilations  of  Duma  reforms  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  sovereign’s  intervention,  or  to  the  intervention  of  the 
secretary,  priest,  or  spiritualist  in  charge  of  the  Court.  And  the 
Prime  Minister  who  connived  at  these  rejections  and  mutilations, 


(1)  Busskoe  Sloro,  March  28th. 
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and  even  advocated  them,  never  complained  of  the  Tsar’s  secret 
messages  until  they  were  directed  against  himself. 

As  this  connivance  conflicts  with  the  Premier’s  pretence  that 
he  broke  the  Constitution  in  order  to  defeat  the  Reactionaries 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  it  as  a  fact.  The  Bills  destroyed  bv 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  Reactionaries  were  Government 
measures ;  yet  w’hen  they  arrived  in  the  Council  the  Premier 
again  and  again  absented  himself,  and  his  colleagues  did  the 
same,  so  that  not  a  w'ord  was  officially  spoken  to  prevent  their 
destruction.  “They  demonstratively  absent  themselves,”  said 
Count  Witte  wdth  a  contemptuous  gesture,  seeing  that  not  one 
Minister  turned  up  to  defend  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  religious 
liberties  of  the  Old  Believers.  Ministers,  how’ever,  went  further 
than  merely  watching  w'ithout  protest  the  destruction  of  their 
own  very  moderate  reforms.  They  helped  in  the  process.  When 
the  Government  Bill  abolishing  the  Volost  peasant  Courts— a 
reform  which  even  Reactionaries  formerly  admitted  was  necessary 
— arrived  in  the  Council,  the  Premier  rose,  solemnly  denounced 
it,  and  even  humiliated  himself  by  thanking  the  Council  Re- 
-actionaries  for  rejecting  it.  Again  and  again  Duma  leaders  pro¬ 
tested,  but  M.  Stolypin  had  nothing  to  say.  It  wdll  be  asked  why 
did  the  Government  abandon  in  the  Council  the  reforms  it  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  Duma ;  and  why  did  the  Premier  not  misapply  the 
87th  Article  to  force  them  through,  or  expel  from  the  Council 
those  who  voted  them  down  ?  This  at  first  sight  seems  a  paradox. 
The  reason  is  that  long  intervals  passed  betw^een  the  passage  of  the 
Bills  in  the  Duma  and  their  consideration  by  the  Council.  In 
the  intervals,  the  Tsar,  the  Court,  the  bureaucrats,  and  with 
them  the  helpless  ^linisters,  seeing  the  complete  subsidence 
of  the  Revolution,  were  growing  more  and  more  reactionary;  so 
that  a  legislative  project  which  in  1908  w’as  an  obvious  common¬ 
place  reform,  in  1909  was  too  Liberal,  in  1910  w'as  a  seditious 
infamy,  and  in  1911  sheer  treason.  That  is  w’hat  Russians  call 
popravienie,  w’hich  means  “movement  to  the  Right.”  Since 
the  drafting  of  the  Volost  reform  three  years  had  passed ;  and 
in  these  years  the  bureaucrat  Liberals  had  become  Conservatives, 
the  Conservatives  had  become  Reactionaries,  and  the  Re¬ 
actionaries  had  become  hysterical  obscurantists  of  despotism.  A 
measure  called  “reactionary”  in  1906  is  violently  Jacobin  in 
1911.  And  the  Premier  w’ent  with  the  rest,  and  abandoned  and 
even  denounced  his  own  reforms.  Out  of  this  situation  developed 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  feud  betw’een  the  Stolypin  and 
Durnovo- Witte  factions.  Each  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
Tsar  was  trying  to  manoeuvre  the  other  into  the  fatal  position 
of  “reformer,”  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  rival’s  destruction. 
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The  Durnovo-Witte  factionists  began.  In  1909  they  took  the 
fact  that  the  Premier  had  passed  the  Naval  Estimates  in  accord 
with  the  law  as  an  excuse  for  an  agitation  against  him  for  sur¬ 
rendering  the  Tsar’s  prerogatives.  This  manmuvre  nearly 
succeeded.  But  the  Tsar,  instead  of  dismissing  his  Minister, 
merely  ordered  him  to  repudiate  his  own  arguments,  and  to  issue 
“regulations”  which  seriously  infringed  upon  the  Duma’s  rights 
over  finance.  This  M.  Stolypin  did.  Since  then  the  Stolypin 
faction  has  left  no  stone  unturned  to  prove  that  it  is  the  Durnovo- 
Witte  faction  w'ho  are  the  kramolniki,  the  foes  of  the  Autocracy. 
This  was  a  pretty  difficult  task,  because  M.  Durnovo  claimed 
to  be  the  staunchest  Autocratist  in  the  Empire ;  and  M.  Witte 
tumbled  over  his  colleague  in  haste  to  prove  that  he  was  also 
counted  among  the  righteous.  He  ridiculed  the  Constitution  as 
an  “abortion”;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  published  a  statement  in  a  Moscow  newspaper  that  no 
such  beneficent  reform  could  ever  be  expected  from  this 
“abortion.”  But  hard  as  was  the  Premier’s  task  to  prove  that 
he,  and  no  other  bureaucrat,  is  the  pure  water  of  Reaction,  he 
succeeded;  and  more  than  succeeded,  for  in  March  last  he 
manoeuvred  M.  Durnovo  and  M.  Witte  into  the  dreaded  position 
of  involuntary  defenders  of  liberty. 

This  was  by  bringing  in  and  noisily  championing  the  extremely 
reactionary  Bill  establishing  Zemstvo  local  government  in  the 
six  provinces  of  Minsk,  Mohileff,  Vitebsk,  Kieff,  Volhynia,  and 
Podolia,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Polish  population  from  all 
influence.  It  was  part  of  the  “Nationalist”  policy  under  which 
reform  is  being  stayed  by  sowing  racial  dissension  ;  and  (in  close 
analogy  with  the  persecution  of  the  Finns)  the  Premier’s  excuse 
was  the  hated  “  higher  culture  ”  of  the  Poles.  The  primary  aim 
of  the  Bill  w’as  not  at  all  self-government.  It  was  to  exclude 
Polish  influence  from  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  Where 
Zemstvos  exist  it  is  they  which  elect  to  the  Council,  elsewhere 
the  election  is  in  the  hands  of  the  large  landowners ;  and  these 
in  the  six  non-Zemstvo  governments  are  mainly  Poles.  The 
creation  of  an  anti-Polish  Zemstvo  would  weaken  the  Polish 
element  which  naturally  detests  the  Premier,  and  protests  as  far 
as  it  dares  against  his  system  of  racial  and  religious  persecution. 
The  anti-Polish  device  in  the  Bill  was  election  by  race  Curiae ; 
and  on  the  “Curiae  Clause”  M.  Stolypin  took  his  stand.  The 
Bill  was  reactionary.  It  was  opposed  by  all  Progressives  in  the 
Duma,  and  by  all  Progressives  in  the  Council ;  and  it  was  further 
condemned  by  Moderates,  including  Prince  P.  N.  Troubetskoy, 
leader  of  the  Centre.  It  was  opposed  by  M.  Witte,  who  objected 
that  it  oppressed  also  the  Russian  Orthodox  peasantry,  and 
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created  “a  local  oligarchy  with  abominable  contempt  for  their 
rights.”  ^  It  was  not  opposed  by  the  Reactionaries  as  such,  but 
only  by  M.  Durnovo,  M.  Trepotf,  and  a  minority  of  their  party; 
the  rest  of  the  Reactionaries  stood  behind  the  Premier.  The  voting 
sufficiently  exposes  the  pretence  that  the  Premier  was  fighting 
Reactionaries.  On  the  crucial  Curiie  Clause  160  members  voted, 
and  92  voted  as  “noes.”  Of  the  total  160,  68  were  Reactionaries 
(Praviujc),  and  of  these  40  voted  with  ^I.  Stolypin  and  only  28 
against.  So  that  the  real  cause  of  the  Premier’s  complaint  was 
that  all  the  Reactionaries  did  not  support  him,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  outvote  opposition  largely  coming  from  the  Progressives 
and  Centre. 

The  conflict  was,  of  course,  not  a  conflict  over  the  Zemstvo 
Bill.  That  was  the  excuse.  Nobody  cared  about  the  Bill,  because 
every  Russian  knows  that  a  law  will  be  put  into  force  only  to 
the  extent  the  Executive  desires ;  and  that  what  the  Executive 
desires  is  done  without  any  law.  That  has  been  Russia’s  curse 
since  Peter  the  Great  uttered  the  precept  which  I  have  chosen  as 
epigraph  for  this  paper.  Everyone  understood  that  if  M. 
Stolypin  wants  to  persecute  Poles  he  needs  no  legal  sanction ; 
he  began  to  persecute  the  Finns  and  to  abolish  their  Constitution 
in  1908,  although  the  sham  law  sanctioning  his  violence  was  not 
passed  until  1910.  The  Premier’s  system  is  simply  to  ignore  the 
law,  and  if  the  victims  complain  he  compels  the  Senate  to 
issue  an  “interpretation”  (rasyasnieniye)  justifying  his  acts. 
These  rasyasnieniya  have  played  a  considerable  role  in  the  piece¬ 
meal  abolition  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  they  have  lately  been 
pushed  to  such  indecent  extremes  that  even  “Reactionaries” 
])rotest.  During  the  debate  in  the  Council  on  the  Government 
Bill  abolishing  Finland’s  Constitution,  the  Premier  tried  to  quiet 
the  not  too  sensitive  consciences  of  the  members  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  provisions  would  not  be  enforced  in  such  a  way  as 
to  “violate  Finnish  civilisation.” 

“‘This  phrase,’  retorted  Councillor  Korwin-Millewsky,  ‘has  no  success. 
On  the  faces  of  the  friends  of  the  Bill  it  causes  a  delightful  smile;  and  as 
for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  their  only  answer  is  :  “  Excuse  us,  hut  we  are 
grown  men  I  ’’  I  tell  you  that  not  only  will  the  provisions  be  enforced,  but 
they  will  be  enforced  more  rigorously  than  the  law  intends.  Why  is  it  that 
the  Ruling  Senate  is  authorised  to  extend  to  the  law  its  right  of  “  interpre¬ 
tation”?  Because  in  its  present  condition  the  Ruling  Senate  is  ready  in 
ten  lines  to  “interpret  ”  Finland  into  the  province  of  Tashkent.’  ”  2 

It  w'ill  be  seen  that  the  real  motive  for  the  present  faction 
fight  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  gravity  of  the  Zemstvo 
Bill.  What  then  is  the  explanation?  M.  Stolypin’s  headstrong 
character  makes  some  think  that  he  provoked  the  crisis  out  of 

(1)  Council  of  the  Empire ;  debate  of  March  17tb. 

(2)  Ibid.,  June  21st,  1910. 
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sheer  thoughtlessness,  and  then  had  to  resort  to  violence  to  save 
himself.  That  theory  is  incompatible  with  his  secretive  dealings 
with  the  first  and  second  Dumas ;  with  the  nursed  Terrorist 
plot,  by  which  he  destroyed  the  Constitutional  Election  Law; 
and  many  other  incidents  which  show  that  inborn  levity  is  by 
no  means  his  most  dangerous  failing.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Premier  had  brought  himself  into  a  position  from  which  the  only 
escape  was  by  dealing  a  blow  at  the  Constitution.  His  system 
had  collapsed,  and  the  crisis  arose  exactly  three  weeks  after 
that  fact  was  made  plain.  For  three  years  he  had  ruled  Russia 
with  an  obedient  Duma  majority.  That  majority  was  about 
to  dissolve.  It  consisted  of  the  Extreme  Right  or  Autocratists 
(unstable  supporters),  the  Reactionary  Nationalists  (also  practi¬ 
cally  anti-Constitutional),  and  the  Conservative-Constitutional 
Octobrists.  The  Octobrists,  wdio  held  the  balance  of  power, 
were  in  a  bad  way,  largely  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  most  valued 
members  who  were  seceding  from  the  Government  “  Block  ” 
owing  to  the  growing  conviction  that  the  Premier  was  incorrigible. 
The  Finland  law  w^as  a  deadly  blow.  But  in  addition  to  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  Octobrist  party  through  secession,  the  party  nucleus 
itself  was  threatening  to  go  into  opposition.  The  cause  was  the 
complete  failure  of  legislative  reforms;  and,  what  counted  more, 
the  daily  growing  violence  of  the  Premier’s  methods  and  the 
daily  growing  anarchy  in  the  provincial  administration.  Liberals 
—and  naturally  the  more  Left  parties — bitterly  assailed  and 
ridiculed  the  Octobrists  for  supporting  the  Premier,  and  reasoned 
that  the  more  subservient  the  Duma  the  more  its  subserviency 
was  exploited  by  the  administration  for  ends  of  despotism  and 
corruption.  The  Octobrists  replied  :  “At  all  costs  preserve  the 
Duma,”  and  reasoned  that  if  the  Duma  turned  oppositional  it 
would  be  dissolved  like  its  predecessors,  and  this  time  abolished. 
The  Left  parties  answered  that  a  parliament  is  an  instrument, 
and  not  an  end ;  and  that  a  parliament  helpless  to  retard  a  per¬ 
sistent  aggravation  of  misrule  might  as  well  not  sit.  And  of  late 
attacks  upon  the  Duma  have  filled  the  newspapers  from  the  pen, 
not  of  revolutionaries,  but  of  men  of  moderate  Liberal  and  even 
of  Octobrist  colour.  The  Duma,  it  was  declared,  had  ceased  to 
be  anything  but  an  instrument  of  publicity ;  and  even  here  its 
functions  were  doomed.^  This  controversy  has  now'  only  historic 

(1)  A  man  named  Feodoroff  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  publishing  Duma 
speeches,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  permits  free  publication.  Thereupon 
M.  Stolypin  got  from  the  Ruling  Senate  the  surprising  interpretation  that  a 
Duma  speech,  when  not  accompanied  by  the  whole  text  of  the  day’s  debate, 
is  not  the  speaker’s,  but  the  publisher’s  “independent  literary  composition, 
involving  criminal  prosecution.”  On  December  17th  he  seized  the  Peterburg- 
sJciya  Viedomosti,  Rietch,  Sovremionnoe  Slovo,  Peterburgskoija  Gazeta,  and 
Peterburgski  Listok  for  publishing  a  Duma  speech. 
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interest,  because  the  controversialists  have  since  drawn  together. 

It  was  the  Octobrist  party’s  own  supporters  who  first  revolted. 

At  the  Party  Congress  in  October,  1909,  they  complained  bitterly 
that  their  parliamentary  representatives  had  failed  to  check  the 
Government’s  illegalities  and  abuses.  This  led  to  the  first  formal 
Octobrist  protest.  On  March  7,  1910,  the  party  leader,  M. 
Gutchkoff  (late  Duma  President),  rose  in  the  Duma  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  Eussia  had  waited  patiently  while  “pacification” 
was  delaying  reforms,  but  that  these  were  now'  overdue.  “We 
are  waiting,”  he  repeated  thrice.  This  “We  are  waiting,” 
became  a  sort  of  catch-phrase  for  Eussian  politicians,  and  on  it 
the  oppositional  publicists  improvised  daily  wdth  the  derisive 
variation,  “You  will  wmit.”  Again  and  again  distinguished 
members  of  all  parties  declared  that  the  hope  of  reform  was  now 
utterly  abandoned.  Three  months  ago  the  Octobrists  joined 
the  Opposition  in  rejecting  a  Bill  by  which  the  Premier  planned 
to  take  the  drainage  of  St.  Petersburg  from  the  corrupt  and 
supine  municipality  and  entrust  it  to  his  much  corrupter  and 
supiner  friends.  M.  Stolypin  was  angry.  He  dispatched  the 
inevitable  “secret  circular”  to  the  provincial  officials  commanding 
them  to  prepare  to  overthrow  the  Octobrists  at  the  coming 
elections,  and  favour  instead  the  reactionary  Nationalists.  The 
“secret  circular”  came  out.  The  Octobrists  w'ere  still  angrier. 
They  had  just  admitted  that  the  Premier’s  methods  against  the 
Liberals  were  too  much  to  be  borne;  and  now’,  when  these 
methods  were  applied  against  themselves,  self-interest  quickened 
their  instinct  of  justice.  On  February  25th,  the  Octobrist  deputy 
Schidlowsky  declared  that  “the  first  revolutionary  in  Eussia  is 
the  administration.  .  .  .  Occurrences  absolutely  impossible  in 
the  days  of  Plehve  have  now’  become  possible.”  This  indicated 
that  the  Octobrists  were  at  last  adopting  the  conclusions  of  the 
Constitutional-Democrats,  whose  deputy,  M.  INIaklakoff,  perhaps 
the  most  talented  and  moderate  man  in  the  Duma,  had  a  year 
before  explained  how  M.  Stolypin  w’as  intent  on  provoking  a 
fresh  revolt  in  order  to  gain  an  excuse  for  still  w’orse  repression 

“‘Our  Government,’  said  M.  Maklakoff,  ‘has  grown  in  conflict  with 
sedition,  and  cannot  live  without  sedition.  Without  Revolution  it  does  not 
know  what  to  do,  or  what  to  do  with  its  instrument,  the  bureaucracy.  It 
is  like  a  military  commander  w'ho  all  his  life  has  been  used  to  making  war, 
and  in  time  of  peace  is  at  a  loss  for  an  occupation.  Therefore,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  creates  sedition  where  there  is  none;  it  revolutionises  whole  districts; 
it  turns  loyal  citizens  into  foes;  and  it  will  continue  in  this  way,  because 
thus  it  justifies  its  existence. 

“  ‘  After  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Duma,  during  the  shock  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  wave,  when  the  Government  was  asked  to  refuse  all  reforms,  it 
answered  that  no  struggle  with  the  Revolution  would  stop  reforms,  and  that 
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it  was  fighting  only  the  enemies  of  society.  In  this  answer  there  w'as  a 
whole  programme.  In  M.  A.  I.  Gutchkoff’s  expression,  these  words  gave 
tranquillity  on  credit.  But  now,  after  three  years  of  trials  and  patience, 
when  we  are  met  only  with  the  same  words,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  what 
the  Government  takes  Russia  for  that  it  can  speak  such  words.  If  we  could 
only  see  the  slightest  improvement  in  our  life  we  might  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  slowness  of  progress,  and  we  could  realise  that  nothing  can  be  done 
in  a  hurry.  But  our  Government  is  beyond  hope,  because  in  measure  as 
its  licence  and  lawlessness  increase,  its  satisfaction  with  itself  increases 
also.’  ”  ^ 

It  will  be  asked  what  the  Premier  has  done  to  merit  such 
reproaches  from  Russia’s  most  moderate  men.  The  measure  of 
personal  responsibility  is  hard  to  define,  because  naturally  the 
aggravation  of  Russia’s  condition  was  inevitable  the  moment 
society  proved  too  w’eak  to  defend  its  rights ;  and  all  that  can 
certainly  be  said  is  that  misrule  took  crude  forms  under  jNI. 
Stolypin  which  it  might  not  have  taken  under  the  more  cautious 
and  experienced  bureaucrats  who  are  now  intriguing  against  him. 
After  five  years  of  the  Premier,  no  single  law  embodying  the 
October  manifesto’s  promises  of  liberty  “of  the  person,  con¬ 
science,  word,  speech,  meeting,  and  association,”  has  been 
passed ;  and  M.  Witte’s  temporary  reforms  in  these  matters  have 
one  and  all  been  annulled  without  legal  revocation  by  the 
Premier’s  secret  circulars.  Russians  are  impatient  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  law's  cannot  be  made  in  a  hurry,  because  they  see  that 
oppressive  laws,  like  the  Finland  measure  and  the  Zemstvo 
measure,  have  been  pushed  through  with  astonishing  speed,  and 
by  all  forms  of  procedure,  legal  and  illegal.  That  is  the  first 
complaint.  The  next  is  that  the  exceptional  machinery  of 
repression  is  being  put  in  force  to  punish  the  most  harmless 
actions  and  words ;  that  the  more  the  Revolution  subsides  the 
fiercer  is  the  repression  ;  that  exile  without  trial  is  practised  more 
than  under  Plehve,  and  is  even  increasing;*  that  the  prisons  are 
twice  as  full  as  under  Plehve ;  ®  that  despotism  is  everywhere 
aggravated  by  anarchy  of  a  kind  wholly  unknown  under  Plehve ; 
that  the  Tolmatcheffs,  Dumbadzes,  Muratoffs,  and  other  incorrig¬ 
ible  despots,  openly  backed  by  the  Tsar,  defy  and  deride  the 
central  Government  and  fulfil  its  behests  only  when  they  are 
illegal  and  tyrannical ;  that  the  spending  and  economical  depart- 

(1)  Duma  debate  of  May  12th,  1910. 

(2)  On  November  28th  the  Vice-Director  of  the  Department  of  Police  argued 
before  the  Committee  of  Reporters  on  the  Estimates  of  the  Interior  against 
the  cutting  down  of  votes  on  the  exile  account,  “because  exile  without  trial  will 
increase  and  will  not  decrease.” 

(3)  The  figures  are  :  January,  1st,  1905 — 80,885 ;  1906 — 95,452 ;  1907 — 125,298 ; 
1908 — 160,205;  1909 — 180,206.  Otchiot  Tpo  glarnomy  tiuremnomy  u-pravleniu  za 
ms  (official). 
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merits  are  as  thievish  and  incompetent  as  ever,  as  witness  the 
Amour  Railway  scandal,  the  Dreadnought  scandal,  the  Caucasus 
oil  concessions  scandal ;  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  of 
which  the  Premier  is  chief,  still,  and  despite  repeated  complaint 
and  judicial  exposure,  keeps  in  its  pay  common  criminals  and 
convicted  murderers,  whose  work  is  to  concoct  bomb-plots, 
destroy  obnoxious  individuals,  and  excuse  the  Government’s 
excesses  of  despotism ;  that  the  Ministry  further  protects  from 
justice,  or  lets  out  of  gaol  after  conviction,  notorious  murderers 
who  have  helped  the  Autocratist  cause  by  assassinating  Duma 
members  and  other  prominent  reformers.  And  one  of  the  worst 
vices  of  this  universal  repression  is  that  it  no  longer  exists  mainly 
to  maintain  the  Tsar’s  claims  to  Autocracy,  but  at  least,  to  an 
equal  extent,  to  protect  the  personal  pretensions  of  the  Premier. 

It  was  largely  this  last  feature  of  the  Stolypin  system  which 
was  exploited  by  his  enemies  to  bring  about  his  fall.  Mal¬ 
content  bureaucrats  spread  the  legend  that  the  Premier  was 
himself  posing  as  Autocrat ;  and  even  got  him  expelled  from  his 
lodgings  in  the  Winter  Palace  by  making  capital  out  of  complaints 
of  palace  servants  at  his  arrogant  manners.  Enemies  told 
Nicholas  II.  that  Madame  Stolypin  imagined  she  was  Tsaritsa, 
and  w’as  behaving  accordingly ;  and  this  whisper  did  the  Premier 
more  harm  than  if  he  had  sold  Poland  to  Prussia.  The  intriguers 
resented — not  necessarily  for  proper  reasons — his  filling  minis¬ 
terial  and  other  high  posts  with  relatives,  all  of  whom  (with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  M.  Sazonoff)  are  incompetent,  and  one  of 
whom  is  notoriously  vicious  and  corrupt.  They  seem  also  to  have 
made  capital  out  of  the  indications  of  a  fresh  popular  revolt. 
The  Premier  had  boasted  that  he  had  torn  the  heart  out  of 
P.ussian  resistance  ;  and  here — in  the  shape  of  Tolstoy-’Muromtseff 
demonstrations  and  University  strikes — was  the  old  incorrigible 
heart  beating  again.  The  Stolypin  system  had  failed.  That  M. 
Stolypin ’s  position  was  undermined  by  this  mixture  of  mean 
intrigue  and  just  indictment  has  long  been  suspected ;  and  that 
he  would  save  himself  by  dealing  a  fresh  blow  at  the  Constitution 
seemed  likely  to  those  who  knew  at  once  his  personal  character 
and  the  particular  Court  suspicion  which  he  had  to  dissolve.  He 
found  salvation  in  convincing  the  Tsar  that  his  supposed  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  Constitution  was  an  abominable  calumny.  For 
five  years  his  position  had  been  that  of  the  legendary  Russian 
sledge-traveller  pursued  by  wolves.  His  methods — the  exhausted 
horses — were  failing.  The  intriguers — wolves  thirsting  at  once 
for  his  blood  and  the  blood  of  the  Constitution  (the  children  in 
the  sledge) — were  close  behind.  To  save  himself  and  lighten  the 
burden  he  threw'  the  children  to  the  wolves  one  by  one.  First, 
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in  June,  1907,  went  the  Constitutional  Electoral  Law;  secondly, 
in  1909,  went  half  the  Duma’s  rights  in  finance  ;  thirdly,  as  result 
of  the  March  crisis,  went  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  veto 
Government  Bills.  Naturally,  these  were  not  the  only  sacrifices. 

In  the  intervals  was  a  whole  series  of  minor  infringements 
disguised  as  Imperial  decrees,  illegal  applications  of  the  87th 
Article,  senate  “interpretations,”  and  even  the  device  of  a 
falsified  entry  in  the  Fundamental  Laws.  But  as  if  to  punish 
pusillanimity  and  treachery,  the  wolves  increased  in  number, 
and  to-day,  hungrier  than  ever,  they  are  leaping  round  the 
sledge. 

In  short,  the  Premier  has  saved  himself,  but  he  is  not  safe. 
His  enemies  have  multiplied.  He  has  driven  into  opposition  the 
whole  of  Constitutional  Kussia.  The  cause  is  not  any  impatience 
of  Constitutional  Eussia,  w^hich  to-day  would  welcome  even  the 
mildest  reforms,  but  entirely  his  own  acts  and  personality. 
Vanity,  levity,  and  violence  are  no  qualifications  for  ruling  a 
great  Empire.  Eussia  is  long  used  to  the  last,  but  not  to  the 
first  two.  She  bore  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  conscientious, 
meticulous  tyranny  of  IM.  Pobiedonostseff  and  his  school  of 
statesmen ;  but  no  State  can  withstand  the  licence  of  a  frivolous 
Nero  who  fiddles  gaily  to  the  motive,  “It  does  not  deserve  con¬ 
sideration,”  while  burning  merrily  Constitutions,  institutions, 
races,  religions,  and  men.  During  five  years  of  omnipotence,  M. 
Stolypin  has  destroyed  the  Eussian  Constitution,  destroyed  the 
Finnish  Constitution,  destroyed  the  commune,  assailed  every 
race  in  the  Empire,  assailed  every  religion  (including  even 
Orthodox  Dissent),  and  destroyed,  thrown  into  gaol,  exiled,  or 
proscribed  every  individual  who,  however  moderately  or  legally, 
stood  across  his  path.  There  is  a  Eoman  magnificence  about  it 
which  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  some.  But  the  day  when 
a  freakish  despot  may  bid  mankind  fall  down  and  wmrship  his 
charger  is  over,  and  Eussians  are  asking  impatiently  :  is  it 
never  to  end? 

Any  answer  is  risky.  In  his  relations  to  the  Tsar  and  the 
Tsar’s  keepers,  the  Premier  has  the  triumphant  argument  that 
every  friend  of  Eeform  has  repudiated  him  ;  and  were  he  still 
backed  by  all  the  friends  of  Eeaction  his  position  w’ould  be  beyond 
assailing.  But  that  has  ceased  to  be  so.  He  has  raised  against 
himself  a  powerful  host  of  enemies  out  of  that  solid  class  of 
sanovniki — Court  dignitaries.  Councillors  of  the  Empire,  ex- 
Ministers — among  whom  are  counted  all  the  hundred  friends  of 
M.  Durnovo,  M.  Trepoff,  and  M.  Witte.  This  opposition  in 
itself  is  no  reproach.  The  sanovniki  against  M.  Stolypin,  like 
those  behind  him,  are  not  a  very  creditable  lot.  They  do  not 
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enjoy  the  respect  of  Russians  outside  their  own  class ;  they  are 
without  principle  in  their  political  and  personal  affairs ;  and  most 
of  them  are  ready  for  any  combination  which  will  serve  their 
interested  ends.  But,  intrigue  as  they  do  in  secret,  they  have 
a  certain  class  solidarity,  a  certain  traditional  decency  and 
secretiveness  in  face  of  the  outside  world ;  and  their  anger  at 
the  outrage  perpetrated  on  their  class  by  a  man  they  despise  as 
upstart  has  no  limit.  And  this  time  they  can  flatter  themselves 
that  their  anger  is  just,  and  their  thirst  for  vengeance  disinter¬ 
ested.  It  is  unlikely  that  their  vengeance  will  be  delayed. 
If,  as  indicated  during  the  March  crisis,  the  successor  is 
Kokovtseff,  Russia  may  have  a  respite.  For  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  although  far  too  fond  of  his  post  to  pose  as  reformer, 
has  certain  compensating  merits.  He  is  experienced,  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious,  and  he  fancies  himself  as  a  pedant  of  legality. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  having  discountenanced  the  Premier’s 
headstrong  deeds ;  he  condemned  the  violation  of  Finland  ;  and  he 
has  had  the  courage  to  fight  in  the  Senate  some  of  his  colleague’s 
arbitrary  decrees.  True,  according  to  the  Constitutional  theory 
of  the  “solid  Cabinet,”  M.  Kokovtseff  has  not  only  no  right  to 
fight  these  lawsuits,  but  is  himself  responsible  for  the  Premier’s 
offences,  since  instead  of  meekly  protesting  he  did  not  resign. 
However,  resignation — except  as  a  mananivre — is  rare  among 
Russian  officials,  and  judged  by  St.  Petersburg’s  standard  of 
political  virtue,  the  Finance  Minister’s  hands  are  reasonably 
clean.  Constitutionalists  rejoiced  when  they  heard  he  was  to 
succeed ;  but  a  better  tribute  is  the  enmity  of  the  Nationalists, 
who  complained  that  M.  Kokovtseff  would  “govern  with  one  eye 
on  Europe  and  international  finance.”  By  this  they  meant  that 
he  would  check  the  reckless  policy  of  adventure  which  has  at 
last  given  Europe  a  fright.  Since  a  reforming  statesman  from 
outside  bureaucratic  ranks  is  inconceivable,  the  elevation  of  M. 
Kokovtseff  would  be  welcomed  by  all  who  wish  to  see  Russia  at 
peace.  Unfortunately  that  issue  is  not  certain.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  when  Biron  goes  he  will  meet  Muennich  returning 
in  the  shape  of  M.  Peter  Durnovo,  or  some  other  light  of  the 
intriguing  faction,  w^hich  though  at  present  accidentally  the 
injured  party,  stands  nowise  above  the  enemy  in  legality  and 
caution.  In  that  case  Russia,  if  she  can  hardly  lose,  will  gain 
nothing  from  the  Premier’s  fall.  But  that,  after  all,  is  in  the 
eternal  tradition,  for  w^hat  Minister’s  rise  or  fall  has  ever  profited 
Russia? 


Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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For  some  time  past  the  attention  of  diplomatists  has  been 
seriously  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  settle  the  various  problems 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  have  arisen  in  the 
Far  East.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  recent  agreement 
between  Russia  and  Japan  in  regard  to  Manchuria  had  finally 
disposed  of  all  outstanding  questions  of  international  concern.  To 
suggest,  however,  that  this  agreement  has  been  cordially  received 
in  America  would  amount  to  a  misrepresentation  of  fact.  Not 
unnaturally  the  State  Department  at  Washington  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  reticent  in  the  expression  of  its  views.  On  the  whole, 
it  claims  to  be  satisfied  with  the  entente  betw’een  Japan  and 
Russia  because  it  sees  in  this  entente  the  removal  of  the  danger 
undoubtedly  present  for  many  months  after  the  close  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  campaign — the  renewal  of  a  sanguinary  struggle  in 
Manchuria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Press,  with  a 
lighter  sense  of  responsibility,  has  frankly  declared  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  amounts  to  little  more  or  less  than  a  division  of  the  spoils 
in  Manchuria  between  Russia  and  Japan,  that  it  has  banged  the 
Open  Door  in  the  face  of  the  Powers,  and  that  it  has  given  sanction 
in  principle  to  a  return  to  the  policy  of  “spheres  of  influence.” 
The  inception  of  this  policy  some  thirteen  years  ago,  it  will  be 
remembered,  constituted  a  grave  peril  to  the  world’s  peace — a 
peril  only  averted  by  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hay,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  all  the  Powers  interested  in 
China  to  make  explicit  declarations  in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Open  Door.  It  would  seem  from  the  present  trend  of 
American  policy  in  China  that  the  newspapers  are  faithfully 
reflecting  the  real  opinions  held  in  high  official  quarters.  For 
instance,  the  United  States  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  China 
to  accept  a  substantial  loan  from  her  bankers.^  It  may  be  urged 
that  this  loan  w’ould  be  an  international  undertaking,  inasmuch 
as  America  has  invited  British,  French,  and  German  financial 
interests  to  participate.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  significant  fact 
cannot  be  overlooked  that  Russia  and  Japan,  two  nations  who 
by  reason  of  their  frontier  relations  and  commercial  interests  are 
directly  concerned  in  the  future  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  have  not 
been  asked  to  take  a  share.  Some  hitch  occurred  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  consequence — to  give  the  Washington  version — of  China’s 
reluctance  to  comply  with  the  stipulation  that  in  order  to  provide 
an  adequate  safeguard  against  maladministration,  a  competent 

(1)  Since  this  article  wae  written  the  contract  for  the  loan  referred  to  has 
been  signed  at  Pekin. 
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American  should  be  appointed  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  In  other,  and  perhaps  equally  well-informed 
quarters,  another  reason  was  advanced  to  account  for  the  delay 
in  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement.  It  was  stated  that  China 
was  by  no  means  pleased  wdth  the  action  of  the  United  States 
in  seeking  to  interest  European  Powders  in  the  matter.  The 
transaction  would  appear  to  resemble  closely  the  American  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  railways  in  Manchuria,  more 
€specially  in  view  of  the  persistent  reports  that  certain  American, 
British,  German,  and  French  groups  have  arrived  at  some 
general  agreement  which  will  obviate  undesirable  rivalry  in  the 
financing  and  construction  of  railways  throughout  the  whole  of 
China.  From  these  circumstances  the  conclusion  may,  perhaps, 
not  unreasonably  be  drawn,  that  the  Washington  policy,  while 
aiming  at  securing  first  place  for  America  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  Pekin  Government,  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  attain  the 
grandiose  ideal  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  the  United  States,  in  face  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  Japan  and  Eussia,  whose  attitude  is  loyally  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  respective  allies.  Great  Britain  and  France,  has 
announced  her  intention  of  continuing  her  active  interest  in  the 
Chinese  project  of  building  a  railwmy  from  Chinchow,  a  town 
near  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung,  to  Tsitsihar,  a  station  on  the  Eussian- 
controlled  Chinese  Eastern  Eailway,  and  from  thence  to  Aigiin, 
an  important  centre  on  the  INIanchurian  side  of  the  Amur  river, 
and  situated  nearly  opposite  the  large  Eussian  town  of  Blago- 
vestchensk. 

Notwithstanding  that  Sir  Edw^ard  Grey  has  declared  his 
inability  to  exert  diplomatic  influence  in  favour  of  this  project, 
it  is  vested  with  considerable  importance  from  the  point  of  view' 
of  British  commercial  interests,  inasmuch  as,  although  American 
bankers  would  make  the  necessary  financial  arrangements,  the 
work  of  building  the  line,  and  the  provision  of  a  large  part  of  the 
material  required,  would  be  entrusted  to  a  prominent  firm  of 
British  railway  contractors.  The  situation  in  the  Far  East  has 
thus  become  exceedingly  complicated  by  the  vigorous  intrusion 
of  the  United  States,  w'hose  diplomacy  is  closely  identified  with 
the  financial  aims  of  her  leading  magnates.  Furthermore,  the 
association  of  British  interests  with  the  scheme  has  not  diminished 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
questions  in  China.  Before  advancing  any  definite  conclusions, 
it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  present  an  impartial  statement  of 
the  attitudes,  and  of  the  actions,  of  the  various  Pow'ers  and  parties 
who  are  directly  concerned.  The  policy  of  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  expansion,  as  persistently  pursued  by  Japan,  not  only  since 
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the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Russia,  but  also  while  hostilities 
were  actually  in  progress,  must  be  held  in  the  main  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  perplexing  situation.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  not  one  but  a  whole  series  of  treaties  and  agreements 
commit  Japan,  in  unequivocal  terms,  to  strict  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Open  Door.  The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  of  1902, 
and  the  renewed  treaty  of  1905,  were  explicit  on  this  all-important 
point.  Both  Japan  and  Great  Britain  placed  on  record  their 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  all  nations. 
Moreover,  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Japan  and 
Russia  at  Portsmouth  in  1905  contains  similar  provisions,  while 
a  series  of  notes  exchanged  between  Japan  and  the  various  Powers 
interested  in  China  finally  reaffirmed,  in  an  unmistakable  manner, 
international  willingness  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  Open  Door. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  belief  that  Japan  had 
no  aggressive  intentions  in  the  region  of  Manchuria  that  secured 
for  her  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  war  against  Russia.  The  formal  declaration 
of  hostilities,  issued  on  February  10th,  1904,  admitted  of  no 
other  interpretation  than  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  Japan 
had  in  view  was  the  expulsion  of  the  wicked  Russians,  and  the 
restoration  of  Manchuria  to  China.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  as  material  reward  for  her  strenuous  exertions  in  the  field, 
she  would,  if  successful,  take  the  place  occupied  by  Russia  in  the 
Kwantung  Peninsula,  and  secure  the  ascendancy  in  Korea.  So 
soon,  however,  as  she  found  that  victory  was  within  her  grasp 
she  began  with  characteristic  energy  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
absorption  of  the  whole  of  Southern  IManchuria.  While  war  was 
still  being  waged  she  flooded  the  country  with  rough  and  ready 
pioneers,  who,  as  it  were,  cleared  the  way  for  the  systematic 
colonisation  W'hich  has  subsequently  been  carried  out  on  such  an 
extensive  scale.  Large  areas  of  land  were  confiscated  from  the 
Chinese  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  army  authorities,  and 
often  merely  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  required  for  military 
purposes.  Long  after  the  exceptional  conditions  that  had  justified 
their  retention  had  ceased,  the  telegraph  and  postal  systems 
remained  in  the  Hands  of  the  Japanese.  Light,  narrow-gauge 
railways  had  been  constructed  between  Hsinmingtun  and  Mukden 
and  between  Mukden  and  Antung.  Furthermore,  the  military 
administration,  by  displaying  considerable  activity  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  reform  of  Newchwang,  had  prepared  the  way  for  Japan’s 
claim  to  certain  privileges  in  regard  to  the  future  management 
of  that  treaty  port.  Nor  had  the  industrial  resources  of  Southern 
Manchuria  been  neglected.  Without  any  agreement  having  been 
arrived  at  with  China,  mines  and  forests  were  occupied  and 
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exploited  by  the  Japanese.  Consequently,  when  peace  lifted  the 
veil,  the  world  saw  that  Japan  was  already  in  possession.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  where  territorial  designs  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scale  are  concerned,  past  experience  shows  that 
possession  invariably  carries  with  it  all  the  points  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  hostilities  the  Portsmouth  Treaty 
was  the  only  covenant  which  on  paper  legally  defined  the  status 
quo  in  Manchuria.  And  this  document,  as  already  set  forth, 
recorded  Japan’s  intention  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  China.  On 
the  face  of  it  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  which  the  slightest 
exception  could  be  taken  by  any  of  the  Powers  whose  declared 
policy  was  that  of  adherence  to  the  principle  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  nations.  In  the  first  place,  the  lease  of  the 
Kw’antung  Peninsula  was  ceded  to  Japan ;  and  bearing  in  mind 
her  enormous  sacrifices  at  Port  Arthur,  it  could  not  reasonably  be 
argued  that  she  was  not  justly  entitled  to  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Eussia  in  that  territory.  In  the  second  place,  the  railway 
as  far  north  as  Changchun  was  transferred  to  Japan.  This 
provision  also  seemed  to  be  a  just  one.  The  armies  of  Japan, 
after  engaging  in  a  series  of  battles  of  unparalleled  magnitude, 
had  fought  their  way  with  splendid  gallantry  to  Changchun,  and 
when  peace  negotiations  were  opened  the  line  up  to  this  point 
was  in  their  occupation.  It  should  be  explained  here  that  it  was 
the  administration  of  the  Manchurian  railways,  when  they  were 
wholly  under  the  management  of  Russia,  that  gave  rise  to  com¬ 
plaints  of  unfair  discrimination  against  foreigners,  and  this 
constituted  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  creating  the  general 
situation  that  led  to  the  war.  So  soon  as  the  southern  section 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  they  let  it  be  known  that,  as 
far  as  their  management  was  concerned,  they  took  their  stand 
upon  Article  VI.  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  which  provided  that, 
not  only  should  the  railway  between  Changchun  and  Port  Arthur 
be  ceded  to  them,  but  also  “all  rights,  privileges,  and  properties 
appertaining  thereto.’’  That  their  interpretation  of  this  Article 
besides  being  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  other  Articles 
in  the  same  treaty  w^as  also  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  no 
less  than  to  the  letter  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  and  to 
the  stipulations  of  various  other  international  agreements  to  which 
Japan  was  a  party,  apparently  gave  no  cause  for  concern 
in  Tokyo.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  Japan’s 
reputation  for  consistency.  For  instance,  it  was  urged  in  officially 
inspired  statements  that  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  w’as  wholly  and 
solely  a  transaction  between  Japan  and  Eussia,  and  that  its 
provisions  bound  only  these  two  Powers.  It  was  also  contended 
that,  in  the  agreement  subsequently  concluded  at  Pekin,  China 
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had  assented  to  its  terms;  and  that,  therefore,  as  neither  China 
nor  Russia  objected,  or  could,  on  the  score  of  treaty  rights,  object 
to  the  policy  of  Japan  in  Manchuria,  no  opposition  from  any  other 
quarter  was  relevant.  In  reply  to  the  assertion  that  the  attitude  of 
Japan,  as  viewed  altogether  apart  from  the  Portsmouth  Treaty, 
was  disloyal  to  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and 
to  various  other  international  agreements  claimed  to  be  superior, 
the  answer  was  returned  that,  so  far  as  commercial  facilities  were 
concerned,  the  door  in  Manchuria  was  wide  open,  but  that  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  railways  Japan  held  certain  privi¬ 
leges  which  she  had  inherited  from  Russia  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure.  In  short,  the  Japanese  stoutly 
denied  that  they  had  given  any  preferential  treatment  to  their 
own  business  men,  and  called  for  data  in  regard  to  the  charges 
repeatedly  made  against  them  that  they  were  acting  in  an  under¬ 
hand  way.  These  data  I  will  endeavour  to  provide  in  the  course 
of  the  present  article. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  seem  logical  to  all  clear-thinking  mindsv 
that  if  the  position  of  Russia  in  regard  to  railway  administration 
before  the  war  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities, 
then  the  attitude  of  Japan,  who  claims  inheritance  of  Russian* 
privileges  in  this  respect,  must  on  the  same  ground  equally  be 
open  to  objection.  And  proceeding  along  the  line  of  argument 
thus  advanced,  it  surely  follows  that  if  Japan  became  our  ally  in 
order  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Russia  in  the  matter  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  by  means  of  railways,  then  she  herself  is  cynically 
breaking  her  solemn  obligations  when  she  asserts  that  it  is  her 
right  to  assume  what  many  politicians  at  one  time  termed  the- 
sinister  mantle  of  Russian  aggression.  As  soon  as  the  war  with 
Russia  was  over  Japan  began  to  consolidate  her  interests  inr 
Manchuria,  with  the  result  that  to-day  she  exercises  over  this 
region  a  protectorate  in  all  but  name.  Her  whole  policy  is  based 
upon  the  activities  of  the  South  Manchurian  Raihvay  Company, 
and  is,  moreover,  justified  by  her  apologists  on  the  ground  that 
these  activities  betoken  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  natural 
expansion  due  to  circumstances  over  which  no  rival  Power  could 
possibly  claim  control.  For  the  rest,  Japan  replies  to  criticism 
by  adroit  references  to  the  rights  secured  to  her  in  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Treaty,  and  in  the  two  agreements  concluded  with  China 
since  the  war.  In  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  honest  appreciation 
of  the  existing  situation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  utmost 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  lamentable  weakness  of  the 
Pekin  Government.  In  other  words,  under  threats  of  war  China 
has  been  forced  to  yield  to  Japan’s  demands.  Despite  all  official 
statements  to  the  contrary,  an  unprejudiced  survey  of  recent 
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events  in  the  Far  East  compels  the  conclusion  that  diplomatic 
negotiations  have  been  altogether  one-sided,  and  that  little  room 
has  been  left  to  the  Chinese  for  that  bargaining  which  is  the  legi¬ 
timate  accompaniment  of  every  transaction,  whether  between 
nations  or  individuals.  Japan,  in  consequence,  has  been  able  to 
extend  her  influence  to  a  degree  far  in  excess  of  anything  secured 
to  her  by  the  Portsmouth  Treaty.  For  example,  she  has  exacted 
from  China  a  share  in  financing  the  reconstructed  railway  from 
Hsinmingtun  to  Mukden.  She  has  also  insisted  upon  similar 
privileges  in  regard  to  the  Kirin-Changchun  line,  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  southwards  w'here  it  is  proposed  to  establish  communication 
with  the  Korean  system.  The  realisation  of  this  last  scheme  will 
lead  to  the  development,  at  the  expense  of  Vladivostock,  of  an  ice- 
free  Japanese  port  in  North-East  Korea,  and  will  have  the  effect 
of  shortening  somewhat  the  journey  over  the  great  railway  route 
from  Moscow  to  the  Far  East.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Antung- 

O 

Mukden  line,  laid  during  the  w'ar  for  military  purposes,  gives 
Japan  yet  another  important  link  in  the  route  from  east  to 
west,  a  link  through  South-Eastern  Manchuria  and  Korea,  which 
will  enable  the  journey  to  be  made  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
to  Japan  with  a  sea-voyage  of  only  ten  hours  across  the  Tsushima 
Straits.  In  the  matter  of  mines  also  Japan  has  wrung  important 
concessions  from  China.  The  last  convention  between  the  two 
countries  stipulates  that  the  mineral  wealth  along  the  South 
Manchurian  railway  and  the  Antung-Mukden  railway  shall  be 
w'orked  as  joint  enterprises.  In  other  foreign  railway  concessions 
in  China  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  ten  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  line  shall  be  the  area  within  which  minerals  may  be 
exploited  by  the  holders.  As  there  is  no  similar  restriction  in 
the  original  agreement  betw^een  Eussia  and  Japan  in  connection 
with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Eailw^ay,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Japanese,  who  lay  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Eussian  privileges, 
are  seemingly  at  liberty,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  mines,  to  place 
a  very  wide  interpretation  upon  the  extent  of  those  privileges. 
In  short,  the  Japanese  are  vigorously  pursuing  a  policy  in  ]\Ian- 
churia  which  can  only  be  termed  conquest  by  railw^ay  penetration. 
It  cannot  be  too  clearly  emphasised  in  this  connection  that  the 
South  Manchurian  Eailway  Company  is  an  undertaking  super¬ 
vised,  if  not  actually  controlled,  by  the  Government.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  total  investment  of  tw'enty  millions  sterling,  one-half  of 
the  shares  in  the  enterprise  being  held  by  the  Government,  w’hile 
it  enjoys  statutory  powers  of  borrowing  to  the  actual  extent  of 
its  capital.  The  operations  of  the  company  are  exceedingly  wide 
and  varied,  for  not  only  does  it  administer  towns  and  territories 
adjoining  the  railways,  but  it  engages  in  mining,  warehousing. 
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shipping,  harbour-control,  and  various  other  productive  under¬ 
takings.  For  its  protection  the  State  maintains,  under  the  guise 
of  railway  guards,  a  not  inconsiderable  garrison  in  Manchuria. 
In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  pre¬ 
tence  as  to  the  maintenance  of  Chinese  sovereignty  cannot  be 
regarded  as  otherwise  than  farcical.  To  each  department  of  the 
various  Japanese  administrations,  including  the  Government  of 
the  Ivwantung  Peninsula,  there  are  attached  large  staffs  of 
officials,  whose  duties  not  only  conflict  among  themselves,  but 
are  very  often  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  shows  scant  respect 
for  Chinese  authority.  The  Japanese  profess  to  be  pained  at  the 
criticism  which  their  conduct  has  provoked  in  England.  They 
point  out  that  although  the  original  concession  for  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Kailway  permitted  only  Chinese  and  Russians  to  become 
shareholders,  and  that  they  succeeded  to  Russia’s  privilege  in 
this  respect,  English  capital  has,  indeed,  been  admitted  in  the 
development  of  the  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  war 
exhausted  the  financial  resources  of  Japan.  Consequently,  she 
was  in  urgent  need  of  funds  with  wdiich  to  place  the  South  Man¬ 
churian  Railw'ay  and  its  many  subsidiary  enterprises  on  a  profitable 
basis.  To  enable  her  to  attain  this  object  she  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  several  large  debenture  issues  in  England.  These  deben¬ 
tures,  carrying  with  them  the  guarantee  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  naturally  bore  a  limited  interest,  and  it  was  not  sufficiently 
realised  in  England  at  the  time  that  the  money  so  obtained 
would  be  used  to  establish  the  political  and  commercial  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Japan  in  Southern  Manchuria  at  the  expense  of 
British  enterprise.  In  other  words,  the  prospectus  accompanying 
the  issue  of  the  loan  carefully  omitted  to  state  that  Japan  not  only 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  all  Russia’s  rights  and  privileges  in 
Manchuria,  but  that  she  had  proceeded  considerably  farther  than 
she  was  entitled  to  proceed,  even  assuming  the  legality  of  this 
inheritance,  and  was  extending  her  activities  in  spheres  that  w^ere 
altogether  beyond  the  railway  itself.  Finding  that  they  cannot 
defend  their  actions  on  any  other  ground,  the  Japanese  fall  back 
on  the  plea  that  the  position  occupied  by  them  in  Manchuria 
is  a  reward  justly  merited  by  virtue  of  their  enormous  sacrifices  in 
the  w’ar.  Nevertheless,  they  persist  in  asserting  that  geographical 
proximity,  and  political  and  commercial  influence  legitimately 
secured  by  their  treaty  relations  with  Russia  and  China, 
alone  constitute  their  advantages,  and  that  there  is  no  unfair 
discrimination  such  as  would  give  warrant  for  the  complaint  that 
they  have  ignored  their  solemn  obligations  to  maintain,  unim¬ 
paired,  the  doctrine  of  the  Open  Door.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  a  system  was  introduced  w'hereby  Japanese 
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traders  who  combined  together  were  financed  at  low  rates  bv 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  and,  in  addition,  were  given  prefer¬ 
ential  steamship  rates  as  well  as  substantial  rebates  over  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway.  Baron  Sakatani,  when  Minister 
of  Finance,  told  the  writer  that  these  privileges  were  extended 
merely  because  “  combines  ”  were  able  to  deal  in  large  consign¬ 
ments  convenient  for  the  railway  authorities  to  handle.  He  added 
that  in  the  event  of  foreign  merchants  resorting  to  similar  methods 
they  would  be  equally  well  treated.  As  I  have  on  a  former 
occasion  jwinted  out,  it  is  obvious  that  foreign  merchants  in 
the  Far  East,  who  are  usually  competitive  middle-men,  cannot 
merge  their  interests ;  nor  is  it  right  that  in  order  to  receive 
the  same  terms  as  those  accorded  their  Japanese  rivals  they 
should  be  forced  to  organise  themselves  into  “trusts.”  Their 
goods  are  obtained  from  Europe  or  America,  and  even  assuming 
that  initial  difficulties  were  overcome,  inevitable  circumstances 
would  deprive  them  of  all  other  privileges  save  those  accruing 
from  railway  rebates.  Finally,  the  Japanese  point  out  that  in 
order  to  demonstrate  their  good  faith  to  the  world,  they  have 
throw’n  open  Port  Arthur  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 
But  a  report  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company  gives, 
perhaps  inadvertently,  the  true  motive  for  this  action.  It  states 
that  Japanese  trade  at  Dalny  having  increased  to  such  an 
enormous  extent,  the  port  is  altogether  inadequate  for  modern 
needs,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  Port  Arthur  should  be 
converted  without  delay  into  a  commercial  centre.  The  real 
attitude  of  Japan  in  regard  to  Manchuria,  however,  was  not 
disclosed  until  the  end  of  1907,  when  she  succeeded  in  vetoing 
the  Chinese  project  for  extending  the  North  China  railways  from 
Hsinmingtun  to  Fakumen,  and  sought  to  justify  her  action  on 
the  ground  that  China  had  given  an  undertaking  in  a  protocol  to 
the  Pekin  Treaty  of  1905,  hitherto  kept  secret,  that  she  would 
not  construct  raihvays  “in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  parallel  to,” 
the  South  IManchurian  Railway.  The  incident  was  of  special 
concern  to  Great  Britain  at  the  time  for  the  reason  that  China 
had  decided  to  entrust  the  work  of  building  the  railw'ay  to  British 
contractors.  The  Foreign  Office  upheld  the  views  of  Japan,  who 
was  thus  left  at  liberty  to  decide,  in  her  owm  interests,  the  dis¬ 
tance  within  which  she  would  consider  a  railway  as  “in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of,  and  parallel  to,”  the  South  Manchurian  Railway. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  from  the  moment  she  entered  Man¬ 
churia  until  the  present  day,  though  open  to  some  criticism,  has 
been  perfectly  consistent.  British  merchants  resident  in  China, 
who  in  the  days  of  her  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  were  bitterly 
anti-Russian  in  their  views,  now  keenly  regret  that  Japan  was 
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ever  victorious  in  the  war.  To  use  a  common  expression,  “there 
was  plenty  of  money  about  “  when  Kussia  was  in  the  ascendancy  ; 
but  the  Japanese  with  their  cheap  labour,  and  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  from  geographical  proximity  and  from  their  control 
of  the  railway,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  defy  competition. 
According  to  an  American  Consular  report,  the  ultimate  effect 
of  Japan’s  policy  will  be  to  concentrate  the  trade  of  Manchuria 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  her  merchants  and  along  the  line  of 
railway.  When  it  is  realised  that  according  to  a  conservative 
estimate,  made  some  years  ago  by  Sir  Alexander  Hosie,  the  value 
of  this  trade  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  fifteen  millions 
sterling  per  annum,  some  idea  will  be  gathered  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  Great  Britain  in  order  to  retain  the  friendship  of  Japan. 
In  any  contrast  between  the  positions  held  by  Eussia  and  Japan 
in  Manchuria,  one  cannot  help  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
whereas  Japan  has  gained  her  end  by  devious,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  by  dubious  methods,  Russia  has  boldly  declared  her 
purpose — a  purpose  from  w^hich  she  has  not  departed  in  one 
single  instance  that  can  be  called  to  mind — of  pursuing  frankly 
a  policy  of  complete  and  effective  railway  control  in  Northern 
Manchuria.  When  I  passed  through  Harbin  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  General  Horvath,  the  manager  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  told  me  candidly  that  it  was  the  fixed  determination 
of  Eussia  to  retain  in  her  own  hands  the  administration  of  the 
territories  adjacent  to  the  railways.  He  added,  however,  that 
municipal  councils  on  wdiich  foreign  residents  could  be  repre¬ 
sented,  were  to  be  organised.  He  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  decisions  of  these  councils  w’ould  be  subject  to  his  ratification 
as  head  of  the  Railway  Administration,  and  also,  in  certain 
important  instances,  to  the  confirmation  of  the  authorities  in 
St.  Petersburg.  At  a  later  date,  an  agreement  providing  for  the 
government  of  Harbin  and  other  towns  was  concluded  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Governments,  and  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  this  agreement  was,  in  the  main,  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Open  Door,  inasmuch  as  Article  I.  stipulated 
that,  “As  a  matter  of  fundamental  principle  the  sovereign  rights 
of  China  are  recognised  on  the  lands  of  the  Railway  Company ; 
they  shall  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  way.”  The  United  States 
continued  vigorously  to  protest  against  the  privileged  position 
secured  by  the  railway  company;  but  recently,  owing  largely 
to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rockhill,  the  American  x\mbassador  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  an  eminent  authority  on  Far  Eastern  affairs, 
a  striking  change  in  policy  was  effected,  and  Washington 
notified  its  assent  in  principle.  Japan  also  has  approved  of  the 
Russian  scheme,  but  it  should  be  added  that  her  motive  in  so 
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doing,  is  to  establish  a  precedent  to  which  she  herself  may  refer 
should  occasion  arise  in  Southern  Manchuria.  Singularly  enough, 
Great  Britain,  who  has  always  been  accused  of  pursuing  a  policy 
of  acquiescence  towards  the  claims  of  other  Powers  in  the  Far 
East,  has  raised  certain  objections  to  the  Eussian  Administration 
in  Harbin ;  but  these  objections  have  been  presented  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  settlement  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  attitude  of  Russia  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  her  railway 
system  has  been  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  unwarrantable 
suspicion.  In  any  criticism  of  the  position  she  holds  to-day,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  was  the  pioneer  in  establishing 
what  has  proved  to  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  w’orld  at  large- 
railway  communication  between  East  and  West.  Before  her 
advent,  the  plains  of  Manchuria  did  not  contain  a  single  dwelling 
fit  for  European  habitation,  nor  was  there  anywhere  visible  the 
least  sign  of  industry  on  a  serious  scale.  As  a  result  of  the 
expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  the  creation  of 
enterprise  on  a  vast  scale ,  the  railw  ay  was  carried  to  the  southern¬ 
most  limits  of  INIanchuria ;  and  on  sites  which  hitherto  had  been 
barren  lands  w'ere  raised  towns  which,  alike  in  their  design  and 
construction,  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  heart  of 
civilised  Europe.  Harbin  w'as  an  important  railway  junction, 
and  situated  as  it  was  amid  the  w'heatfields  of  the  Sungari,  it 
soon  became  the  commercial  metropolis.  Here  the  Railway 
Administration  spared  neither  pains  nor  money  in  their  desire  to 
found  a  city  worthy  of  being  the  centre  of  Russian  activity  in 
the  Three  Eastern  Provinces.  Not  unnaturally,  they  are  still  firm 
in  their  intention  of  retaining  proper  control  over  an  under¬ 
taking  in  which  they  have  sunk  so  much  of  their  capital.  Diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  with  St.  Petersburg  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  Government  is  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to 
allow  foreigners,  resident  in  the  city,  some  voice  in  the  municipal 
government.  For  example,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  have  their  representatives  on  the  council.  When 
the  reply  was  made  that  as  the  foreigners  w’ere  in  the  minority 
their  prospect  of  securing  election  would  be  remote,  the  Russian 
Government  suggested  as  an  alternative  that  they  should  appoint 
their  own  nominees  from  among  themselves.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  no  solution  agreeable  to  all  parties  has  been  found. 
Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  over  the  question 
of  taxation.  In  certain  quarters  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
money  so  raised  should  be  paid  through  the  medium  of  the 
Consuls.  The  inference  appears  to  be  that  the  municipality 
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wrongfully  diverts  sums  of  money  to  the  Eailway  Administration  ^ 
but  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  this  latter  authority  maintains 
police  forces  and  fire  brigades,  and  that  all  expenditure  under 
these  heads  are  properly  accounted  for  in  statements  to  which  the 
public  have  every  access.  The  entire  controversy  in  connection 
with  the  government  of  Harbin,  and  of  other  towns  and  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Eailway,  has  been  given  an 
undue  importance  in  consequence  of  the  wholly  unjustifiable 
suspicions  of  certain  diplomatists  who  are  haunted  with  the 
fear  that  the  actions  of  Eussia  are  merely  a  cloak  for  dark 
and  sinister  designs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foreign  policy  of 
Eussia  is  to  preserve  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  and  so  to 
secure  a  period  of  calm  in  which  to  develop  her  own  illimitable 
resources.  To  this  end  she  has  already  made  great  sacrifices  in 
China.  In  the  matter  of  the  Sungari  Customs  she  generously 
met  the  requirements  of  the  Pekin  Government,  while  she  has 
consented  to  the  cancellation  of  a  very  valuable  gold-mining 
concession  in  the  Northern  territory  on  the  condition  that  the 
holders,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  established  in  similar 
cases,  shall  receive  some  compensation  for  the  money  they  have 
expended  and  for  the  trouble  to  which  they  have  been  put.  In 
regard  to  railways,  however,  the  Eussian  Government  have 
adopted  a  strong  policy.  They  have  warned  China  in  courteous 
though  explicit  terms,  that  in  regard  to  all  lines  she  may  propose 
to  build  w’ith  foreign  capital,  they  must  first  be  consulted  in 
order  that  they  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  determining  the 
relation  of  such  projects  to  the  military  and  political  interests  of 
Eussia,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  Northern 
Manchurian  Eailway.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Eussia  built  the  existing  system  with  the  consent 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  China.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  clearly  demonstrate  that  with  an  extended  frontier  conter¬ 
minous  with  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  Eussia  is  vitally  affected 
by  any  projects  for  increasing  communications  in  these  regions. 
It  may  be  urged  that  at  present  the  Chinese  are  so  hope¬ 
lessly  weak  that  they  cannot  possibly  constitute  a  military 
menace  ;  but  there  are  undoubtedly  signs  that  China  is  awakening, 
and  though  the  process  of  her  regeneration  will  be  slow',  wise 
statesmanship  cannot  neglect  to  take  it  into  account,  and  must 
defer  as  long  as  possible  the  building  of  railways  w'hich  might 
some  day  be  used  for  conveying,  not  thousands,  but  millions  of 
Chinese  troops  to  the  Eussian  frontier.  For  the  rest,  Eussia  is 
taking  active  steps  to  develop  her  ow’n  vast  resources  in  the  Far 
East.  She  is  constructing  a  line  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Amur  which  will  connect  with  the  Siberian  railway  at  Nerchinsk, 
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and  with  the  Ussuri  railway  at  Kharbarovsk,  thus  giving  her  a 
system  of  communication,  six  thousand  miles  long,  from  Moscow 
to  Vladivostock  through  all-Russian  territory.  She  is  also 
improving  the  Siberian  railway,  which  will  eventually  be  doubled 
from  end  to  end.  Moreover,  by  means  of  assisted  emigration, 
many  thousands  of  Russian  colonists  are  being  established 
annually  in  Siberia.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  her  own  valuable  resources  in  Eastern  Asia  is  in 
itself  sufficient  justification  for  the  attitude  of  Russia  in  regard 
to  railway  projects  that  affect  Northern  Manchuria.  Leaving 
altogether  out  of  the  question  the  possibility  of  Chinese  aggres¬ 
sion,  Russia  is  only  following  the  example  of  Japan,  who,  in 
the  secret  protocol  to  the  Pekin  Treaty  of  1905,  stipulated  that 
China  should  not  build  any  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or 
parallel  to,  the  South  Manchurian  system.  No  other  excuse 
for  Russian  policy  were  needed  than  that  Japan,  with  Great 
Britain’s  knowledge  and  consent,  holds  a  position  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  political  and  strategical  strength  in  the  southern  territories. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  endeavours  of  Russia  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  have  certainly  been  at¬ 
tended  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  have  those  of  Japan. 
For  example,  unlike  Japan,  Russia  does  not  unfairly  discriminate 
against  foreigners  in  the  matter  of  railway  rebates ;  and  whereas 
her  business  men  show'  a  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  w'ith  English 
capitalists  on  fair  terms,  the  Japanese  organise  themselves  into 
trusts  with  the  sole  idea  of  driving  foreigners,  without  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  nationality,  effectually  out  of  the  field.  And  finally, 
Russia  in  the  north  confines  her  enterprise  to  the  legitimate 
conduct  of  a  railway,  and,  unlike  Japan  in  connection  with  the 
South  Manchurian  undertaking,  has  not  engaged  in  countless 
subsidiary  enterprises  of  a  nature  calculated  to  stifle  foreign 
competition. 

It  was  the  vigorous  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Far 
Eastern  politics  that  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  present 
grouping  of  the  Pow'ers.  So  soon  as  the  war  betw'een  Japan  and 
Russia  w’as  at  an  end,  elements  of  discord  made  themselves 
felt  between  Japan  and  America.  To  begin  w'ith,  the  immigration 
problem  on  the  Pacific  coast  gave  rise  to  considerable  ill-feeling. 
Then,  American  diplomatists,  with  a  simplicity  that  cannot  have 
been  otherw'ise  than  calculated,  accepted  literally  the  wording 
of  the  various  treaties  upholding  the  doctrine  of  the  Open  Door. 
They  chose  to  ignore  the  accomplished  facts  that  Russia  and 
Japan  were  already  strongly  entrenched  in  Manchuria,  and  that 
the  inscrutable  destiny  of  political  fate  had  for  the  time  being 
rendered  mutual  the  interests  of  these  erstw^hile  enemies.  But 
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the  displeasure  of  the  Washington  Government  was  directed 
towards  Japan  rather  than  tow'ards  Eiissia,  Japan,  after  all, 
had  secured  the  sympathy  of  America  during  the  war  because 
she  had  masqueraded  as  the  disinterested  champion  of  the 
hallow’ed  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  all  nations.  The 
fact,  too,  was  not  lost  sight  of  that  Japan  possessed  a  fleet  in 
being,  and  was  not  only  engaging  in  a  large  ship-building  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  was  taking  steps  to  double  her  already  enormous 
army.  She  w'as  believed  to  have  designs  upon  the  Philippine  and 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  for  the  first  time  responsible  publicists 
seriously  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  struggle  for  what  they 
termed  “the  mastery  of  the  Pacific”  w-as  inevitable.  In  both 
countries  there  w-as  much  wild  talk  of  war,  and  seeds  of  distrust 
and  enmity  w'ere  scattered  broadcast.  America  hastily  set  to 
work  to  increase  her  fleet,  the  fortifications  in  the  Philippine  and 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  strengthened,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  was  accelerated.  President  Roosevelt,  who,  in 
a  message  to  Congress  but  a  short  time  previously,  had  extolled 
the  Japanese  in  eloquent  language,  dispatched  an  imposing  fleet 
of  sixteen  battleships  to  the  Pacific.  The  Japanese,  whose 
finances  were  critical  as  a  result  of  the  war,  were  not  disposed 
to  take  umbrage  at  this  demonstration.  So  they  declined  to  see 
the  least  significance  in  it,  and  when  the  American  ships,  after 
a  visit  to  Australian  waters,  anchored  in  Yokohama  Bay,  they 
were  received  wdth  an  outward  display  of  warm  friendship  which 
was  in  itself  not  the  least  ominous  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  dis¬ 
quieting  situation.  On  the  surface  complete  harmony  was 
restored  by  the  willingness  of  the  Japanese  to  accede  to  American 
requirements.  They  promised  to  restrict  emigration  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  notes  were  exchanged  reaffirming  the  adherence  of 
either  side  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Open  Door. 

It  was  evident  from  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Taft,  not  only  when 
he  was  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  right-hand  man  in  the  Administration, 
but  also  when  he  himself  became  President,  that  America’s  fixed 
policy  was  a  determination  to  establish  herself  in  Pekin  as  the 
guardian  of  China’s  w'elfare,  and  to  exert  not  only  her  influence, 
but,  if  occasion  demanded,  also  her  power  in  holding  other 
nations  to  their  treaty-w’ord  in  the  matter  of  the  Open  Door. 
A  section  of  the  American  Press  even  went  the  length  of  advo¬ 
cating  an  alliance  with  China.  As  a  practical  proof  of  unselfish¬ 
ness  Congress  decided  that  America,  unlike  other  Powders,  would 
not  retain  her  share  of  the  indemnity  exacted  from  China  in 
consequence  of  the  Boxer  rising,  and  so  grateful  were  the  Chinese 
for  this  unexampled  display  of  international  generosity,  that 
they  sent  to  Washington  a  special  envoy  whose  sole  mission  was 
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to  thank  the  American  Government.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  action  of  America  on  this  occasion  excited  the  admiration  of 
diplomatists  the  world  over.  Not  that  they  were  impressed  with 
American  disinterestedness,  but  they  marvelled  at  the  remarkable 
foresight  which  had  conceived  so  astute  a  move  in  the  game  of 
world  politics.  From  now  until  Doomsday  America  may  protest 
her  sincerity  in  the  matter ;  but  her  rivals  will  always  point  to 
the  enterprise  of  her  bankers  which  shortly  afterwards  began  to 
make  itself  felt  in  China,  and  to  the  money  spent  in  America 
by  the  many  students  who  were  sent  there  as  a  result  of  the 
intimate  friendship  which  the  return  of  the  indemnity  had  pro¬ 
moted  betw^een  the  two  countries.  Doubtless  these  suspicions 
are  altogether  unfounded,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
be  effectually  removed  so  long  as  America  confines  her  counsel 
at  Pekin  to  urging  the  Central  Government  to  give  her  capitalists 
the  lead  in  the  promotion  of  gilt-edged  investments. 

As  time  w’ent  on  it  was  seen  that  Eussia  was  determined  to 
have  her  owm  way  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  Harbin 
and  of  other  towns  adjacent  to  the  railway,  and  that  Japan  was 
strenuously  engaged  in  consolidating  her  position  in  the  south.  In 
both  instances  America  protested,  resting  her  case  upon  evidence 
contained  in  the  reports  of  her  Consuls,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  throughout  the  Three  Provinces  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  detect  the  least  semblance  of  China’s  sovereignty. 
Then  came  the  memorable  proposals  of  Mr.  Knox,  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Washington,  which  provided  for  the  neutralisation  of 
the  Manchurian  railways  by  placing  the  entire  system  in  the 
hands  of  an  international  syndicate  of  Pow’ers.  Undoubtedly  he 
had  probed  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  in  taking  his  stand  on 
the  presumption  that  the  railways,  with  their  subsidiary  under¬ 
takings,  were  responsible  for  political  discord  and  commercial 
irritation  in  Manchuria ;  but  in  view  of  the  lamentable  failure 
of  similar  attempts  at  neutralisation  in  other  countries,  apart 
altogether  from  any  incongruous  aspects  of  the  question  at  issue, 
his  proposals  w^ere  from  the  first  regarded  as  wholly  impracticable. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  they  achieved  their  object  inasmuch  as 
they  unmasked  the  real  intentions  of  Eussia  and  Japan.  Surely 
Mr.  Knox,  w^ho  is  no  dilettante  in  the  art  of  diplomacy,  cannot 
have  expected  that  these  two  Powers  would  voluntarily  surrender 
property  and  privileges  secured  to  them  at  the  cost  of  a  long 
and  bitter  war.  His  object,  then,  could  only  have  been,  as  sug¬ 
gested,  to  force  them  into  the  open  by  framing  his  proposals  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  compel,  in  reply,  important  declarations  of 
fixed  policy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  w'hether 
he  was  prepared  for  the  sequel  that  immediately  followed— the 
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entente  between  Japan  and  Russia,  which  found  expression  in 
an  agreement  upholding  the  status  quo.  Most  probably  Mr. 
Knox  sincerely  believed  that,  left  to  themselves,  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  could  the  enmity  between  the  two  predominant  Powers 
in  Manchuria  be  removed.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  state¬ 
ment  he  himself  made,  that  one  of  his  principal  objects  was  to 
avert  all  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the  devastating  war  of  1904-5. 
Japan  and  Russia  approached  the  matter  in  a  thoroughly  business¬ 
like  way.  They  realised  that  so  long  as  they  allowed  differences 
to  exist  between  themselves,  they  gave  room  for  the  intervention 
of  other  parties,  who  could  justify  their  own  actions  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  their  own  individual  interests  by  posing  as 
the  apostles  of  peace.  The  arrangement  concluded  between  the 
two  Powers  is  thus  purely  one  of  convenience.  Whether  or 
not  it  will  ripen  into  an  actual  alliance  is  a  question  that  alone 
can  be  decided  by  future  events.  To  state  the  matter  without 
any  reservation  whatsoever,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that,  in  view' 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  United  States,  the  recent  agreement  suits 
the  immediate  and  declared  purposes  of  Japan  and  Russia,  the 
one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  north,  to  secure  ascendancy 
in  all  railw’ay  matters  in  Manchuria.  In  spite  of  the  odds 
against  her,  America  has  not  yet  abandoned  her  endeavours  to 
persuade  the  Powers  to  accept  her  interpretation  of  the  Open 
Door.  She  is  still  displaying  a  lively  interest  in  the  Chinese 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  railw’ay  from  Chinchowr  to 
Aigim.  This  scheme,  it  should  be  explained,  followed  upon  the 
proposal  for  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Hsingmingtun  to 
Fakumen  w'hich  was  vetoed  by  the  Japanese  Government  on  the 
ground  that  it  w'ould  be  competitive  with  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway.  At  first  it  was  agreed  that  both  the  construction 
and  financing  of  the  Chinchow'-Aigun  project  should  be  placed 
entirely  in  British  hands.  As,  however,  both  Russia  and  Japan 
made  known  their  opposition  to  the  suggested  undertaking, 
the  British  Government  found  itself  unable  to  exert  any 
influence  in  its  favour.  While  retaining  the  same  British  con¬ 
tractors,  China,  in  pursuance  of  her  favourite  policy  of  pitting 
one  Power  against  the  other,  invited  a  group  of  American  bankers 
to  arrange  the  necessary  loan.  This  group  consisted  of  eminent 
financiers,  who,  at  President  Taft’s  instigation,  sought  to  further 
the  diplomatic  efforts  of  their  country  by  substantial  offers  of 
monetary  assistance  to  Chinese  State-secured  enterprises. 
According  to  Mr.  Backhouse,  who  acted  throughout  the  negotia¬ 
tions  as  the  intermediary  betw'een  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
American  group,  and  the  British  contractors,  there  was  no 
question  of  a  concession  being  granted.  The  railway  was  to  be 
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built  by  China,  who  had  selected  British  contractors  for  the 
work.  Originally,  as  additional  security.  Great  Britain  and 
America  were  to  be  allowed  participation  in  a  company  to  be 
formed  for  the  administration  of  the  line,  but  the  interest  was 
to  be  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  profits.  Some  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  was 
definitely  ascertained,  however,  this  provision  was  eliminated 
owing  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  held  to  imply  something 
which  would  have  given  Sir  Edw’ard  Grey  sufficient  justification 
for  withholding  his  support.  Furthermore,  the  promoters 
pointed  out  that  a  survey  of  the  line  show^ed  it  to  be  at  no  point 
nearer  than  150  miles  to  the  South  Manchurian  Eailway,  thus 
removing  it  beyond  any  competitive  zone  so  far  as  Japan  was 
concerned ;  that  in  giving  access  to  a  southern  port  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  Eussia ;  that  it  would  lead  to  the  cultivation  of 
agricultural  areas  the  resources  of  which  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  Canada ;  that  it  would  also  develop  vast  mineral  fields ; 
and  finally,  that  it  would  traverse  for  a  considerable  distance  Mon¬ 
golian  territory,  and  would  thus  be  altogether  outside  the 
Manchurian  spheres  of  influence  claimed  by  Japan  and  Eussia. 
The  Tokyo  Government  adopted  an  entirely  different  view  of 
the  scheme.  They  did  not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Fakumen  railw'ay,  go  so  far  as  to  veto  the  project  altogether; 
but  as  compensation  for  the  losses  they  alleged  would  be  incurred 
by  reason  of  competition,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  price  of 
their  acquiescence,  they  demanded  participation  on  the  following 
terms  : — a  share  (1)  in  the  finance,  (2)  in  the  construction,  (3)  in 
the  appointment  of  engineers ;  while  they  further  required  the 
building  of  a  line,  some  160  miles  long,  to  link  up  with  the  South 
Manchurian  Eailway.  These  terms  were  regarded  by  China  as 
altogether  exorbitant.  The  whole  problem  was  finally  disposed 
of  by  Eussia,  who  unconditionally  vetoed  the  line  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  inimical  to  her  commercial  and  strategical 
interests. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  has  upheld  the  views  both  of  Japan 
and  Eussia  in  this  matter.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  16th,  1910,  Sir  Edward  Grey  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  unreasonable,  after  all  that  had 
passed,  for  Japan  to  ask  for  participation  in  a  railway  which 
might  to  some  extent  compete  with  her  own  system.  So  far  as 
Eussia  was  concerned,  he  referred  to  the  agreement  of  1899, 
whereby  Great  Britain  undertook  not  to  press  for  railway  con¬ 
cessions  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  w’hile  Eussia  gave  a  similar 
promise  in  regard  to  the  region  of  the  Yangtsze  Valley.  It  has 
been  urged  by  competent  authorities  that  this  agreement  became 
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ipso  facto  obsolete  after  the  Boxer  rising,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  Portsmouth  Treaty  and  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  both  of 
which  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  China,  were  superior  covenants 
and  consequently  superseded  any  previous  understandings  that 
were  opposed  to  their  provisions.  Although  Sir  Edward  Grey 
does  not  find  it  convenient  to  agree  with  this  point  of  view,  there 
is  nevertheless  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  altogether  unfair  to  suggest  that  Russia  is  not 
desirous  of  finding  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  supreme 
importance  of  her  frontier  relations,  no  less  than  the  enormous 
nature  of  her  vested  interests,  renders  it  imperative  that  she 
shall  make  no  sacrifices  such  as  will  one  day  tend  to  imperil  the 
safety  of  Siberia.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  instantly  show'  that 
a  line  from  the  southern  coast  of  Manchuria,  crossing  her  own 
system  at  Tsitsihar,  and  stretching  right  up  to  the  Eusso-Chinese 
frontier,  would  not  only  lead  to  serious  financial  loss  by  reason 
of  the  diversion  of  traffic,  but  would  also  afford  a  very  convenient 
line  of  communication  for  the  use  of  a  hostile  army.  Russia  has 
gone  a  long  way  towards  meeting  the  objections  of  all  parties 
concerned.  For  instance,  she  has  stated  that  she  is  prepared  to 
give  the  various  interests  seeking  railway  development  in  ^Man- 
churia  a  share  in  the  Ivalgan-Kiachta  line  which,  if  constructed, 
would  (bring  Pekin  wdthin  days’  journey  of  London. 
Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  not  opposed  to 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Aigun  to  some  point  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway — say  Hailar — so  long  as  the  five  foot 
gauge  of  the  Russian  system  be  adopted.  Recently  some  efforts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  inducing 
China  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Chinchow  north¬ 
wards  to  Taonanfu,  a  distance  of  some  three  hundred  miles.  Tt 
has  been  stated  in  w'ell-informed  quarters  that  were  such  a 
scheme  to  be  entertained,  neither  Russia  nor  Japan  would  be 
allowed  participation.  However  this  may  be,  America,  having 
set  her  heart  upon  the  realisation  of  the  grand  Chinchow’-Aigun 
project,  in  order,  so  she  thinks,  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
of  Japanese  and  Russian  railways  in  ^lanchuria,  is  not  likely  to 
give  her  consent  to  any  suggestion  for  a  curtailment  of  the 
original  plan.  In  any  case,  this  alternative  project  is  destined 
to  fail,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  be  viewed  by  Russia 
as  merely  an  attempt,  as  it  were,  to  drive  in  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  any  binding  guar¬ 
antees  can  be  given  that  the  line  will  not  eventually  be  extended 
farther  north. 

The  position  of  China  in  regard  to  the  various  international 
schemes  for  the  development  of  her  territories  is,  to  say  the 
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least,  a  peculiar  one.  Nominally,  Manchuria  is  an  integral  part 
of  her  domains.  Yet  both  Russia  and  Japan,  in  strongly  worded 
despatches,  have  solemnly  warned  her  that  if  she  seeks  to  promote 
railway  schemes  in  this  region  without  first  consulting  them,  a 
situation  of  extreme  gravity  will  arise.  The  Chinese  Minister  of 
War  has  urged  his  Government  to  cultivate  close  relations  with 
Germany  in  order  to  check  Russia,  and  to  spare  no  effort  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  America  as  a  set-off  against  Japan. 
He  has  strongly  recommended  that  seven-tenths  of  the  national 
revenue  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
military  forces.  The  following  literal  translation  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  Viceroy  of  Manchuria  to  the  Regent  further  indicates 
that  China  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  ultimate  aims  of  Japan  in 
Manchuria  : — “As  a  result  of  the  annexation  of  Korea,  it  may  be 
said  that  one  of  the  Three  Eastern  Provinces  has  already  become 
practically  Japanese  territory.  In  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
frontier  there  are  300,000  Koreans  w’ho  are  now  Japanese 
subjects.  We  can  no  longer  adhere  to  our  old  policy  of  checking 
Japanese  emigration  by  ourselves  attempting  systematic  colonisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  urgent  that  we  adopt  firm  and  decisive  measures. 
Without  delay  we  should  borrow  funds  from  America  with  which 
to  construct  the  Chinchow-Aigun  railway  and  to  start  various 
productive  enterprises.  These  measures  wdll  act  as  a  check  to 
the  westward  tendency  of  Japanese  influence.”  Unfortunately 
the  Pekin  Government  is  utterly  powerless  to  help  itself. 
China  possesses  no  navy  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  the  army 
could  not  possibly  take  the  field  against  the  forces  of  a  first-class 
Power,  and  the  finances  of  the  Empire  are  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
The  only  strong  and  enlightened  man  she  possesses,  Y’uan 
Shih-kai,  has  been  ignominiously  dismissed  from  ofi&ce  and  sent 
into  retirement.  At  the  present  moment,  China  can  have  no 
policy  likely  to  endure  for  any  period,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  there  is  not  a  single  personality  in  the  Government  able 
or  even  willing  to  evolve  a  definite  and  at  the  same  time  a 
tolerably  honest  line  of  action.  Dissension  in  high  quarters, 
together  wdth  unrest  among  the  teeming  millions  of  her  popula¬ 
tion,  threatens  an  early  revolution.  The  sentiment  of  the  masses 
is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  very  presence  of  foreigners  in 
their  midst,  and  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  recovery  of  all 
concessions  granted  in  the  past  has  by  no  means  diminished. 
The  Manchu  and  conservative  elements  w’hich  predominate  in  the 
Administration  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
]ieople  in  so  far  as  they  tend  towards  the  abolition  of  an  autocratic 
Government  bolstered  up  by  favouritism  and  corruption.  But 
they  are  believed  to  accord  their  secret  sympathy  and  support 
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to  all  movements  of  an  anti-foreign  nature.  Therefore  it  is  only 
logical  to  suppose  that  they  can  have  no  other  object  in  promoting 
cordial  relations  with  the  United  States  and  Germany  than  to 
realise  their  dream  of  China  for  the  Chinese  by  adopting  the 
time-honoured  method  of  pitting  one  Power  against  another. 
Evidence  of  this  intention  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  their  actions 
in  Manchuria,  but  also  in  their  cynical  betrayal  of  pledges 
solemnly  given  in  relation  to  the  region  of  the  Yangtsze.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  will  be  remembered  that  China  gave  her  word  in  1903  that 
the  Hankow-Szechuan  line  should  be  entrusted  to  Anglo- 
American  finance.  But  in  consequence  of  a  subtle  interpretation 
of  her  own  obligations,  she  negotiated  with  German  interests, 
the  result  being  that  important  railways  in  the  Yangtsze  region 
have  virtually  passed  to  the  control  of  an  international  syndicate. 
Apparently  China  believes  that  if  she  can  only  associate  all  the 
Powers  together  in  extending  her  communications,  then  inter¬ 
national  jealousies  will  ultimately  allow  her  a  loophole  for  escape. 
It  would  seem  that  American  policy  has  a  trend  in  a  somewhat 
similar  direction,  though  its  primary  motive  is  not  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  Chinese.  If,  in  view  of  all  the  world’s  past 
experience  of  the  weak  and  vacillating  policy  pursued  at  Pekin, 
America  imagines  that  there  is  any  sincerity  or  permanence  in 
the  Chinese  professions  of  friendship,  then  she  will  be  sadly 
disillusioned  in  the  near  future.  In  seeking  to  guide  China,  she 
has  taken  upon  herself  a  task  that  is  foredoomed  to  failure, 
for,  as  already  mentioned,  China  herself  possesses  no  statesman 
capable  of  intelligently  discriminating  between  good  and  bad 
advice.  IMoreover,  if  America  believes  that  the  merging  of 
international  interests  will  promote  international  concord,  then 
she  is  wholly  ignoring  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  the  lessons 
of  history.  And  finally,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that 
America  will  exert  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  so  impotent  a  country 
as  China  without  receiving  compensation  of  some  kind,  either 
direct  or  indirect.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Americans  are  essentially  a  far-seeing  and  a  business-like  people. 
Herein  lies  the  danger  of  complication  in  the  future.  So  soon 
as  America  seeks  for  reward  in  a  practical  shape,  the  Chinese 
will  become  suspicious  of  her  motives,  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  her,  “Begone  !  You  are  no  better  than  the  rest.” 

Since  the  close  of  the  Eusso- Japanese  war  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  hostile  criticism  from  Englishmen  who  are  intimately 
ac(|uainted  with  the  existing  situation.  Many  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  from  eminent  authorities  on  China,  while 
there  have  been  serious  debates  in  Parliament,  in  the  course 
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of  which  the  allegation  has  been  made  that  in  surrendering 
valuable  interests  at  the  bidding  of  Russia  and  Ja2)an  in  Man¬ 
churia  and  of  Germany  in  the  Yangtsze,  our  prestige  in  China 
has  diminished  to  a  serious  degree.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  ruling 
that  the  1899  Agreement  with  Russia,  defining  spheres  of  railway 
influence,  is  still  operative,  and  that  Japan  is  at  liberty  to  take 
her  own  view  as  to  what  constitutes  and  what  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  scheme  competitive  with  the  South  Manchurian  Railway, 
may  be  open  to  question ;  but  it  is  authoritative,  and  therefore 
final.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  contention  that  this 
policy  re-establishes  the  principle  of  “spheres  of  influence,”  the 
inception  of  which  caused  so  many  complications  in  the  past.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  urged  that  Great  Britain,  having  virtually 
abandoned  Manchuria,  should  seek  compensating  privileges  else¬ 
where  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  present  delicate  state  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  also  having  regard  to  the  instability  of  the 
Pekin  Government,  such  a  course  would  provoke  an  inter¬ 
national  conflagration,  and  would  immediately  threaten  the  oft- 
prophesied  dismemberment  of  China.  Then  it  is  argued,  and 
with  considerable  justice,  that  our  failure  to  keep  China  to  her 
w’ord  in  the  matter  of  the  Hankow-Szechuan  railway,  and  our 
refusal  to  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Anglo-German  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1898,  whereby  Germany  in  return  for  our  recognition 
of  her  rights  in  Shantung  consented  to  regard  the  Yangtsze 
Valley  as  being  a  peculiarly  British  sphere  of  railway  influence, 
constituted  an  altogether  unwarrantable  surrender  of  British 
interests. 

Sir  Edw-ard  Grey,  with  true  diplomatic  adroitness,  finds  justi¬ 
fication  for  his  policy  by  taking  his  own  view'  of  the  operation  of 
certain  agreements,  and  by  declining  in  the  case  of  others  to 
admit  that  they  are  overridden  by  any  subsequent  compacts. 
His  view'  is  that  of  a  Foreign  Minister  responsible  for  British 
interests,  not  only  in  China,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  all 
the  present  circumstances,  therefore,  his  view  is  a  wise  and 
statesmanlike  one,  doubtless  based  upon  inner  and  accurate 
know'ledge  of  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  the  Empire, 
w'hereas  his  critics,  with  their  minds  focussed  upon  the  Far 
East,  denounce  his  policy  solely  as  the  result  of  their  intimate 
associations  with  one  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  will  be  contended 
that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole,  and  that  upon  its  future,  British  prosperity  may  largely 
depend.  If  England  were  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  if,  in 
other  w'ords,  she  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  alliance  w'ith 
Japan  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Triple  Entente  in  Europe,  then 
her  present  attitude  of  acquiescence  in  the  Manchurian  situation 
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would  be  inexcusable.  But  the  truth  must  be  told.  England 
is  not  strong  enough  again  to  resort  to  a  policy  of  “splendid 
isolation.”  The  Gennan  menace  in  Europe  and  its  relation  to 
the  Near  East  and  to  Persia  require  that  our  main  strength 
shall  be  concentrated  near  home.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  is 
imperative  that  complications  should  be  avoided  in  the  Far  East. 
Therefore,  in  our  immediate  policy  we  should  aim  at  retaining 
the  good-will  both  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  this  region,  and  so  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned  the  Triple  Entente  between  Russia, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  must  be  upheld  at  all  costs.  In  China, 
only  “interests  ”  are  imperilled  ;  in  Europe,  the  growth  of  German 
power  is  a  menace  to  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire  itself. 
If  we  possessed  not  merely  an  overwhelming  navy  but  a  con¬ 
scripted  army  capable  of  fighting  its  way  single-handed  on  the 
Continent,  then,  and  then  only,  could  we  pursue  a  vigorous  policy 
in  China.  As  it  is,  we  are  face  to  face  with  hard,  accomplished 
facts,  which  make  a  great  demand  upon  our  capacity  for  political 
philosophy.  We  really  stand  in  need  of  the  friendship  of  Russia 
and  France,  and  in  return  these  two  Powders  have  much  to  offer 
us.  Their  support  is  not  only  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
but  it  offers  a  tangible  return  in  the  form  of  diplomatic  support 
in  Persia  and  in  other  spheres  where,  if  Great  Britain  stood 
alone,  there  would  be  immediate  danger  of  grave  complications. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is  not  directly  concerned 
in  European  diplomacy.  Consequently,  she  is  at  liberty  to  shape 
her  policy  solely  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  her  owm 
interests  in  China.  It  so  happens  that  this  policy  is  funda¬ 
mentally  honest,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  securing  the  integrity 
of  China,  and  is  based  upon  the  sound  principle  of  equal  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities  for  all  nations.  It  is  therefore  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  traditions  of  Washington  diplomacy,  which 
has  always  set  itself  against  territorial  aggrandisement ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  having  regard  to  America’s  position  in  the  Pacific 
—a  position  of  comparative  proximity  to  the  Open  Door — it  is 
wise  in  her  owm  interests,  and  therefore  business-like.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  realisation  of  United  States  policy  would 
he  distinctly  advantageous  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Great 
Britain  in  China,  for  here  Great  Britain,  unlike  Japan  and  Russia, 
does  not  enjoy  any  exclusive  privileges.  But  Great  Britain  cannot 
give  active  support  to  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the 
United  States,  bound  by  her  traditional  policy  of  aloofness,  dare 
not  even  contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  of  a  world-wide  character.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  said  that  Great  Britain  must  be  in  sore  stress  when  she 
is  compelled  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  other  Powers  at  the 
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price  of  valuable  interests  in  China,  and  when  she  remains  silent 
while  solemn  treaties  to  which  she  has  been  a  party  are  torn  into 
shreds  before  her  very  eyes.  To  discuss  this  side  of  the  question, 
however,  would  open  up  a  large  issue  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  article.  Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  had  Great 
Britain  from  the  outset  firmly  insisted  upon  Japan’s  faithful 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Alliance,  the  existing 
situation  in  China  would  not  have  arisen.  There  is  certainly  good 
cause  for  criticism  of  this  kind,  and  the  Foreign  Office  cannot 
altogether  escape  the  charge  of  having  complacently  allowed 
matters  to  drift  until  the  time  has  long  passed  when  protest  can 
reasonably  be  made  from  our  side.  For  in  spite  of  America’s 
persistent  attitude ,  it  is  clear  that  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
between  Japan  and  Russia  guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  Manchuria  finally  disposes  of  all  possibility  of 
successful  interference  by  any  third  Power. 

In  the  Far  East,  therefore,  it  is  inevitable  that  so  long  as 
the  United  States  adheres  to  her  present  policy  she  will  remain 
isolated.  The  position  of  Germany  in  Shantung  precludes  her 
from  seriously  joining  in  any  movement  that  has  for  its  object 
the  enforcement  of  the  Open  Door  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term.  Even  assuming  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
were  to  join  hands  in  defence  of  down-trodden  China,  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  either  of  these  two  Powders  would  be  prepared 
to  force  the  issue  by  going  to  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  China  is 
merely  seeking  to  make  use  of  them  for  her  own  ends,  and  it  is 
certainly  open  to  question  whether  the  astute  diplomatists  that 
both  countries  possess  will  allow’  themselves  to  be  used  as  the 
cat’s-paw  of  so  pathetic  a  Machiavellianism.  Already  there  are 
signs  that  America  is  growing  w’eary  of  her  self-appointed  and 
unprofitable  task,  and  the  w’ay  is  gradually  being  paved  for  an 
understanding  between  Russia,  France,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Far  Eastern  affairs.  In  1915 
the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  expires,  and  as  this  date  approaches 
it  will  become  necessary  for  the  Powers  to  reconsider  the  w’hole 
situation  from  all  its  aspects.  Meanw’hile,  a  broad  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  lines  suggested  would  relieve  America  of  the  tension 
arising  from  the  ever-present  fear  that  Japan  is  about  to  attack 
her  in  the  Pacific,  and  would  effectually  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  China. 


Lancelot  Lawton. 
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In  his  preface  to  Dajazet  (1672),  Jean  Racine  deemed  it 
diplomatic  to  apologise  for  the  staging  of  an  Ottoman  catastrophe 
of  almost  contemporaneous  occurrence  :  “The  distance  in  miles,” 
he  alleged  in  extenuation  of  his  offence  against  the  commonly 
accepted  canons  of  French  classical  tragedy,  “should  atone  for 
the  nearness  in  point  of  date.”  He  had  assumed,  and  rightly 
so,  French  ignorance  of  Turkish  life  and  manners.  Six  years 
later,  in  1678,  Thomas,  the  younger  brother  of  Pierre  Corneille, 
went  one  step  further  than  Racine,  when,  boldly  casting  aside 
all  restrictions  as  to  date  and  space,  he  produced  the  Elizabethan 
tragedy.  The  Earl  of  Essex.  The  significance  of  this  parallel 
will  be  readily  grasped.  For  Tbomas  Corneille  was  no  daring 
innovator,  but  a  fashionable  playwright.  He  would  never  have 
indulged  in  so  glaring  a  departure  from  the  traditional  classic 
theme  had  he  not  been  able  to  reckon,  among  his  audience,  on 
an  ignorance  of  English  conditions  equalling,  if  it  did  not  surpass, 
their  previous  lack  of  familiarity  wdth  the  mysteries  of  the 
seraglio.  And,  indeed,  whatever  hazy  notions  the  Frenchman 
of  that  period  may  have  possessed  as  regards  England  and  the 
English  must  needs  have  been  derived  from  contact  with  the 
Stuart  emigres — those  servile  understudies  of  Gallic  petit- 
nmitredom.  True,  Saint-Evremond,  the  Doctor  Cook  of  literary 
exploration  in  the  seventeenth  century,  w’as  coining  aphorism 
upon  aphorism  concerning  the  qualities  and  defects  of  the  Saxon 
mind,  but  that  more  stolid,  if  still  tentative  pioneer  of  inter¬ 
national  amity,  M.  de  Sorbiere,  had  not  yet  given  to  the  world 
his  impressions  of  the  Strangh  (Strand)  and  of  Eyparc  (Hyde 
Park).  And  even  this  unfortunate  “Moushou,”  whom  the 
urchins  of  our  Kentish  high  roads  pursued  with  cries  of  “French 
dog”  to  the  vicious  accompaniment  of  the  South  Coast  pebbles, 
even  he,  though  writing  on  the  threshold  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  failed  signally  in  his  w’orthy  endeavour  to  remove  a 
mutual  misapprehension  and  mistrust. 

It  required  the  acid  if  well-intentioned  criticism  of  Muralt’s 
epoch-making  Lettres  stir  les  Anglais  et  les  Franqais  to  reveal 
each  country  to  its  neighbour,  in  1725 — thus  close  upon  half  a 
century  from  the  date  of  “Essex.”  The  Bernese  writer’s  success 
was  destined  to  produce  a  host  of  imitators.  In  1728  appeared 
Prevost’s  Anglophile  Mcmoires  d’un  homme  de  Qualite,  in 
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1732  his  Cleveland ,  in  1733  his  periodical  Le  Pour  et  le  Contre, 
while  in  1734  Voltaire,  with  the  Lettres  Anglaises,  stamped  the 
privy  seal  of  his  intellectual  royalty  upon  the  rising  tide  of 
English  popularity — literary,  social,  political. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  either 
English  legislation  and  polity,  or  of  English  philosophy,  on  the 
French  Encyclopedistes.  What  we  would  fain  discover  is  the 
light  in  which  the  eighteenth  century  Frenchman — mark  you, 
not  the  litterateur,  the  thinker,  the  erudite  traveller,  but  the 
average  Frenchman  in  the  English  street — viewed  his  Saxon 
contemporary.  Now,  the  shortest  and  most  effective  route  to 
this  goal  will  be  through  the  numerous  and  highly  coloured 
portrayals  of  him  in  that  which  to  the  French  had  ever  been 
the  popular  vehicle  for  conveying  their  ideas,  impressions, 
spites,  and  prejudices — comedy.  And  indeed,  with  a  slight,  very 
slight  allowance  for  the  optical  enlargements  postulated  by 
histrionic  conditions,  nothing  could  be  broader,  more  pointed, 
or  more  direct  than  French  stage  portraiture.  Besides,  indi¬ 
vidual  presentations  of  our  fellow-countrymen  simply  abound  in 
the  French  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  fact  which 
occasions  hut  little  surprise  when  its  causes  come  to  be  sifted. 

For  “the  portrayal  of  virtue  and  of  mankind’s  duties,”  the 
object,  according  to  Diderot,  of  serious  comedy  or  bourgeois 
drama,  where  could  a  better  practical  moralist  be  found  than  the 
successor  to  the  literary  admiration  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the 
Boman  of  Plutarch,  revised  and  edited  by  Amyot  and  Balzac? 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  gay  comedy  of  manners  or  bubbling 
farce  of  Molieresqne  tradition,  a  fresh  leavening  was  sorely  needed, 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Destouches  in  his  “Theory  of  Con¬ 
flicting  Characters.”  And  where  was  there  a  type,  better  fitted 
by  his  racial  qualities,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Gallic  national  representative,  to  tickle  to  outburst  a  natural 
guffaw  through  the  very  violence  of  the  contrast,  than  the 
Englishman  again,  wallowing  in  his  social  heresies,  and  carefully 
preserving  the  rough  edges  of  his  moral  and  sartm-ial  insularity? 
For  Sterne  had  rightly  judged  his  fellow-countrymen,  when  he 
said  of  English  coins,  that  :  “Like  ancient  medals,  they  keep 
more  apart,  and  passing  but  few  people’s  hands,  preserve  the  first 
sharpness,  which  the  fine  hand  of  nature  has  given  them  ;  they 
are  not  so  pleasant  to  feel — but,  in  return,  the  legend  is  so  visible, 
that,  at  The  first  look,  you  see  whose  image  and  superscription 
they  bear.” 

There  may  be  perhaps  one  phrase  too  many  here  (passing  but 
few  people’s  hands),  for  Englishmen  were  about  to  become  the 
greatest  travellers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  had  not 
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yet  achieved  this  reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
when  Muralt  published  his  celebrated  letters,  and  thus  it  is  in 
London  and  not  in  Paris,  and  no  doubt  impelled  by  the  interest 
awakened  by  their  publication,  that  Louis  de  Boissy,  in  the 
Frangais  a  Londres,  set  his  Gallic  hero  to  study  English 
manners,  customs,  and  character. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  flashes  of  humour  in  Montesquieu’s 
Lettres  Persanes  (1721)  is  his  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Parisian  corner-man  greets  a  foreigner  :  “  Oh  !  you  are 
a  Persian,  sir — how  funny  !  ”  Boissy ’s  hero,  the  gallant  Marquis 
de  Polinville,  is  of  the  same  kidney.  Having  crossed  the 
Channel,  an  exploit  far  more  daring  than  any  of  his  numerous 
affairs  of  honour,  he  marvels  at  “the  strange  foreign  stamp 
which  all  Londoners  bear ;  they  lack  the  stamp,  the  only  genuine 
hall-mark,  that  w’e  Frenchmen  possess.”  But  no  matter,  since 
he  has  come  to  London  to  teach  Englishmen  how^  to  live.  Yet 
the  welcome  given  him  by  his  future  pupils  is  not  exactly  over¬ 
whelming  in  its  warmth.  “Englishmen  sit  silent  for  hours,  and 
when  they  do  open  their  lips,  all  they  have  to  say  to  you  is  ‘  How 
do  you  do?  ’  ”  A  rather  poor  performance  !  You  will  protest  in 
the  w’ords  of  his  cousin,  the  Baron,  who  has  already  spent  several 
years  in  England,  that,  “If  the  English  are,  admittedly,  not 
brilliant,  they  are,  at  least,  deep.”  Perhaps  so,  but  in  any  case 
“they  are  very  dull  dogs,  and  leave  us  no  other  resource  than 
to  follow  their  example,  and  to  carry  on  a  conversation  d  V A  nglaise 
—that  is,  by  saying  nothing.”  Like  Montesquieu,  our  Marquis 
finds  Tjondon  a  very  dull  city,  most  depressing  and  ill-bred;  but, 
differing  in  this  from  [Montesquieu ,  he  cannot  see  in  London  any 
saving  grace,  except  one,  and  that,  feminine.  For  what  French 
“exquisite  ”  could  exist  without  looking  round  for  some  heart 
to  break?  Now,  our  little  Marquis  has  singled  out  as  his  pro¬ 
spective  victim,  Eliante,  a  charming  and  aristocratic  widow',  and, 
while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  her  father.  Lord  Craff,  tries  to 
lead  into  mischief  her  young  brother,  Lord  Houzey.  With 
perfect  composure,  before  Eliante  and  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  Baron,  who  also  loves  her,  Polinville  boasts  of  having  stolen 
her  heart ;  nay,  more,  he  coolly  assures  her  of  the  fact !  But  little 
does  he  suspect  the  frankness  of  the  Englishwoman,  whom 
d’Arnaud  describes  somewhere  as  a  kind  of  “celestial  being,”  in 
whom — to  the  hlnse  Gaulois — the  touch  of  barbarism  and  of 
character  gives  zest  to  the  flavour,  “But  I  do  not  care  for  you. 
Sir!”  is  Eliante’s  quiet  answ^er,  “and  even  if  I  did,  I  w'ould 
like  a  little  more  discretion  ;  I  favour  privacy  in  such  matters.” 
Whereupon  she  reads  him  a  short  homily  on  the  solidity  of  love 
in  England  :  “W^e  English  people  love  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
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loving;  with  us  it  is  a  serious  matter,  an  affair  of  sentiment, 
not  a  bandying  of  sacred  terms.”  Note  that,  at  bottom,  she  has 
a  sneaking  regard  for  this  “bantling”  Marquis,  a  sentiment  no 
doubt  encouraged  by  her  French  maid,  Finette,  who  implores 
her  not  to  forget  that  “Frenchmen  furnish  the  softest  clay  for 
the  moulding  of  a  husband.  A  Frenchman  is  a  hundred  times 
more  courteous  and  attentive  to  his  wife  than  an  Englishman  is, 
EVEN  to  his  mistress.”  How  very  French  is  the  adverb  !  After 
that,  do  you  require  a  description  of  an  English  husband?  “Ever 
gloomy,”  declares  Finette;  “he  never  whispers  sweet  nothings 
into  your  ear,  he  rises  sulkily  with  the  dawn,  comes  home  drunk 
at  night,  and  leaves  you  alone  the  livelong  day.” 

For  Finette,  this  continual  separation  of  husband  and  wife, 
as  advocated  by  Rousseau  in  his  letter  to  D’Alembert,  has  little 
charm,  and  she  rejoices,  no  doubt,  in  her  liquid  French  heart, 
when  Lord  Houzey,  won  over  by  the  gallant  Marquis,  exclaims, 
“We  Englishmen  are  fools  when  we  exclude  ladies  from  our 
gatherings.  We  drink  for  drinking’s  sake,  and  wear  our  melan¬ 
choly  in  the  realms  of  joy  itself.  Now’,  at  dinner,  nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  a  pretty  w’oman,  a  trifle  flustered, 
humming  a  drinking  catch,  or,  glass  in  hand,  growing  affectionate 
on  your  shoulder.”  No  doubt,  a  convincing  argument  in  favour 
of  French  husbands  and  French  wdves?  But  Eliante  is  English, 
even  if  in  love — and  consequently  capable  of  using  her  reason 
and  good  sense.  She  has  detected  in  the  Marquis  “The  specious 
glamour  of  shallow  merit.”  And  so,  when,  five  minutes  later, 
the  Baron  makes  her  a  more  dignified  proposal,  she  does  not 
check  him  :  “The  matter  is  serious  enough  to  require  mature 
reflection ;  pray.  Sir,  give  me  time  to  consider  it.”  Has  she, 
perchance,  read  Pascal  and  Descartes  on  Volition  and  the 
Passions?  Very  likely.  Indeed,  for  her,  love  should  be  esteem 
founded  on  a  knowdedge  of  w’hat  is  right  and  good  for  one  : 
“I  love  the  Marquis,  however  little  respect  he  may  deserve; 
I  respect  the  Baron  and  would  fain  love  him.  I  hate  Rosbif,  and 
yet  must  marry  him,  since  ’tis  my  father’s  wish.” 

Let  us  examine  the  third  factor  in  this  matrimonial  equation— 
James  Rosbif.  You  can  guess  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  The 
portrait,  or  rather  caricature — a  French  corruption  of  a  typical 
Englishman — is  not  altogether  flattering.  “Just  take  this  fellow 
and  polish  him  up,”  says  Finette,  in  introducing  Rosbif  to 
the  Marquis.  And,  w’e  owm  it  frankly,  he  stands  in  sore  need 
of  it.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  law’s  of  inter¬ 
national,  or  even  of  ordinary,  courtesy.  To  him,  foreigners  are 
so  many  monkeys,  existing  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
Englishmen  by  their  antics.  And  w’hen  the  Marquis  has  exerted 
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all  his  art  and  grace,  of  manners  as  of  mind,  to  charm  him, 
he  tells  him  as  much  with  brutal  rudeness.  “You  are  wrong  to 
show  yourself  for  nothing;  you  would  make  a  splendid  clown, 
and  could  charge  three  shillings  entrance  money.”  The  fact 
that  his  egotism  is  national  and  not  personal  is  his  one  redeeming 
feature;  his  pride,  too,  you  might  say,  is  one  of  class.  He 
belongs  to  the  middle-class,  and,  differing  in  this  from  his 
modern  descendant,  for  w’hom  the  middle-class  is  always  that 
just  immediately  below  his  own,  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  fact; 
he  glories  in  it.  To  the  politely  addressed  inquiry  of  the 
Marquis,  he  grunts  in  retort,  “Sir  me  no  sirs,  I  am  plain  James 
Rosbif.”  And  what  a  fierce  sense  of  independence  shows  through 
his  outburst.  “A  fig  for  your  imaginary  nobility;  give  me  an 
honest  man ;  there’s  my  nobleman.  Vice  alone  is  plebeian.” 
Perhaps,  as  the  Marquis  believes,  w’e  are  here  listening  to  the 
parrot-like  w'ords  of  a  tradesman,  who  aspires  to  play  the  part 
of  a  philosopher;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  sentiment  is  fine,  and 
when  we  think  of  the  English  “bourgeois”  of  the  present  day, 
we  cannot  help  expressing  the  hope  that  the  words  may  not  have 
been  “prompted”  to  Eosbif  by  a  future  collaborator  of  the 
French  Encyclopedia  and  Revolution  ! 

Lord  Craff  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  a  marriage  wdth 
Rosbif  as  a  mesalliance  for  his  daughter.  Evidently  our  noble 
lords  of  the  eighteenth  century  w’ere,  for  the  French,  thorough¬ 
going  democrats — an  idea — or  is  it  an  illusion? — which  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  literature  of  the  century.  And  now,  wrhich 
of  the  three  suitors  is  to  gain  the  hand  of  the  reserved  and 
charming  Eliante?  Lord  Craff  will  decide.  For,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  French  observers  of  English  manners  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  paternal  authority  knows  practically  no  limits  in 
England,  even  over  a  widow’ed  daughter.  This  powder,  however, 
is  not  used,  as  in  Moliere’s  plays,  for  the  advancement,  social 
or  financial,  of  the  parent.  The  latter  will  reckon  up  the  personal 
worth  of  each  aspirant,  and,  if  necessary,  wdll  subject  each  to 
a  pretty  stiff  oral  examination.  The  Marquis  has  declared  that 
“the  Englishman  is  a  man  of  sense,  but  no  wit.  The  French¬ 
man  a  man  of  wit,  but  no  sense.”  And  “milord”  asks  him  to 
be  so  good  as  to  define  “wit  and  sense.”  “Wit,”  says  the 
Marquis,  “why,  it  consists  of  pretty  conceits  about  nothing,  it 
only  grow’s  on  French  soil ;  while  this  miserable  sense  is  merely 
the  common  sense  of  the  street-corner,  to  be  found  in  all 
countries.  This  it  is  w'hich  makes  a  man  heavy,  pedantic,  melan¬ 
choly,  dull,  boring,  a  moraliser,  a  vacant  dreamer,  in  a  word — 
you  guess,  do  you  not? — an  Englishman  !  ”  And  so  it  happens 
that  the  wdtty  Frenchman,  forgetting  his  position  as  a  suitor, 
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in  the  keen  pleasure  of  coining  a  happy  phrase,  ruins  his  own 
cause.  “You’re  a  very  pretty  fellow,  I  must  say,’’  Lord  Craff 
replies  to  him  ;  “but  you  make  too  light  of  reason,  and  reason  is 
the  quality  most  needed  in  the  marriage  state.’’ 

“Now,  sir,  as  to  you,’’  continues  milord,  turning  to  Rosbif, 
“you  have  an  admirable  stock  of  reason,  but  you  are  too  in¬ 
different  to  courtesy,  and  courtesy  is  necessary  to  ensure  married 
happiness.”  Thus,  finally,  it  is  the  Baron  who  gains  the  hand  of 
Eliante,  the  Baron  of  whom  Kosbif,  his  unsuccessful  rival,  like 
the  true  sportsman  that  he  is,  says,  “That  Erenchee  deserves  to 
be  English.”  For  in  his  person  the  Baron  unites  English  sense 
and  French  courtesy ;  and  among  national  types  the  polite 
Englishman  and  the  sensible  Frenchman — when  discovered- 
stand  alone  in  Boissy’s  estimate. 

Here  we  have  a  conclusion  which,  however  satisfactory  from 
the  point  of  view"  of  logic  and  of  poetical  justice,  is  none  the 
less  inconclusive  from  that  of  a  comparative  psychology  of  the 
two  nations.  Granted  that  the  Marquis  is  a  thorough-going 
Frenchman,  or  rather  Versaillais,  the  Baron,  and  even  Lord 
Craff  in  a  lesser  degree,  are  true  cosmopolitans.  Lord  Houzey 
is  nothing  more  than  a  young  English  beau,  member  of  a 
“tribe  all  the  more  intolerable  for  flaunting  all  the  vices  of 
our  petits  maitres  without  revealing  any  of  their  redeeming 
graces.”  Jimmy  Bosbif  is  hardly  more  than  a  shadow’  in  carica¬ 
ture.  Even  Eliante,  although  subtly  analysed  in  parts  as  a 
character,  suffers  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  she  is  neither 
woman  nor  girl. 

Tw’o  more  sharply  defined  types  of  the  English  “nobleman” 
and  “maid”  are  presented  to  us  in  Favart’s  L’ Anglais  a 
‘Bordeaux  (1763). 

“Englishwomen  are  gentle  and  shy;  Englishmen  are  harsh 
and  haughty,”  w’rote  Bousseau  in  1758;  and  Favart,  in  his 
drawing  of  his  English  characters,  seems  to  have  taken  for  his 
motto  these  w’ords,  w’hich,  so  far  as  the  fair  sex  is  concerned, 
must  puzzle  somewhat  a  more  modern  generation  !  In  Favart’s 
play  the  gentle  and  shy  Englishwoman  is  Clarice,  daughter  of 
“milord”  Brunton,  the  harsh  and  haughty  Englishman,  whose 
hardships  as  a  prisoner  of  war  his  captor,  Darmant,  a  young 
French  naval  officer,  seeks  to  palliate  by  dint  of  hospitality.  Now 
Miss  Clarice,  as  Bobinson,  her  father’s  valet  tells  us,  has  been 
brought  up  on  very  strict  lines:  “One  day  my  master  caught 
her  idly  reading  one  of  them  pretty  romances  they  make  in 
Paris.  ‘Oh!  a  French  book,’  he  says,  looking  surprised;  and 
out  of  the  window’  w’ent  the  book !  ”  We  feel  inclined  to  ask 
w’hether  milord  w’ould  have  treated  Bichardson  in  the  same  way? 
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Judging  from  his  intellectual  prescriptions,  that  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  :  “Consult  the  pages  of  Locke,  my  girl;  read  Clarke, 
Swift  (?  ?),  Newton,  Bolingbroke.”  And  then  this  solemn 
warning  :  “Remember  that  you  are  English  ;  learn  how  to  think.” 

A  heavy  burden,  truly,  for  the  tender  shoulders  of  “sw'eet 
seventeen,”  this  word  “think,”  with  all  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  responsibilities  it  entailed  for  our  eighteenth-century  fellow- 
countrymen — in  French  opinion!  To  Montesquieu,  to  Buff  on, 
to  Diderot — to  Voltaire  himself — the  English  are  now  the 
“master-thinkers”  of  the  age.  “Those  people  think  more  than 
we  do,”  exclaims  Marivaux.  But  that  is  not  saying  much,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Lord  Brunton’s  carpings  against  the  frivolous 
nation  with  whom  he  is  forced  to  sojourn  :  “Their  day  is  one 
long  gambol,  with  serenades  at  dusk.  What  fools  they  are!” 
We  may  be  very  sure  that  this  English  Alceste,  wuth  a  way  of 
talking  wJiich  he  fondly  believes  philosophical,  and  w’ith  his 
exaggerated  ideas  of  national  honour,  must  prove  at  times  a 
somewhat  awkward  guest.  And  so  Darmant,  in  spite  of  all  his 
chivalrous  good-will,  finds.  But  then  there  is  Darmant’s  sister, 
the  Marquise  de  Floricourt,  a  French  lady — you  never  know 
what  to  expect,  or  what  not  to  expect,  from  a  French  lady! 
She  is  attracted  by  our  noble  lord,  sulky  as  he  is,  since  the 
difficulty  of  the  conquest  appeals  to  her  “motoring”  instincts  on 
Cupid’s  track  !  And  straightw'ay  she  sets  about  converting — or 
shall  we  say  taming — this  barbarian.  For  he  is  a  barbarian; 
he  spends  his  time  looking  for  food  for  his  melancholy.  “Your 
philosophy  is  bad  for  the  liver,”  says  the  Countess,  with  some 
justification,  “it  soon  clears  away  all  good  manners.”  “I  want 
to  be  alone,  always  alone,”  he  says  when  the  fair  questioner 
disturbs  his  solitude.  But  she  is  a  wnman,  and  a  Frenchwoman 
at  that,  and  does  not  take  the  hint.  “So  much  the  worse  for 
you.  Come,  let  us  talk.”  “T  talk  but  little.”  “I’ll  do  the  talking 
for  you.”  “I’m  a  bad  answnrer.”  Whereupon  she  brings  out 
her  great  argument  :  “Y’ou  pride  yourself  on  being  a  philosopher. 
Well,  just  tell  a  little  of  your  science  to  other  people.”  “’Tis 
for  myself  I  think,”  Brunton  replies  wuth  the  swelling  pride  and 
disconcerting  self-sufficiency  peculiar  to  the  English  individualist 
thinker.  On  this  subject  his  haughty  conceitedness  is  safe  from 
all  attacks.  But  she,  wise  tactician  that  she  is,  temporises  : 
“He  is  not  polite;  no,  not  at  all  polite;  and  he  could  be  so 
charming  if  he  chose  to.”  “Charming,  charming;  what  is  that? 
— a  fine  piece  of  praise,  that,  for  an  Englishman  !  Learn, 

madame,  that  a  man  is  never  charming - ”  ‘WVell,”  says  the 

Countess,  “be  at  least  agreeable.”  “And  give  up  good  sense 
for  that?  Never!  Besides,  am  I  made  to  be  charming?  No, 
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madame,  you  do  not  know  the  Englishman.  He  is  destined 
for  greater  things.  He  aspires  to  the  honour  of  serving  his 
country,  his  nation.”  And  here  the  Countess  has  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  x\nticipating  the  modern  aphorism,  “Feed  the  brute,” 
she  does  feed  him — or  rather  his  national  pride — on  soft  soap. 
“I  care  not  if  the  English  be  gloomy  and  misanthropic,  their 
outward  dulness  cannot  conceal  their  sterling  qualities.  They 
are  open,  generous,  and  courageous;  I  have  a  great  admiration 
for  them.”  “What,  you  admire  the  English?”  “Yes!  They 

are  men  of  honour,  they  are  upright,  magnanimous - ”  “Ah,” 

breaks  in  milord,  “how  irresistible  you  would  be,  if  only  you  were 
English !  ”  She  has  now  earned  his  gracious  pardon  for  the 
French  ladies:  “’Tis  curious,  after  all,  how  easily  you  get 
reconciled  to  their  manners.”  In  fact,  he  would  be  fully  recon¬ 
ciled  to  hers,  were  it  not  that  in  these  troubled  times  any  accord 
between  members  of  the  two  nations  w'ould  be  a  crime.  For 
Brunton  is  no  French  humanitarian,  who  finds  his  country 
w’herever  he  finds  worthy  people,  and  he  is  equally  unbending 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  love  affair  between  his  gallant  host 
and  Clarice.  The  latter,  in  spite  of  having  read  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  has  still  some  time  to  spare  for  the 
consideration  of  her  little  heart,  which  smiles  on  virtue  wherever 
it  happens  to  be  lurking,  even  in  a  Frenchman  ;  if,  indeed,  a 
Frenchman  be  capable  of  virtue  !  Y'et  she  betrays  some  scruples, 
the  outcome  of  her  up-bringing,  when  Dorante  makes  his 
tenderly-spoken  declaration  to  her  :  “That  is  your  French  way. 
You  are  pastmasters  in  the  dangerous  art  of  wooing ;  it  is  one 
of  your  chief  traits.  In  this  country  of  yours  this  art,  so  heartily 
contemned  by  us,  is  part  of  a  liberal  education.”  But  she  cannot 
finally  resist  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  nor,  when  he  passion¬ 
ately  pleads  that  “the  heart  knows  no  nationality,  and  if  you 
are  of  one  heart  you  are  of  one  country,”  hold  back  the  cry, 
“How  true,  indeed;  how  true!”  Then,  having  spoken  the 
word,  she  recollects  herself,  and  surprised  at  her  own  temerity, 
falteringly  asks:  “What  will  father  say?”  For  Clarice,  her 
father’s  wish  is  law,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  England  fathers 
have  no  legal  control  over  their  daughters.  But  “nature  is 
stronger  than  law,”  and  remember,  Clarice  had  never  been  to  a 
modern  high  school,  or  to  college!  Now,  her  father,  to  repay 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  has  already  promised  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  an  English  merchant — yet  another  merchant  affianced  to  an 
honourable  !  So  that  when  he  says,  in  a  tone  which  invites  no 
answer  :  “I  have  pledged  my  word,  it  is  Sudmer  you  will  love; 
I  have  decided  it,”  Clarice  knows  how  to  school  her  heart.  Like 
Eliante  in  the  preceding  piece — like  a  true  Cornelian  heroine — 
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she  comforts  herself  with  the  reflection  that  love  must  needs 
follow  on  true  esteem.  “Besides,  Darmant  is  French,  my 
daughter  English,  she  cannot  love  him,”  protests  Brunton  in  his 
profound  ignorance  of  the  feminine  heart.  Happily  peace  is 
near,  and  with  it  the  removal  of  his  lordship’s  main  objection 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Darmant.  And  w’hat  of 
the  Countess,  whom  we  were  almost  forgetting?  “Dear  lady,” 
says  our  chastened  Alceste,  “do  you  think  that  a  nimble-witted 
clever  French  lady  could  ever  be  sufficiently  solid  in  character 
to  ensure  the  continuous  happiness  of  an  English  husband?” 
And,  whilst  accepting  him,  she  banters  him  on  his  proposal. 
“And  think  you,  sir,  that  an  Englishman  who  is  always  thinking, 
having  taken  an  amiable  and  virtuous  wife,  could  ever  have  the 
tenderness  and  the  charm  requisite  to  make  her  happy,  and 
thereby  keep  her  content  and  constant?  For,  mind  you,  slips 
from  virtue  are  oft  the  fruits  of  boredom.”  “Well,  Countess, 
let  us  chance  it.” 

“You  think,  whilst  we  enjoy  ourselves,”  such  was  the  definition 
of  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  countries  given  by 
the  charming  French  Marquise,  now  Lady  Brunton;  or  yet 
another,  in  this  pregnant  phrase  :  “The  Frenchman  is  happy, 
and  the  Englishman  is  always  trying  to  be  so.”  How?  By 
going  to  Paris — for  many  an  Englishman  hastened  to  Paris  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763.  To  enjoy  himself  then?  No 
doubt,  but  in  his  own  way,  ever  thinking,  even  in  the  midst  of 
Lutetian  gaieties.  For  he  is  a  hard  thinker — our  ancestor  of 
1763 — even  such  a  one  as  he  who  in  modern  times  would  “do” 
Paris  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  seat  of  one  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Cook  and  Sons’  char-d-hancs  !  There  is,  for  instance, 
among  the  tourists,  a  certain  Mr.  Pitchnez,  so-called,  probably, 
because  the  air  of  Paris  is  always  making  him  sneeze.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  our  worthy  Mr.  Pitchnez  from  liking  a  stay  in 
Paris  tres  heaucoup. 

“Although  I  boast  English  ancestors,  my  heart  is  truly  French  ; 
in  other  words,  ’tis  a  warm  one.  I  am  very  fond  of  Paris,  and 
French  manners  are  well  to  my  liking.”  English  pride  has 
obviously  lessened  since  the  peace.  But  we  need  be  in  no  fear 
lest  Mr.  Pitchnez  should  dishonour  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
however  ardent  his  admiration  for  Gallic  manners. 

L’ Anglais  a  la  Foire  (1763) — for  it  is  at  the  fair  that  Taconet, 
the  author,  presents  Mr.  Pitchnez  to  us — remains  a  thinker. 
A  tradesman  in  London,  Pitchnez  becomes  a  man  of  letters,  a 
scholar,  a  scientist  in  Paris.  “The  cult  of  science  is  well  w’orth 
that  of  beauty.”  At  the  same  time,  there  is  in  Pitchnez’s 
respectable  and  decorous  conduct  just  as  much  of  epicurean 
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wisdom  as  of  religious  or  social  morality.  He  stands  for  moderate 
temperance  and  passions  :  “  Pleasures  too  often  indulged  in  cease 
at  an  early  age.”  Bold  would  be  the  man  who  would  go  bail  for 
Pitchnez’s  invulnerability  to  sin — enjoyed  soberly  “on  the 
quiet  ”  ! 

Mr.  Pitchnez  was  a  commoner  and  a  tradesman.  My  Lord 
Porter,  V Anglais  a.  Paris,  whom  Bertin  d’Antilly  presents  to  us 
in  1783,  is  a  man  of  quality.  This,  and  the  dilference  in  date, 
explains  why  Porter  is  more  openly  and  more  completely 
epicurean  than  Pitchnez,  despite  the  few  touches  of  stoicism  to 
be  found  here  and  there  in  his  character.  How  much  less 
inflexible  the  English  character  has  grown  since  the  days  of 
Lord  Brunton  !  The  French  are  now  “our  friends” — although, 
unhappily,  we  are  constantly  within  an  ace  of  coming  to 
blows — “and  they  are,  moreover,  the  most  worthy  of  our 
friendship.”  Better  than  Pitchnez,  Porter  fills  out  his  lungs 
with  the  air  of  Paris.  “My  gaiety  comes  back  to  me  when  I 
am  here.  .  .  .  We  English  are  at  home  sad,  gloomy,  cross, 
and  melancholy;  in  France  we  become  bright,  lively,  and 
playful.”  For  the  ladies  see  to  that.  No  Eliante,  nor  Clarice, 
for  his  lordship ! 

“Our  Englishwomen  are  beautiful  statues,  inanimate  marble 
figures;  Englishwomen  argue  about  love;  Frenchwomen  inspire 
it.  .  .  .  That  is  what  1  want,”  and,  we  may  add  for  him,  plenty 
of  it;  for  love,  which,  in  England,  drags  mournfully  along, 
makes  you  go  the  round  in  France.”  It  involves  here  no  danger 
to  either  life  or  reason.  The  late  war  has  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling  his  promise  to  a  young  French  Countess,  his 
conquHe.  Should  she  be  still  free  and  favourably  disposed 
towards  him,  so  much  the  better;  otherwise  he  will  soon 
forget  the  faithless  lady  in  another’s  arms,  in  true  Parisian 
fashion.  He  bears  little  likeness  to  the  earlier  noble  lord  who 
feasted  on  the  vegetarian  diet  of  moral  and  mental  science.  But 
decadent  as  many  will  no  doubt  consider  him,  he  yet  retains 
some  of  the  qualities  of  old.  His  French  master  overwhelms  him 
in  the  usual  way  with  compliments  and  flattery ;  he  interrupts  : 
“Prithee,  sir,  no  compliments  for  me  ;  I  mistrust  those  who  pay 
them.”  He  recalls  Lord  Craff,  of  1727,  in  his  democratic  homage 
to  the  aristocracy  of  merit  :  “Merit  makes  of  any  man — my 
peer.”  Again,  he  is  a  rare  embodiment  of  generosity — what  he 
relishes  above  all  things  is  the  gracious  art  of  giving  and  sub¬ 
scribing.  He  is  evidently  as  yet  untouched  by  the  land  taxes 
and  licensing  duties !  His  kindliness,  too,  has  an  altogether 
personal  side.  His  lordship’s  coachman  falls  from  his  box  and  is 
hurt.  “Treat  him  with  the  same  care  as  you  would  me.”  On 
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another  occasion,  meeting  a  poor,  homeless  mother  with  her 
children  in  the  street,  he  gives  her  the  whole  contents  of  his 
pocket-book  ;  and  when  the  little  boy,  mistaking  him  for  his  father, 
cries  out  “Papa,”  Porter  gently  answers  ;  “The  child  is  right,  the 
poor  are  indeed  my  children.”  Nor  does  he  exclude  from  his  large- 
hearted  sympathy  the  drunken  cabman,  to  whom  he,  somewhat 
humorously,  hands  a  tip  of  ten  francs  to  drink  his  health.  Evil- 
minded  persons  to-day  would  suspect  him  of  being  interested  in 
a  tied-house  !  Little  wonder  that  the  cabby,  dumb-founded  at 
not  having  to  return  the  change,  should  exclaim,  “Ah,  he’s  an 
English  lord  !  ”  As  for  Brunton’s  conception  of  honour,  whether 
personal  or  national,  it  is  lofty  and  unshakable. 

On  hearing  that  his  former  love  has  lost  her  social  reputation 
through  his  desertion — a  perfectly  unintentional  desertion,  as 
we  have  seen — he  is  beside  himself  at  the  very  idea.  For  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  deceiving  her,  so  that  very  evening  he  will 
silence  the  slander  by  renewing  his  proposal  :  “A  woman’s  honour 
depends  on  public  opinion  ;  to  besmirch  her  reputation  is  to  take 
from  her  her  most  precious  jewel.”  And  this  Englishman’s 
respect  for  a  woman  is  all  the  more  admirable  when  we  recollect 
the  absence  of  any  breach  of  ])romise  legislation  in  that  amorous 
age.  But  I’orter’s  good  intentions  are  frustrated  by  a  challenge, 
apparently  sent  by  the  brother  of  the  outraged  lady.  His  lordship 
must  accept  the  challenge,  ill-timed  as  it  is  :  “I  would  rather 
die  than  be  thought  to  have  done  through  fear  what  honour 
prompted  me  to  do.  .  .  .  Not  a  murmur,  whispers  our  code  of 
honour,  as  it  leads  us  to  death.”  And  out  he  goes  to  meet  his 
opponent.  The  latter,  who  is  none  other  than  the  Countess  in 
male  attire,  fires  the  first  shot  in  the  air.  He  follows  her  example 
and  then  ofl'ers  to  marry  the  sister.  She  unmasks  and  reproaches 
him  for  his  desertion.  “I,  go  back  on  my  word?  No, 
mademoiselle,  you  are  mistaken,  I’m  an  Englishman.”  A  trait, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted,  not  altogether  displeasing  to  our 
national  pride. 

There  is  another  point  in  this  comedy  which  should  make  a 
special  appeal  to  Englishwomen  :  the  valiant  little  French 
Countess  seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of  a  young  English 
lady  who  had  appeared  a  few"  months  earlier  in  the  same  year 
in  a  play  by  Begnier  de  la  Briere,  L’ Anrjiaise  deguisee  (1783). 
She  is  called  Clarissa,  of  course,  as  will  be  called  every  English 
heroine  in  France  after  Eichardson’s  day.  But  what  a  difference 
between  her  and  Clarissa  Brunton  !  Verily,  what  the  Englishman 
has  lost  in  strength  of  character,  the  Englishwoman  seems  to 
have  gained  !  Clarissa,  abandoned  by  her  French  lover,  vows  that 
“he  shall  never  flatter  himself  that  he  has  deceived  me;  I  will 
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show  him  first  that  you  cannot  deceive  an  Englishwoman  with 
impunity.” 

Accordingly,  she  forestalls  his  return  to  France,  and  having 
assumed  male  attire  and  the  name  of  Lord  d’Alby,  gains  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  house  of  the  French  nobleman,  whose  daughter,  her 
rival  Lucile,  falls  rapturously  in  love  with  our  youthful  “milord.” 
The  traitor  appears,  and  Clarissa  is  able  to  say  to  him,  “Do 
you  not  think  that  I  know  how  to  avenge  myself?  I  have 
stolen  Lucile’s  heart  from  you.”  Whereupon  the  French  father 
pays  his  tribute  of  admiration  :  “If  only  our  Frenchwomen  could 
borrow  a  little  of  your  strength  of  character,  there  would  not 
be  so  many  faithless  lovers  in  France !  ”  But  Clarissa’s  mascu¬ 
line  courage  has  not  impaired  her  innate  and  womanly  tenderness. 
She  “tips”  so  lavishly  that  the  servants  all  say,  “Well  you  are 
English,  anyway,”  and  she  shares  the  noble  lord’s  love  for  the 
poor.  “I  would  give  all  I  hold  most  dear  could  I  but  wipe  the 
tears,  one  solitary  tear,  from  the  eyes  of  the  honest  poor.” 

Thus,  to  the  English  people  of  the  eighteenth  century,  poverty 
was  no  crime.  There  were  even  specialists  among  them — we 
hardly  venture  to  say  maniacs — in  the  different  branches  of 
philanthropy;  for  instance,  we  have  on  the  French  stage  one 
Captain  Broadside,  of  w'hom  we  will  presently  speak,  who  showers 
alms  of  forty  sous  whenever  he  happens  upon  a  case  of  blindness 
or  expectant  motherhood  !  ^ 

Little  wonder  that  these  noble  and  generous  traits  should,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  made  the  English 
popular  in  France,  and  given  rise  to  a  host  of  imitators  who,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  were  often  lacking  in  discrimination.  “They 
dress,  do  their  hair,  and  toast  in  the  English  style  ” — that  is  to  say, 
with  tea,  in  the  house  of  Eraste,  a  French  magistrate,  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  in  Saurin’s  L’ Anglomnne  ou  V OrpheUne  Lequee 
(1772).  For  this  wwthy  descendant  of  Bacine’s  Dandin  “the 
teachers  of  the  world  have  been  born  in  London,  and  it  is  from 
them  that  we  must  take  our  lessons.”  And  Eraste  is  rejoicing 
in  the  thought  of  visiting  some  day  “that  land  of  thinkers.” 
Meantime,  the  better  to  curb  his  impatience,  he  turns  his  French 
garden  into  an  English  shrubbery,  hangs  none  save  “Hogard’s” 
(Hogarth’s)  pictures  on  his  walls,  plays  no  music  but  “Hindel’s” 
(Handel’s),  w’hom  he  fondly  believes  to  have  first  seen  the  light 
in  Tjondon ;  purchases  thoroughbreds  from  Newmarket,  which 
unhorse  him  ;  and  reads  only  Shakespeare  (in  Le  Tourneur’s 
translation)  :  “above  all,  I  admire  his  manner  ;  I  love  those  grave- 

(1)  In  Chamfort’s  La  Jeune  Indienne  we  come  across  colour-blind  Anglo-Saxon 
colonials  heralding  mixed  marriages,  and,  in  Favart’s  L’Amitii  d  VEpreuve, 
across  Whiggish  members  of  Parliament  equally  unprejudiced  by  dermatic  tints ! 
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diggers  in  the  graveyard,  with  their  gay  and  pithy  comments 
over  skulls !  ” 

To  realise  the  English  ideal,  he  solemnly  lays  his  commands  on 
his  pretty  ward  Sophie,  “to  drink  her  full  of  boredom,  not  of 
love,”  for,  in  the  eyes  of  those  austere  islanders,  “love  is  mere 
folly  !  ”  “But  they  marry  in  England,  do  not  they?  ”  “Oh,  yes  ; 
but  not  for  love’s  sake,  just  from  a  sense  of  duty,  that  as  patriots 
they  must  perpetuate  the  race.”  And  doubtless  from  some  such 
sense  of  duty,  the  old  man  would  willingly  have  married  little 
Sophie,  had  he  not  found  that  she  loved  a  younger  man.  Having 
made  this  discovery,  he,  as  readily  becomes  an  English  philo¬ 
sopher,  gives  her  up  to  his  rival,  after  he  has  made  sure  that  this 
pretended  English  master — whose  English  vocabulary  is  limited 
to  “How  do  you  do?”  and  “Kiss  me,  miss” — has  English  ideas. 
“Do  you  never  admire  anything?”  “I  never  admire.”  “Do 
you  ever  laugh?”  “I  never  laugh.”  “Yes,  Sophie,  this  man  is 
unmistakably  English.”  “Let  me  tell  you,  sir,”  interposes  our 
pseudo-tutor,  “that  though  in  England  we  may  sometimes  hang 
ourselves,  we  never  laugh.” 

And  here  we  have  the  distinctive  hall-mark  of  the  English 
character,  a  melancholy,  deep  and  seemingly  incurable,  becoming 
in  its  acute  form,  so  Prevost  assures  us  in  his  novel  Cleveland — 
“a  kind  of  wild  fancy,  more  common  among  the  English  than 
among  other  European  nations,  and  often  accompanied  by 
thoughts  of  suicide.”  In  this  tcedium  vitce  so  common  in 
England,  Montesquieu  sees  a  fine  illustration  of  his  theory  of 
climatic  influences,  while  Voltaire,  who  quizzes  him  about  it, 
hints  in  a  mischievous  mood  that  the  East  wdnd  is  the  root  of 
all  English  evils.  “Indeed,  when  it  is  blowing  we  English  hang 
ourselves  by  dozens.  .  .  .  The  east  wind  is  the  curse  of  our 
island.  The  very  animals  suffer  from  it,  and  they  all  have  a 
weary,  hopeless  look  about  them.  .  .  .  Mind  you,  there  was  an 
east  wind  blowing  the  day  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  the  day 
James  II.  was  deposed.”  Had  Voltaire  not  given  expression  to 
the  charitable  remark  that  “every  Englishman  goes  to  Heaven 
by  the  road  he  likes  best,”  we  should  feel  very  much  inclined 
to  suspect  the  east  wind  of  sending  him  occasionally  to  “another 
place  ”  !  However  that  may  be,  this  remarkable  and  unfortunate 
trait  in  the  English  character  is  commonly  known  in  France  as 
the  “spleen.”  It  was  Theophile  Gautier,  w'e  think,  who  assigned 
to  this  ailment  the  popularity  enjoyed  in  England  by  the  “blue- 
pill,”  without  which,  so  he  assures  us,  an  Englishman  never 
leaves  home!  But  this,  the  simplest  solution  of  the  evil,  is  by 
no  means  a  satisfactory  explanation.  We  find  one,  a  fairly 
plausible  one,  in  Captain  Broadside,  mentioned  above,  wdio 
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appears  in  an  anonymous  comedy  called  La  Soiree  des  Boule¬ 
vards.  The  Captain,  together  with  his  amiable  gaoler,  Captain 
de  Saint-Germain,  a  Frenchman,  visits  Paris  in  1787  as  a  prisoner 
on  parole.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  gallant  Captain  does  not  give 
one  a  very  high  opinion  of  English  military  genius.  What  he 
likes  best  in  France,  a  country  which  seems  to  him  inexpressibly 
comical  in  its  “devilish”  bustle  and — to  him — temperance,  is 
champagne  !  And  every  day  he  manages  to  get  through  five  or 
six  bottles  of  it  with  perfect  ease.  A  more  w’onderful  feat  is  his 
reading — between  the  bottles — of  Pope,  in  whose  company  he 
is  never  lonely.  Needless  to  say,  he  prefers  the  Parisian  ca/es 
to  those  of  London,  “black  and  gloomy  places,  to  which  very 
different  sorts  of  people,  but  all  wearing  the  same  expression, 
come  solely  to  read  the  big  newspapers ;  and  where  thirty  or 
more  sit  there  side  by  side,  in  absolute  silence,  each  one  with 
his  Gazette  in  folio.”  But  though  gaiety  is  a  rare  commodity 
in  Broadside’s  country,  the  English  nation,  for  all  its  serious¬ 
ness,  is  not  at  all  sad.  The  Englishman  does  not  laugh  at  jokes; 
but  in  his  own  quiet  way  he  is  jovial  enough.  After  hearing 
a  funny  story  he  will  exclaim  in  grave  tones,  “Very  funny 
indeed!”  And  he  really  is  amused,  but  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  to  laugh.  So  Broadside  leaves  us  wondering  as  to  the 
true  inw’ardness  of  Saxon  humour,  w'hereof  he  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  sphinx-like  embodiment. 

No,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  key  to  the  mystery.  Is 
it  to  be  found  in  Sidnei  (1745)  who,  as  he  himself  well  puts  it, 
is  equally  bored  by  all,  and  boring  to  all?  Gresset,  the  author, 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  hero  represents  the  argumentative 
melancholy  of  an  Englishman.  But,  after  all,  Sidnei  would  be 
a  very  ordinary  young  man  who,  having  abused  everything,  now 
wishes  to  make  an  end  of  everything — a  type  to  be  found  in  every 
country  and  in  every  hydro,  though  less,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
think,  in  England  than  elsewhere — had  he  not  happened  to  read 
Hamlet,  a  fact  which  will  ensure  a  Shakespearian  breadth 
for  his  exit  :  “In  the  noisy  pageant  amidst  which  I  have  dwelt 
so  long  there  is  nothing  w'hich  I  have  not  seen  and  seen  again, 
nothing  that  I  have  not  tested ;  I  have  had  my  day  upon  this 
frivolous  stage.  If  each  of  us  had  quitted  it  when  his  part  w^as 
ended,  everything  w’ould  be  as  it  should  be,  and  the  public 
w'ould  no  longer  see  so  many  everlasting  people  of  whom  it  is 
w^eary.”  So  he  wdll  commit  suicide  out  of  a  sense  of  public 
duty — another  English  and  Shakespearian  trait.  He  even  reads 
us  a  lesson  on  stoicism  :  “’Tis  only  the  stupid,  the  faint-hearted, 
who  bend  beneath  their  burdens,  who  grovel  and  grow  old  under 
the  load  of  their  chains.”  He  is,  indeed,  an  optimist  w’here  his 
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celestial  interests  are  concerned  :  “The  judge  who  waits  for  me 
in  this  deep  darkness,  is  the  friend  and  father  of  all  nature ; 
filled  with  a  sense  of  his  goodness,  my  immortal  soul  will  take 
its  sure  flight  up  to  his  fatherly  bosom.”  It  may  be  so,  and  we 
will  surely  not  begrudge  him  this  last  hope.  Only,  in  England 
the  young  men  who  live  and  die  in  the  Sidnei  style  do  not  read 
Hamlet  or  the  Stoics. 

The  public  spirit  of  Sidnei ’s  friend  Hamilton  is  more  genuinely 
English  :  “To  serve  the  public  cause,  to  make  his  country  great, 
in  a  word,  to  think,  that  is  where  a  man’s  life  begins.  .  .  . 
You  do  not  belong  to  yourself  :  time,  money,  life,  nothing  is 
yours.  All  belong  to  your  country.”  And  look  at  the  proud 
individualism  of  these  lines:  “A  man  is  what  he  wills  to  be. 
Master  of  his  own  heart,  man  settles  his  own  life.  And  nothing, 
except  he  wish  it,  can  either  raise  or  lower  him.”  Dumont, 
Sidnei’s  French  valet,  says  that  he  loves  “countries  where  you 
find  men  ” ;  he  is  hard  to  please  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
Hamilton.  For  in  all  the  literature  which  we  have  perused  for 
this  essay,  we  have  found  no  finer  tribute  to  the  English  genius 
and  character  than  the  figure  of  Hamilton. 

A  more  subtle  if  equally  gratifying  form  of  homage — despite 
the  title  of  his  play — is  paid  us  by  Joseph  Patrat  in  L’ Anglais 
ou  le  Fou  raisonnahle  (1781).  With  no  chronological  justification 
for  such  a  course,  we  have  deliberately  postponed  the  treatment 
of  this  comedy  until  the  last  pages,  in  the  first  place,  because  of 
all  the  plays  cited  in  this  paper,  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
actually,  if  intermittently,  performed  in  France  since  its  re¬ 
discovery  and  genial  re-creation  in  1881  by  the  late  M.  Coquelin. 
It  is,  moreover,  in  our  view,  alike  the  broadest,  most  popular, 
and  most  sympathetic  conception — or  misconception — of  our 
fellow-countrymen  by  any  French  dramatist  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  hero,  one  Jimmy  Splin  (Spleen?),  who  is  indeed 
as  melancholy  as  his  name,  reveals  to  us  at  his  very  first  stage 
entrance,  and  in  a  manner  as  forcible  as  it  is  masterly,  his 
English  citizenship :  “I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most 
humble  servant,”  puts  in,  with  a  deep  bow,  M.  Loyer,  the 
worthy  keeper  of  the  French  inn  which  Mr.  Spleen  has  deigned 
to  enter.  “Why?”  is  Spleen’s  monosyllabic  rebuke.  “Pray 
do  me  the  honour  of  telling  me  what  it  is  you  wish,” 
pursues  Loyer.  “Most  inquisitive,”  grunts  his  visitor  again. 

Whereupon  our  innkeeper  grows  apologetic  :  “But,  my  lord - ” 

“I’m  not  my  lord.”  “But  you’re  a  man  .  .  .”  “Yes,  I’m  a 

man.  .  .  .”  “So  I  see,  but  a  noble  lord - ”  “I’m  not  a  noble 

lord.”  “But  surely,  you  are - ”  “James  Spleen  ;  plain,  honest 

Spleen.  No  moushou,  mind  vou  !  ”  “But,”  protests  the  host, 

“  3  K  2 
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“is  it  not  possible  to  be  a  noble  lord  and  yet  an  honest  man?” 
“Possible?  Yes;  .  .  .  but  very  difficult.”  And  so  ends  the 
first  lesson  on  English  democratic — or  shall  we  say  Limehouse? 
— ideals.  Now  to  the  French  hotelier,  this  strange  visitor  has 
seemed  singularly  indifferent  to  his  material  comfort — even  for 
an  Englishman.  But  there  is  logic  in  his  seeming  oddity.  He 
has  come  over  to  France  to  kill  himself — (yes,  that  is  all !) — out 
of  respect  for  the  law  of  his  land,  which  forbids  self-murder. 
For  he  is  naturally  an  intense  patriot,  is  James  Spleen.  At 
the  very  moment  of  taking  a  plunge  into  the  unknown  he  is 
seized  with  patriotic  qualms.  It  has  just  struck  him  that  he 
is  in  a  foreign  land.  What  if  the  people  here  were  to  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  disreputable 
deed  at  home?  No,  it  must  never  be  said  in  France  that  an 
Englishman  has  been  proved  a  coward  or  a  felon.  “It  would 
damage  my  country’s  reputation.”  You  will  wonder  in  the 
circumstances  what  motive  it  is  that  prompts  Spleen  to  wish 
to  take  his  life.  Is  not  his  name  a  cause  sufficient  in  itself? 
Hich,  hut  ever  bored,  he  has  for  thirty-two  long  years  courted 
diversion  in  every  form.  He  has  trifled  successively  with  love, 
and  it  only  made  him  anxious  and  jealous;  with  gaming,  and  it 
made  him  irritable  and  blasphemous;  with  drink,  and  it  made 
him  feel  tired  and  sick.  He  has  travelled  throughout  Europe 
and  was  only  bored.  Russia  he  found  too  cold,  Italy  too  warm, 
Holland  too  dull,  France  too  gay.  He  has  looked  everywhere 
for  pleasure  and  never  discovered  it.  ’Tis  every  day  the  same 
old  round  of  rising,  walking,  eating,  sleeping.  To  relieve  his 
boredom  he  must  needs  unearth  some  novelty.  He  has  unearthed 
it  at  last — in  the  shape  of  suicide.  But  there  now  arises  another 
question  :  Of  the  numerous  methods  of  committing  suicide,  which 
shall  he  adopt?  He  reviews  them  in  turn  wdth  perfect  compo¬ 
sure.  Shall  he  blow  out  his  brains?  No,  any  coward  might 
choose  that  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  his  difficulties.  Shall  he 
drown  himself  in  the  river?  No,  that  is  too  uncertain;  some 
foolish-minded  person  might  jump  in  and  rescue  him.  What  of 
hanging?  Fie  !  ’twould  smack  of  the  gallows.  Of  poison?  Yes, 
why  not?  But  then  these  French  pharmacists  are  so  particular 
about  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs.  No,  the  pistol  is  the  best 
and  only  practical  course.  But  mindful  of  his  country’s  honour, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  French  shall  not  imagine  that  an  English¬ 
man  has  done  himself  to  death  in  cowardly  fashion,  he  will 
write  down  all  his  thoughts  before  killing  himself.  ’Tis  indeed 
fortunate  that  he  did  not  do  so  last  night,  or  he  w’ould  have 
neglected  this  patriotic  precaution  !  Fortunate  for  other  reasons 
as  well  as  that.  There  is,  for  instance,  young  Jacquot,  the 
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hotel  boots.  He,  too,  wishes  to  die.  They  w'ill  die  in  company, 
and  Spleen  will  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  oi^erating 
first,  just  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  lad.  Meantime 
he  inquires  of  the  latter  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  quit  the 
world.  A  love  trouble,  of  course.  His  sweetheart’s  father 
requires  a  settlement  which  he  wnll  never  be  in  a  position  to 
offer.  Is  that  all?  Spleen  is  an  Englishman,  and  therefore 
generous;  wdth  him  it  is  ever  a  question  of  give,  never  of 
take  :  he  will  arrange  that  matter,  even  though  young  Jacquot 
has  rashly  mentioned  something  about  going  to  the  front  and 
defeating  the  English.  Never  mind  ;  “Whosoever  attacks  the 
honour  or  liberty  of  my  country,  to  whatever  nation  he  belong, 
that  man  is  my  enemy,”  proclaims  Spleen;  “but  whosoever  is 
in  need  of  my  assistance,  he  is  always  my  fellow’-coimtryman.” 
So  Jacquot’s  indiscretion  will  cost  him  but  a  momentary  tremor. 
“How'  w’ell  I  did,”  says  Spleen,  “not  to  kill  myself  last  night.” 
And  he  is  confirmed  anew  in  this  opinion  by  little  Therese,  the 
innkeeper’s  daughter — wdiose  amorous  tears  and  smiles  of  grati¬ 
tude,  he,  in  his  Saxon  inexperience  of  Gallic  emotion,  will  mis¬ 
interpret  in  a  sense  all  too  favourable  to  himself  when  he  promises 
to  overcome — in  the  usual  liberal  way — her  father’s  objection  to 
the  marriage.  He  never  stops  to  consider  the  amount.  Besides, 
in  this  case,  there  would  be  some  return,  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 
Decidedly  he  was  right  when  he  delayed  to  carry  out  his  gloomy 
plans.  Alas !  the  truth  will  be  revealed  to  him  in  a  most  cruel 
and  humiliating  fashion,  when  the  tw’o  lovers,  Jacquot  and 
Therese,  fall  into  one  another’s  arms  in  his  presence.  After 
all,  it  w'ere  better  he  had  killed  himself  last  night !  But  Jacquot 
has  now'  grasped  the  situation,  and  saves  it.  He  will  renounce 
Therese  in  Spleen’s  favour,  and  Spleen  is  moved  to  tears.  No, 
he  shall  not  kill  himself.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  of  weari¬ 
ness  he  has  experienced  a  thrill  of  delight.  He  will  live  and  look 
after  our  youthful  couple,  and  their  descendants,  since  “to  a 
rich  man,  the  purest  of  all  joys,  and  a  joy  that  one  can  relish 
at  any  age,  ’tis  charity.”  Our  Englishman  has  not  striven 
in  vain  after  the  secret  of  happiness.  He  has  discovered  it  at 
last.  And  the  Frenchman,  who  possessed  it  long  ago,  in  a  very 
different  form — which  we  do  not  here  propose  to  criticise — may 
smile  at  English  naivete  and  eccentricity.  But  even  he  will  in 
honour  confess  that  “if  the  English  be  all  mad — as.  indeed,  they 
all  are ! — yet  there  is  something  in  their  madness  which  w'e 
Frenchmen  must  admire.”  ’Tis  Athens’  tribute  to  Boeotia — 
good  Boeotia, — Boeotia,  though! 

M.  A.  Gerothw'Ohl  and  J.  W.  E.\ton. 
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I  FIND  a  certain  difficulty  in  knowing  to  whom  I  am  to  address 
myself  in  this  lecture.  The  cultivated  public  is  sharply  divided 
by  the  question  of  Post  Impressionism.  I  think  that  I  may 
assume  that  there  will  be  representatives  here  of  three  classes. 
First,  those  who,  like  myself,  admire  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Secondly,  those  who  think  that  the  exhibition  is  a  colossal  farce 
got  up  for  the  deception  and  exploitation  of  a  gullible  public. 
Some  of  these  have  expressed  the  desire  that  all  the  pictures 
now  in  the  Grafton  Gallery  should  be  burned,  and  that  I  myself 
should  be  offered  up  upon  the  holocaust  as  a  propitiation  of  the 
outraged  feelings  of  the  British  public.  Such  expressions  of 
opinion  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  I  might  even 
have  said  hysterical,  were  it  not  that  that  is  the  wwd  which 
has  been  applied  to  myself  with  a  view  to  explaining  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  a  mind  hitherto  supposed  to  be  fairly  well  balanced. 
Finally,  there  is  the  class  of  those  who  are  frankly  puzzled,  and 
yet  inclined  to  doubt  the  explanations  of  fraud  or  self-deception 
which  are  put  forward  by  the  second  group.  In  the  main,  I 
mean  to  address  myself  to  this  last  class,  to  the  intelligent  but 
doubting  inquirer.  But  here  let  me  put  in  a  plea  for  tolerance. 
Suppose  even,  as  is  roundly  declared  by  the  adversaries,  that 
there  are  in  this  exhibition  paintings  tinged  with  the  sin  of 
charlatanism,  paintings  executed  by  the  artist,  not  from  sincere 
conviction,  but  from  a  desire  to  flout  and  irritate  the  public.  Let 
us  suppose  this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  even  though  personally 
I  should  be  inclined  to  deny  it.  Now  charlatanism  is  undoubtedly 
a  sin  on  the  part  of  an  artist,  it  is  a  departure,  and  a  lamentable 
departure,  from  the  strict  course  of  artistic  probity,  but  even  if  it 
be  a  sin,  it  is  one  which  is  promptly  punished;  while  there  is 
another  sin,  another  departure  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 
which  is  not  only  not  punished,  but  constantly  rewarded  with 
titles,  money,  and  social  prestige,  I  mean  the  sin  of  compromising 
with  the  public  demand  for  pictures  which  arouse  curiosity  or 
gratify  sentimental  longings.  This  sin  is  so  frequently  and  so 
openly  committed  by  the  artists  of  modern  times  that  we  scarcely 
feel  indignant  at  it,  we  certainly  do  not  rush  to  denounce  it  in 
the  papers  in  the  way  that  has  been  done  of  late  wdth  regard  to 
the  works  in  this  Gallery.  Honestly,  it  appears  to  me  a  much 
more  dangerous  and  insidious  sin  for  the  artist,  and  I  would 
far  rather  be  responsible  for  the  hanging  of  works  intended  to 

(1)  This  article  forms  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery,  at  the  close  of  the  Post  Impressionist  Exhibition. 
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flout  the  public  than  of  any  single  painting  in  which  I  detected 
any  desire  to  flatter  it.  In  the  main,  then,  I  mean  to  address 
myself  to  the  doubting  inquirer,  but  first  a  word  of  consolation 
and  encouragement  to  the  adversaries.  These  think  that  an  entirely 
fictitious,  degenerate,  and  irrational  mode  of  artistic  expression  is 
being  foisted  upon  the  public  by  means  of  advertisement  and  all 
those  subtle  arts  of  corruption  w^hich  modern  journalism  has 
discovered,  and  that  this  iniquitous  campaign  is  organised  by  a 
few  speculative  dealers.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
adventure  can  succeed,  I  believe  that  even  in  art,  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  dictum  holds,  that  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time — and  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  this  in  the  fate 
of  that  abortive  movement  known  as  art  nouveau,  which  certainly 
had  all  the  advantages  which  lavish  advertisement  in  the  more 
popular  and  less  scholarly  artistic  reviews  could  give,  and  which 
has,  nevertheless,  so  evidently  and  undeniably  fizzled  out.  Let 
the  adversary,  therefore,  take  heart,  if  this  movement  is  of  the 
same  kind  I  not  only  believe,  but  sincerely  hope,  that  it  will 
meet  with  a  similar  fate. 

But  naturally  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature, 
that  it  is  merely  a  new  way  of  startling  the  public  into  attention 
and  frightening  it  into  purchasing  these  ingenious  painters’  catch¬ 
penny  wares.  I  believe  that  even  those  works  which  seem  to 
be  extravagant  or  grotesque  are  serious  experiments — of  course, 
not  always  successful  experiments — but  still  serious  experiments, 
made  in  perfectly  good  faith  towards  the  discovery  of  an  art  which 
in  recent  times  we  have  almost  entirely  forgotten. 

My  object  in  this  lecture  is  to  try  to  explain  w'hat  this 
problem  is  and  how  these  artists  are,  more  or  less  consciously, 
attempting  its  solution.  It  is  to  discover  the  visual  language  of 
the  imagination.  To  discover,  that  is,  what  arrangements  of 
form  and  colour  are  calculated  to  stir  the  imagination  most 
deeply  through  the  stimulus  given  to  the  sense  of  sight.  This 
is  exactly  analogous  to  the  problem  of  music,  which  is  to  find 
what  arrangements  of  sound  will  have  the  greatest  evocative 
power.  But  whereas  in  music  the  world  of  natural  sound  is 
so  vague,  so  limited,  and  takes,  on  the  whole,  so  small  a  part 
of  our  imaginative  life,  that  it  needs  no  special  attention  or 
study  on  the  part  of  the  musician  ;  in  painting  and  sculpture,  on 
the  contrary,  the  actual  w’orld  of  nature  is  so  full  of  sights  which 
appeal  vividly  to  our  imagination — so  large  a  part  of  our  inner 
and  contemplative  life  is  carried  on  by  means  of  visual  images, 
that  this  natural  w’orld  of  sight  calls  for  a  constant  and  vivid 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  And  with  that  actual 
visual  world,  and  his  relation  to  it,  comes  in  much  of  the  painter’s 
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joy,  and  the  chief  though  not  the  only  fount  of  his  inspiration, 
but  also  much  of  his  trouble  and  a  large  part  of  his  quarrel  with 
the  public.  For  instance,  from  that  ancient  connection  of  the 
painter’s  with  the  visual  world  it  comes  about  that  it  is  far 
harder  to  him  to  get  anyone,  even  among  cultivated  people,  to 
look  at  his  pictures  wdth  the  same  tense  passivity  and  alert 
receptiveness  which  the  musician  can  count  on  from  his  auditors. 
Before  ever  they  have  in  any  real  sense  seen  a  picture,  people 
are  calling  to  mind  their  memories  of  objects  similar  to  those 
which  they  see  represented,  and  are  measuring  the  picture  by 
these,  and  generally — almost  inevitably  if  the  artist  is  original 
and  has  seen  something  wdth  new  intensity  and  emotion — con¬ 
demning  the  artist’s  images  for  being  different  from  their  own 
preconceived  mental  images.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  understanding  of  the  graphic  arts, 
and  I  put  it  forward  because  to  understand  the  pictures  here 
exhibited  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  you  should  look  at  them 
exactly  as  you  would  listen  to  music  or  poetry,  and  give  up  for 
once  the  exhibition  attitude  of  mind  which  is  so  often  one  of 
querulous  self-importance.  We  must  return  to  the  question  of 
the  painter’s  relation  to  the  actual  visible  world. 

I  am  going  to  assume  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  the  artist’s  business  is  not  merely  the  reproduction 
and  literal  copying  of  things  seen  : — that  he  is  expected  in  some 
w’ay  or  other  to  7)n\9represent  and  distort  the  visual  world.  If 
you  boggle  at  the  words  misrepresent  and  distort,  you  may  sub¬ 
stitute  mentally  w’henever  T  use  them,  the  consoling  word  idealise, 
w'hich  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing.  Now  it  is  when  we 
come  to  consider  how  far  this  distortion  ought  to  go  that  our 
difficulties  begin.  Mr.  Sickert,  in  his  lecture  here,  suggested  that 
the  distortion  should  be  entirely  unconscious,  due  mainly  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  artist  to  reproduce  visible  things  exactly, 
though  he  characteristically  suggested  that  the  artist  ought  to 
draw"  in  such  a  manner  as  would  inevitably  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  distortion — the  method  of  drawing  from  point  to  point. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sickert  pointed  out  that  this  distortion 
was  precisely  what  characterised  any  w-ork  of  art  as  opposed  to 
any  machine-made  object.  To  me  there  seems  something  of 
Jesuitical  casuistry  about  this:  “Distortion  is  inevitable,  audit 
is  even  desirable  as  a  characteristic  of  a  work  of  art,  but  it  must 
be  always  unwilling  and  unsuspected.  Therefore,  put  yourself 
in  such  a  position  that  you  cannot  possibly  avoid  it,  and  then 
try  your  utmost  to  prevent  its  occurrence.’’  Is  not  this  rather 
like  the  Quaker’s  advice  to  his  son  :  Thee  must  not  marry  money, 
but  thee  had  better  marry  w’here  money  is. 
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The  question  of  how  much  distortion — how  much  unlikeness  to 
the  totality  of  appearance — is  allowable  to  the  artist  has  always 
been  a  difficult  one,  and  has  been  answered  very  differently  at 
different  times.  I  can  remember  a  very  sensitive  judge  of  art, 
himself  an  artist,  who  belonged  to  the  generation  of  Leighton 
and  Frederick  Walker,  and  who  knew  Italian  art  well.  To  him 
Titian  and  Eaphael  represented  the  minimum  of  naturalism 
possible.  Being  a  very  humble-minded  man  he  used  sadly  to 
admit  that  there  must  be  something  in  Botticelli  and  Mantegna, 
but  for  him  the  incompleteness  of  their  representation  was  a 
fatal  bar  to  accepting  their  revelations. 

Our  generation  has  moved  on  a  step  further  in  appreciation. 
It  no  longer  finds  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  symbols  of 
the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bather  it  fully  and  freely 
enjoys  them.  This  much  distortion  of  nature — and  do  not  forget 
that  it  is  already  a  very  great  distortion — is  perfectly  allowable. 
We  have  even  got,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  arcbmological  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  give  lip-service  to  the  real  primitives,  to  Cimabue  and  the 
Byzantines,  and  to  the  French  sculptors  of  the  twelfth  century. 

I  say  lip-service  because  I  notice  almost  always  a  kind  of 
saving  clause  in  people’s  admiration  of  these  things — a  way  of 
saying  how  wonderful  they  are  considering  the  time  when  they 
were  produced — how  interesting  as  a  foretaste  of  the  great  art 
that  was  to  follow,  and  so  forth.  Now  this  way  of  looking  at  a 
work  of  art,  this  evolutionary  method,  is,  I  think,  entirely 
fallacious.  It  is  the  result  of  false  analogies  taken  over  uncon¬ 
sciously  from  our  habits  of  thought  wffien  dealing  with  science. 
The  w'ork  of  a  physicist  of  fifty  years  ago — say  of  a  man  like 
Joule — in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  is  completely  absorbed  in  the  works 
of  more  recent  physicists.  It  is  completely  subsumed  in  the 
later  work,  and  the  later  work  replaces  it  entirely.  It  would 
make  no  difference  now  to  mankind  if  every  word  Joule  wrote 
were  completely  effaced.  The  la'w  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
would  none  the  less  be  the  accepted  basis  of  our  thoughts  about 
physics.  But  if  the  works  of  Giotto  were  destroyed,  the  fact 
that  w’e  still  possessed  the  works  of  Eaphael  and  Titian  would 
afford  us  no  sort  of  consolation  or  recompense.  The  human 
inheritance  would  be  forever  definitely  impoverished.  A  work 
of  art  can  never  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  something 
else,  it  is  only  rightly  seen  wffien  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 

It  so  happens  that  the  period  of  art  that  students  generally 
concern  themselves  with — the  period  from  1300  to  1500 — is  one 
which,  as  well  as  producing  many  great  masterpieces,  shows  a 
continual  and  fairly  steady  progression  towards  the  more  complete 
science  of  representation.  To  those  who  undertake  the  para- 
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doxical  task  of  teaching  art,  this  progression  appears  as  a  godsend. 
Among  all  those  terribly  elusive  realities  of  human  passion  and 
feeling  of  which  art  is  the  triumphant  but  hardly  decipherable 
record,  here  at  least  is  a  thing  capable  of  easy  and  lucid  demon¬ 
stration,  one  upon  which  one  may  even  set  examination  papers 
and  give  strictly  judicial  marks.  And  so  art  is  conceived  as  a 
progressive  triumph  over  the  difficult  feat  of  representing  nature ; 
a  theory,  which,  if  it  were  really  believed,  would  put  Meissonier 
above  Raphael  and  Alma  Tadema  above  Giotto.  The  fact  is  that 
changes  in  representative  science  are  merely  changes  in  the 
artist’s  organs  of  expression.  These  are  not  the  changes  that 
matter  most.  The  changes  on  wffiich  we  ought  to  fix  our  atten¬ 
tion  are  the  changes  in  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  humanity, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  perspective  had  never  been  invented, 
the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  differed  as  pro¬ 
foundly  from  the  art  of  the  thirteenth  as  it  actually  does ;  and 
I  am  confirmed  in  this  by  the  fact  that  Utamaro’s  prints,  with 
their  rudimentary  perspective,  belong  just  as  decisively  to  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  paintings  of  Boucher  or  Rragonard. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  I  have  perhaps  exaggerated  a  little 
the  indifference  to  the  essential  purposes  of  art  of  representa¬ 
tive  science,  the  naturalism  which  the  artist  makes  use  of.  In 
reality  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that — first,  a  certain  amount 
of  naturalism,  of  likeness  to  the  actual  appearances,  of  things  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  evoke  in  the  spectator’s  mind  the  appro¬ 
priate  associated  ideas.  If  I  have  to  express  the  idea  of  a  tiger 
attacking  a  man,  it  is  essential  that  the  spectator  should  realise 
the  animal  to  be  a  tiger  and  not  a  hippopotamus — if,  however,  the 
given  idea  is  merely  a  wild  animal  attacking  a  man,  such  doubts 
are  indifferent,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  expression  of 
ferocity  and  wildness.  There  is,  therefore,  varying  according  to 
the  idea  to  be  expressed,  a  real  minimum  of  naturalness  allow¬ 
able — though  I  believe  it  is  a  very  low  one  and  corresponds  fairly 
closely  with  the  amount  of  natural  appearance  called  up  to  the 
mind  by  words.  But  there  is  also  a  limit  in  the  other  direction. 
One  may  have  too  much  naturalism  for  the  expression  of  a 
particular  idea.  Let  me  take  an  example.  Suppose  the  artist 
w'ishes  to  describe  an  armed  crowd  attacking  a  palace  from  which 
an  emperor  escapes  in  a  carriage,  dressed  as  a  woman.  Supposing 
he  adopts  a  method  of  more  or  less  complete  naturalism  which 
we  are  familiar  wuth  in  modern  art,  he  wull  be  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  the  policeman  in  the  foreground,  even  if  he  does  not 
obscure  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama,  will  occupy  a  quite 
disproportionate  area  of  the  composition.  And  this  difficulty  has 
made  the  composition  of  all  ceremonial  painting  either  impossible 
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or  ridiculous  in  modern  times.  But  if  the  artist  supposes  himself 
to  be  suspended  above  the  scene,  and  represents  all  the  figures 
as  seen  from  above,  he  may  be  able  to  get  a  composition  express¬ 
ing  coherently  the  whole  effect  of  the  action ;  but  then  each 
individual  will  be  seen  from  a  very  unusual  and  frequently 
ridiculous  point  of  view,  certainly  one  which  will  take  away 
from  the  expressiveness  of  the  figure.  But  if  the  artist  frankly 
gives  up  any  strict  following  of  the  laws  of  appearance,  and 
groups  the  figures  as  though  they  were  seen  from  above,  and  yet 
draws  them  as  though  seen  more  or  less  on  a  level,  he  wdll  have 
a  really  adequate  method  of  narrative  composition.  And  such 
was  the  method  employed  by  Japanese  artists,  and  frequently  by 
the  miniature  painters  of  medioeval  times.  We  see  here,  then, 
the  case  of  a  dramatic  idea  which  is  much  better  and  more 
lucidly  conveyed  by  disregarding  the  laws  of  appearance  than  it 
could  be  by  following  them. 

We  come,  then,  to  this,  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  the  character  of  the  sentiment  which  he  wishes  to 
convey,  how  much  or  how  little  naturalism  the  artist  should 
employ.  And  I  think  we  may  say  this,  that  those  sentiments 
and  emotions  w'hich  centre  round  the  trivialities  of  ordinary  life 
—that  kind  of  art  which  corresponds  to  the  comedy  of  manners 
in  literature — wdll  require  a  large  dose  of  actuality,  will  have  to 
be  very  precise  and  detailed  in  its  naturalism  ;  but  those  feelings 
which  belong  to  the  deepest  and  most  universal  parts  of  our 
nature  are  likely  to  be  actually  disturbed  and  put  off  by  anything 
like  literal  exactitude  to  actual  appearance.  It  is  not  really  the 
absence  of  naturalism  w'hich  disturbs  us,  when  we  are  disturbed, 
in  an  artist  like  Blake,  but  the  introduction  of  a  false  and  unfelt 
realism.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  a  high  degree  of  complete¬ 
ness  in  the  representation  of  things  seen  is  demanded  of  the 
artist,  his  energies  are  usually  exhausted  in  the  mere  process  of 
representation.  This  becomes,  indeed,  a  feat  so  difficult  that  its 
mere  accomplishment  rouses  w^onder  ‘  and  admiration  at  the 
artist’s  skill,  and  public  and  artist  alike,  left  gaping  at  this 
w'onderful  tight-rope  performance,  forget  that  it  is  only  a  means 
to  some  quite  other  end,  that  art  ought  to  rouse  deeper  and  far 
other  emotions  than  those  with  wffiich  we  greet  the  acrobat  or 
billiard  player. 

And  this  worship  of  skilful  representation  has  had  several  bad 
effects  upon  art.  It  has  caused  the  artist  to  abandon  technical 
skill  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Technique,  is  usually 
now  applied  simply  to  skill  in  representation,  but  I  mean  here 
the  actual  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  material,  the  perfection 
of  quality  and  finish.  And  if  in  that  point  the  artists  wffiose  works 
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are  here  exhibited  compare  unfavourably  with  the  artists  of 
early  ages,  the  fault  must  be  set  dowm,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
exigencies  of  that  representative  science  which  has  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  tradition  of  craftsmanship. 

How^ever,  in  every  century  a  few  men  actually  do  come  through 
the  ordeal  which  our  rage  for  representation  has  imposed ;  these 
men  do  succeed  in  actually  saying  something.  Hence  the  worship 
of  genius.  Genius  alone  has  the  right  to  exist  in  the  conditions 
of  modern  art,  since  genius  alone  succeeds  in  expressing  itself 
through  the  cumbrous  and  round-about  method  of  complete 
representation.  The  rest  remain,  not  what  they  should  be, 
definite  minor  artists,  but  often  in  spite  of  much  talent  and  indi¬ 
viduality,  entirely  ineffectual  and  worthless.  They  do  not  produce 
beautiful  objects,  but  only  more  or  less  successful  imitations. 

But  supposing  the  artist  to  be  freed  from  the  incubus  of  this 
complete  representation — suppose  him  to  be  allow’ed  to  address 
himself  directly  to  the  imagination — we  should  get  a  genuine  art 
of  minor  personalities,  we  might  even  attain  to  w’hat  distinguishes 
some  of  the  greatest  periods  of  artistic  production,  an  anony¬ 
mous  art. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  inestimable  boon  that,  if  I  am  right, 
these  artists,  how’ever  unconsciously  they  may  work,  are  gaining 
for  future  imaginations,  the  right  to  speak  directly  to  the 
imagination  through  images  created,  not  because  of  their  likeness 
to  external  nature,  but  because  of  their  fitness  to  appeal  to  the 
imaginative  and  contemplative  life. 

And  now  I  must  try  to  explain  what  I  understand  by  this  idea 
of  art  addressing  itself  directly  to  the  imagination  through  the 
senses.  There  is  no  immediately  obvious  reason  why  the  artist 
should  represent  actual  things  at  all,  why  he  should  not  have 
a  music  of  line  and  colour.  Such  a  music  he  undoubtedly  has, 
and  it  forms  the  most  essential  part  of  his  appeal.  We  may  get. 
in  fact,  from  a  mere  pattern,  if  it  be  really  noble  in  design  and 
vital  in  execution,  intense  aesthetic  pleasure.  And  I  would 
instance  as  a  proof  of  the  direction  in  w'hich  the  post  impres¬ 
sionists  are  working,  the  excellences  of  their  pure  design  as 
showm  in  the  pottery  at  the  present  exhibition.  In  these  there 
is  often  scarcely  any  appeal  made  through  representation',  just 
a  hint  at  a  bird  or  an  animal  here  and  there,  and  yet  they  will 
arouse  a  definite  feeling.  Particular  rhythms  of  line  and  particular 
harmonies  of  colour  have  their  spiritual  correspondences,  and 
tend  to  arouse  now’  one  set  of  feelings,  now’  another.  The  artist 
plays  upon  us  by  the  rhythm  of  line,  by  colour,  by  abstract  form, 
and  by  the  quality  of  the  matter  he  employs.  But  w’e  must 
admit  that  for  most  people  such  play  upon  their  emotions,  through 
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pure  effects  of  line,  colour,  and  form,  are  weak  compared  with  the 
effect  of  pure  sound.  But  the  artist  has  a  second  string  to  his 
bow.  Like  the  poet  he  can  call  up  at  will  from  out  of  the  wdiole 
visible  world,  reminiscences  and  remembered  images  of  any 
visible  or  visually  conceivable  thing.  But  in  calling  up  these 
images,  with  all  the  enrichment  of  emotional  effect  which  they 
bring,  he  must  be  careful  that  they  do  not  set  up  a  demand 
independent  of  the  need  of  his  musical  phrasing,  his  rhythm  of 
line,  colour,  and  plane.  He  must  be  just  as  careful  of  this  as 
the  poet  is  not  to  allow'  some  word  which,  perhaps,  the  sense 
may  demand  to  destroy  the  ictus  of  his  rhythm.  Bhythm  is  the 
fundamental  and  vital  quality  of  painting,  as  of  all  the  arts — 
representation  is  secondary  to  that,  and  must  never  encroach  on 
the  more  ultimate  and  fundamental  demands  of  rhythm.  The 
moment  that  an  artist  puts  down  any  fact  about  appearance 
because  it  is  a  Fact,  and  not  because  he  has  apprehended  its 
imaginative  necessity,  he  is  breaking  the  law’s  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion.  And  it  is  these  law’s,  how’ever  difficult  and  undiscoverable 
they  may  be,  w’hich  are  the  final  standard  to  wdiich  a  w’ork  of 
art  must  conform. 

Now  these  post  impressionist  artists  have  discovered  empirically 
that  to  make  the  allusion  to  a  natural  object  of  any  kind  vivid 
to  the  imagination,  it  is  not  only  not  necessary  to  give  it  illusive 
likeness,  but  that  such  illusion  of  actuality  really  spoils  its 
imaginative  reality. 

To  take  a  single  instance.  In  the  first  room  of  the  Gallery 
there  hangs  a  picture  by  Manet,  the  bar  at  the  Polies  Bergeres, 
in  w’hich  there  is  a  marvellous  rendering  of  still  life — marvellous 
in  the  completeness  and  the  directness  of  its  illusive  pow’er.  In 
that  there  is  a  circular  dish  of  fruit.  Now'  the  top  of  a  circle 
seen  in  perspective  appears  as  an  ellipse,  and  as  such  Manet  has 
rendered  it.  In  a  nature  morte  by  Cezanne,  hanging  close  by, 
there  is  also  a  dish  of  fruit,  but  Cezanne  has  rendered  the  top  as 
a  parallelogram  w’ith  rounded  corners.  This  is  quite  false  to 
appearances,  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  paintings  shows  one 
how  much  more  vivid  is  the  sense  of  reality  in  the  Cezanne.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  this  fact,  but  it  would  seem  that 
Cezanne  has  stumbled  upon  a  discovery  which  was  already  the 
common  property  of  early  artists.  Both  in  Europe  and  the  East 
you  will  find  the  w’heels  of  chariots,  seen  in  perspective,  drawn 
exactly  in  this  w’ay.  It  occurs  in  Japanese  paintings  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  And  you  will  find  St.  Catherine’s  wheel 
draw'n  in  the  same  w’ay  by  Siennese  painters  of  the  fourteenth. 

Or  compare  the  girl  in  the  Folies  Bergeres  with  Cezanne’s 
portrait  of  his  wife.  In  the  first  the  modelling  is  elaborately 
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realistic,  however  brilliant  the  short-hand  in  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  the  second  there  is  very  little  attempt  to  use  light 
and  shade,  to  give  illusion  of  plastic  relief.  But  none  the  less,  I 
find  that  Cezanne’s  portrait  arouses  in  my  imagination  the  idea 
of  reality,  of  solidity,  mass  and  resistance,  in  a  way  which  is 
altogether  wanting  in  Manet’s  picture. 

I  do  not  pretend  altogether  to  explain  these  facts ;  we  have 
to  find  out  empirically  what  does  impress  the  imagination,  the 
law's  of  that  language  that  speaks  directly  to  the  spirit. 

But  there  is  perhaps  one  fairly  obvious  reason  w'hy  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  not  readily  impressed  by  anything  approaching  visual 
illusion,  namely,  that  the  illusion  is  never  quite  complete,  never, 
indeed,  can  be  complete,  for  the  imaged  reality  has  not  the  same 
proofs  of  coherence  and  continuity  which  appertain  to  actual  life ; 
it  follows  that  recognising  how'  near  to  actuality  the  illusive  vision 
is,  the  mind  inevitably  compares  the  picture  with  actuality  and 
judges  it  to  be  less  complete,  less  real.  It  has  for  us  only  the 
reality  of  a  reflection  or  echo.  Now  the  world  of  the  imagination 
is  essentially  more  real  than  the  actual  w'orld,  because  it  has  a 
coherence  and  unity  which  the  actual  world  lacks.  The  world 
of  the  imagination,  though  more  real,  is  much  less  actual,  and 
the  intrusion  of  actuality  into  that  world  of  imagination  tends  to 
disturb  the  completeness  of  our  acquiescence  in  it. 

A  great  part  of  illusive  representation  is  concerned  with 
creating  the  illusion  of  a  third  dimension  by  means  of  light  and 
shade,  and  it  is  through  the  relief  thus  given  to  the  image  that 
w'e  get  the  sensual  illusion  of  a  third  dimension.  The  intrusion 
of  light  and  shade  into  the  picture  has  alw'ays  presented  serious 
difficulties  to  the  artist ;  it  has  been  the  enemy  of  two  great 
organs  of  artistic  expression — linear  design  and  colour ;  for 
though,  no  doubt,  colour  of  a  kind  is  consistent  with  chiaroscuro, 
its  appeal  is  of  quite  a  different  order  from  that  made  when  we 
have  harmonies  of  positive  flat  colour  in  frank  opposition  to  one 
another.  Colour  in  a  Rembrandt,  admirable  though  it  is,  does 
not  make  the  same  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  colour  in  a 
stained-glass  w'indow'.  Now  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  most 
vivid  and  direct  appeal  that  the  artist  can  make  to  the  imagination 
is  through  linear  design  and  frank  oppositions  of  colour,  the 
artist  may  purchase  the  illusion  of  third  dimensional  space  at  too 
great  a  cost.  Personally  I  think  he  has  done  so,  and  that  the 
w'ork  of  the  post  impressionists  show's  conclusively  the  immense 
gain  to  the  artist  in  the  suppression  or  re-interpretation  of  light 
and  shade.  One  gain  w'ill  be  obvious  at  once,  namely,  that  all 
the  relations  which  make  up  the  unity  of  the  picture  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  inhering  in  the  picture  surface,  w'hereas  with  chiaroscuro 
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and  atmospheric  perspective  the  illusion  created  prevents  our 
relating  a  tone  in  the  extreme  distance  with  one  in  the  near 
foreground  in  the  same  way  that  we  can  relate  two  tones  in  the 
same  plane.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  pictures  gain 
immensely  in  decorative  unity.  This  fact  has  always  been  more 
or  less  present  to  the  minds  of  artists  when  the  decoration  of  a 
given  space  of  wall  has  been  demanded  of  them  ;  in  such  cases  they 
have  always  tended  to  feel  the  need  for  keeping  the  relations  upon 
the  flat  surface,  and  have  excused  the  want  of  illusion,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  a  painting,  by  making  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  decorative  painting  and  painting  a  picture,  a 
distinction  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely  fallacious ;  a  painting 
of  any  kind  is  bound  to  be  decorative,  since  by  decorative  we 
really  mean  conforming  to  the  principles  of  artistic  unity. 

But  in  regard  to  this  question  of  three  dimensional  space  in 
the  picture,  another  curious  fact  becomes  apparent  w’hen  w’e  look 
at  the  pictures  in  the  Grafton  Gallery.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  a  painter  like  Herbin,  w’ho  goes  to  the  utmost  extreme  in 
the  denial  of  light  and  shade  and  modelling,  who  makes  all  his 
tones  in  perfectly  frank  flat  geometrical  masses,  actually  arouses 
in  the  imagination  the  idea  of  space  more  completely  than  those 
pictures — of  which  we  may  take  Valtat’s  and  Marquet’s  as  ex¬ 
amples — in  which  the  gradations  of  tone,  due  to  atmosphere,  are 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  design.  I  confess  that  this  is  a  result 
which  I  should  have  never  anticipated,  but  which  seemed  to  me 
undeniable  in  front  of  the  pictures  themselves. 

It  appears  then  that  the  imagination  is  ready  to  construct  for 
itself  the  ideas  of  space  in  a  picture  from  indications  even  more 
vividly  than  it  accepts  the  idea  w’hen  given  by  means  of  sensual 
illusion.  And  the  same  fact  appears  to  be  true  of  plastic  relief. 
We  do  not  find,  as  a  matter  of  empirical  fact,  that  the  outlines 
w’ith  which  some  of  these  artists  surround  their  figures,  in  any 
way  interfere  with  our  imaginative  grasp  of  their  plastic  qualities 
— particularly  is  this  the  case  in  Cezanne,  in  w^hom  the  feeling 
for  plastic  form  and  strict  correlation  of  planes  appears  in  its 
highest  degree.  His  work  becomes  in  this  respect  singularly 
near  to  that  of  certain  primitive  Italian  artists,  such  as  Piero  della 
Francesca,  who  also  relied  almost  entirely  upon  linear  design  for 
producing  this  effect. 

Many  advantages  result  to  art  from  thus  accepting  linear 
design  and  pure  colour  as  the  main  organs  of  expression.  The 
line  itself,  its  qualities  as  handwriting,  its  immediate  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  mind  of  gesture,  becomes  immensely  enhanced,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  deny  to  these  artists  the  practice 
of  a  particularly  vigorous  and  expressive  style  of  handwriting. 
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It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Matisse’s  curiously  abstract 
and  impassive  work  can  be  most  readily  approached.  In  his 
“Femme  aux  Yeux  Verts”  we  have  a  good  example  of  this. 
Kegarded  as  a  representation  pure  and  simple,  the  figure  seems 
almost  ridiculous,  but  the  rhythm  of  the  linear  design  seems  to 
me  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  concerned 
with  light  and  shade  has  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  colour 
harmony  of  quite  extraordinary  splendour  and  intensity.  There 
is  not  in  this  picture  a  single  brush  stroke  in  which  the  colour 
is  indeterminate,  neutral,  or  merely  used  as  a  transition  from  one 
tone  to  another. 

Again,  this  use  of  line  and  colour  as  the  basis  of  expression 
is  seen  to  advantage  in  the  drawing  of  the  figure.  As  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  so  clearly  expressed  it,  the  most  essential  thing  in 
drawing  the  figure  is  the  rendering  of  movement,  the  rhythm 
of  the  figure  as  a  whole  by  which  we  determine  its  general 
character  as  well  as  the  particular  mood  of  the  moment.  Now 
anything  like  detailed  modelling  or  minute  anatomical  structure 
tends  to  destroy  the  ease  and  vividness  with  which  we  apprehend 
this  general  movement;  indeed,  in  the  history  of  painting  there 
are  comparatively  few  examples  of  painters  who  have  managed 
to  give  these  without  losing  hold  of  the  general  movement.  We 
may  say,  indeed,  that  Michelangelo’s  claim  to  a  supreme  place 
is  based  largely  upon  this  fact,  that  he  was  able  actually  to  hold 
and  to  render  clear  to  the  imagination  the  general  movement  of 
his  figures  in  spite  of  the  complexity  of  their  anatomical  relief; 
but  as  a  rule  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  most  vivid  sense  of  move¬ 
ment  we  must  go  to  primitive  artists,  to  the  sculptors  of  the 
twelfth  century,  or  the  painters  of  the  early  fourteenth. 

Now  here,  again,  the  Post  Impressionists  have  recovered  for 
us  our  lost  inheritance,  and  if  the  extreme  simplification  of  the 
figure  which  we  find  in  Gauguin  or  Cezanne  needed  justification, 
it  could  be  found  in  this  immensely  heightened  sense  of  rhythmic 
movement.  Perfect  balance  of  contrasting  directions  in  the  limbs 
is  of  such  infinite  importance  in  estimating  the  significance  of 
the  figure  that  we  need  not  repine  at  the  loss  which  it  entails  of 
numberless  statements  of  anatomical  fact. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  on  their  relation  to  the  Impressionists. 
In  essentials  the  principles  of  these  artists  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  Impressionism.  The  tendency  of  Impres¬ 
sionism  was  to  break  up  the  object  as  a  unity,  and  to  regard  the 
flux  of  sensation  in  its  totality;  thus,  for  instance,  for  them  the 
local  colour  was  sacrificed  at  the  expense  of  those  accidents  which 
atmosphere  and  illumination  from  different  sources  bring  about. 
The  Impressionists  discovered  a  new'  w'orld  of  colour  by  empha- 
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sising  just  those  aspects  of  the  visual  whole  which  the  habits  of 
practical  life  had  caused  us  to  uuder-estimate.  The  result  of 
their  work  was  to  break  down  the  tyranny  of  representation  as  it 
had  been  understood  before.  Their  aim  was  still  purely  repre¬ 
sentative,  but  it  was  representation  of  things  at  such  a  different 
and  unexpected  angle,  with  such  a  new  focus  of  attention,  that 
its  very  novelty  prepared  the  way  for  the  Post  Impressionist  view 
of  design. 

How  the  Post  Impressionists  derived  from  the  Impressionists  is 
indeed  a  curious  history.  They  have  taken  over  a  great  deal  of 
Impressionist  technique,  and  not  a  little  of  Impressionist  colour, 
but  exactly  how  they  came  to  make  the  transition  from  an 
entirely  representative  to  a  non-representative  and  expressive 
art  must  always  be  something  of  a  mystery,  and  the  mystery 
lies  in  the  strange  and  unaccountable  originality  of  a  man  of 
genius,  namely,  Cezanne.  What  he  did  seems  to  have  been 
(lone  almost  unconsciously.  Working  along  the  lines  of  Impres¬ 
sionist  investigation  with  unexampled  fervour  and  intensity,  he 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  touched  a  hidden  spring  whereby  the 
whole  structure  of  Imiiressionist  design  broke  down,  and  a  new 
world  of  significant  and  expressive  form  became  apparent.  It 
is  that  discovery  of  C(3zanne’s  that  has  recovered  for  modern  art 
a  whole  lost  language  of  form  and  colour.  Again  and  again 
attempts  have  been  made  by  artists  to  regain  this  freedom  of 
imaginative  appeal,  but  the  attempts  have  been  hitherto  tainted 
by  archaism.  Now  at  last  artists  can  use  with  perfect  sincerity 
means  of  expression  which  have  been  denied  them  ever  since  the 
Renaissance.  And  this  is  no  isolated  phenomenon  confined  to  the 
little  world  of  professional  painters  ;  it  is  one  of  many  expressions 
of  a  great  change  in  our  attitude  to  life.  We  have  passed  in  our 
generation  through  what  looks  like  the  crest  of  a  long  progression 
in  human  thought,  one  in  w’hich  the  scientific  or  mechanical  view 
of  the  universe  was  exploited  for  all  its  possibilities.  How  vast, 
and  on  the  whole  how  desirable  those  possibilities  are  is  undeni¬ 
able,  hut  this  effort  has  tended  to  blind  our  eyes  to  other  realities  ; 
the  realities  of  our  spiritual  nature  and  the  justice  of  our  demand 
for  its  gratification.  Art  has  suffered  in  this  process,  since  art, 
like  religion,  appeals  to  the  non-mechanical  parts  of  our  nature, 
to  what  in  us  is  rhythmic  and  vital.  It  seems  to  me,  there¬ 
fore,  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  movement  in 
art,  which  is  destined  to  make  the  sculptor’s  and  painter’s 
endeavour  once  more  conterminous  with  the  whole  range  of 
human  inspiration  and  desire. 

Roger  Fry. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  STATUS  OF  WAGNER. 


I. 

Wir  kennen  die  Massen,  wir  kennen  das  Theater.  .  .  .  Das  Volk 

bedarf  ebenfalls  des  Erhabenen,  des  Tiefen,  dea  Uberwiiltigenden.  Das  hat 
alles  einerlei  Logik,  ‘  Wer  mis  umu'irft,  der  ist  stark,  wer  uns  erheht,  der 
iat  gottUch ;  xver  uns  ahnen  viacht,  der  ist  tief.  .  .  .  Das  Chaos  macht 

ahnen.  In  der  Sprache  des  Meisters  geredet:  Dnendlichkeit,  aber  ohve 
Melodie.  .  .  .  Agaciren  wir  die  Nerven,  schlagen  wir  sie  todt,  hand- 

haben  wir  Blitz  und  Donner, — das  wirft  um.  .  .  Vor  allem  aber  wirft 

die  Leidenschaft  um.  .  .  .  Selbst  Mozart’s  Verhdltniss  zur  Musik — 

Wagner  hat  ea  uns  zum  Trost  gesagt! — war  im  Grunde  frivol.  .  .  .  Aber 

niemand  darf  zweifeln  dass  wir  ihn  erlosen,  dasa  unsere  Musik  allein  erlust.' 
Nietzsche  “  Der  Fall  Wagner.” 

The  criticisms  and  polemics,  but  even  more  the  novels,  the  still 
unpublished  memoirs,  diaries,  and  letters  which  our  age  will 
leave  behind  it,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  student  of  our  civilisa¬ 
tion  with  the  exceptional  and  even  paradoxical  position  held  by 
the  art  of  Wagner  in  the  life  of  contemporary  men  and  women. 
For  it  will  be  evident  that  the  greatest  and  most  innovating  of 
modern  musicians  must  have  found  a  majority  of  his  votaries 
among  individuals  and  classes  by  no  means  specially  musicial, 
and  that  he  was  universally  discussed,  praised,  or  blamed  far 
less  from  the  musical  than  from  the  moral  standpoint,  and  finally, 
that,  except  for  a  thorough-paced  musical  minority,  small  by 
reason  of  the  originality  and  complexity  of  Wagner’s  musical 
work,  Bayreuth  (and  whatever  stands  for  Bayreuth)  must  be 
compared  not  to  some  architectural  masterpiece  visited  for  its 
artistic  perfections,  but  rather  to  a  sanctuary  frequented  on 
account  of  the  emotions  or  at  least  the  moods  induced  in  its 
passionate  pilgrims — a  sanctuary,  moreover,  described  by  some 
as  a  Grail-Church,  and  by  others  as  a  Venusberg.  Parsifal  or 
Klingsor,  high  priest  of  Good  or  of  Evil,  such  would  seem  to 
be  the  status  of  Wagner  in  public  opinion.  As  to  his  merely 
musical  position,  that  is  considered  a  question  for  specialists, 
presumably  destitute  of  higher  intuitions.  For  are  they  not 
measuring  a  divinity  by  standards  of  mere  human  excellence? 

I  have  connected  the  fact  of  this  religious  status  of  Wagner 
and  that  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  on  grounds  of  moral 
benefit  or  detriment,  with  the  third  fact  of  his  votaries  and 
blasphemers  being  largely  recruited  among  semi-musical  persons, 
because  I  conceive  these  facts  to  be  different  aspects  of  the 
same  question,  which  is  what  I  propose  studying  in  the  following 
pages. 
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For  such  a  study  to  be  adequate,  psychology  in  general  and 
musical  aesthetics  in  particular  would  require  to  be  far  more 
advanced  than  at  present.  Also,  there  would  be  needed  an 
abundance  of  Jiumaii  documents  which  may  be  unattainable  even 
after  the  printing  of  all  the  letters  and  confessions  and  remin¬ 
iscences  of  our  contemporaries.  It  is  therefore  merely  as  a 
suggestion  how  the  Wagner  problem  can  be  attackejd,  and, 
indeed,  wherein  this  problem  consists,  that  I  have  put  together 
these  notes  of  an  average  semi-musical  hearer  who  happens  also 
to  be  a  student  of  psychology,  and  have  connected  with  them 
whatever  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  or  been  led  to  suspect,  of 
the  experience  of  other  average  semi-musical  hearers  whose  emo¬ 
tional,  “moral,”  or  “immoral”  responses  to  the  art  of  Wagner 
were  not,  like  my  own,  partially  neutralised  by  the  fact  of  taking 
stock  of  them. 

In  his  highly  valuable  book  on  the  evolution  of  music.  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  expresses  what  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  opinion 
of  every  unbiassed  authority — namely,  that  Wagner’s  intricate 
interweaving  of  themes,  presented  in  constantly  varied  combina¬ 
tions  of  harmony  and  of  timbre,  constitutes  a  complex  unity  of 
musical  pattern  comparable  only  to  the  counterpoint  of  Bach. 
This  tallies  with  what  thorough-paced  musicians  are  constantly 
repeating,  that  the  music  of  Wagner  requires  considerable  study, 
and  that  where  such  study  has  not  preceded  it,  a  Wagner  per¬ 
formance  makes  an  exceptional,  sometimes  an  exhausting, 
demand  on  the  musical  attention.  And  it  explains,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  how  it  happens  that  so  many  musically  gifted  and 
trained  listeners  are  unconscious  in  their  own  case,  and  often 
sceptical  in  that  of  others,  of  those  emotional  effects  which 
make  the  average  semi-musical  audience  discuss  Wagner’s  music 
as  moral  or  immoral. 

Now,  as  it  is,  these  emotional  effects  and  their  moral  or  im¬ 
moral  possibilities  which  I  propose  studying,  my  inability  to 
estimate  Wagner’s  musical  position  is  not  a  disadvantage,  but 
the  contrary,  since  only  an  average  semi-musical  hearer  can 
speak  with  direct  experience  of  what  happens  in  the  case  of 
other  average  semi-musical  hearers,  hut  does  not  happen  (for 
the  reasons  I  shall  show)  in  the  case  of  thorough-paced  musicians. 

.'\nd  before  beginning  the  analysis  of  this  experience,  let  me 
explain  what  I  mean  by  calling  myself  semi-musical,  and  thereby 
what  I  mean  by  speaking  of  an  average  semi-musical  audience. 
My  ear  is  good  in  the  sense  of  correct  reproduction  of  notes 
and  intervals,  but  not  sufficient  to  analyse  chords,  to  locate 
single  notes  in  the  scale,  or  to  name  sequences  of  notes.  The 
rhythmical  sense  is  normal,  that  of  accent  likewise.  I  have  a 
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faithful  though  uot  very  extensive  memory,  but  only  for  melody, 
not  for  harmony  or  timbre.  I  am  slow  at  following  nevtv  or 
complicated  pieces,  and  when  I  do  not  grasp,  become  inatten¬ 
tive.  I  required  to  hear,  for  instance,  the  Po^je  Marcellus  Mass, 
Brahms’  Requiem,  certain  cantatas  of  Bach,  and  quartets  of 
Beethoven  several  times  before  enjoying  them ;  the  first  time  it 
was  a  case  of  going  in  at  one  ear  and  coming  out  at  the  other. 
But  once  I  have  grasped  a  piece  of  music,  it  becomes  the  source 
of  immense  pleasure,  not  merely  at  the  moment  of  hearing,  but 
in  recollection,  for  whenever  I  take  notice,  I  find  a  piece  of 
music  performing  itself  in  my  head.  For  the  rest  I  have  always 
read  a  great  deal  of  music  at  the  piano,  and  have  a  perhaps 
unusual  knowledge  of  certain  schools.  As  regards  Bayreuth  and 
Dresden,  which  continued  my  Bayreuth  impressions,  I  previously 
knew  a  considerable  amount  of  the  music  from  the  piano  and 
from  concerts,  and  had  heard  the  whole  of  Tristan  and  Gottcrdiim- 
merung  on  the  stage.  These  details  will  show  what  I  mean 
when,  having  compared  myself  with  such  rank-and-file  Wagner- 
ites  as  I  happen  to  know,  and  having  generalised  from  them  to 
those  I  do  not  know,  I  shall  speak  of  a  majority  of  Bayreuth 
votaries  as  only  semi-musical. 

As  to  the  thorough-paced  musicians,  they  are  no  concern  of 
mine,  since  the  problem  I  am  studying  is  that  of  phenomena 
which,  according  to  my  theory,  they  ignore  just  in  proportion 
as  they  remain  thorough-paced  musicians  and  as  they  do  not, 
as  may  occasionally  happen,  lapse  into  the  condition  of  us  semi- 
musical  hearers. 


TI. 

Woher  dock  die  Wirkung  auf  so  Viele? 

Weil  man  intermittirt  rnit  der  Aufmerksamkeit. 

Nietzsche  (in  Life  by  his  Sister). 

Before  speaking  of  the  music,  I  must  set  down  certain  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  mere  drama,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  Wagner’s 
peculiarities  as  a  playwright  and  a  putter  on  the  stage  may 
suggest  an  explanation  of  some  of  his  most  mysterious’  charac¬ 
teristics  as  a  musician,  not  because  of  any  theoretic  unity  which 
he  deliberately  set  to  realising  in  his  work,  but  rather  because 
of  the  hidden  and  organic  unity  of  temperament  which  can  thus 
be  studied  in  its  instinctive  manifestations.  For,  in  ail  this 
examination  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  an  artist’s  programme 
is,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  explanation  of  and  excuse  for  his 
practice.  As  regards,  therefore,  the  Wagner  dramas  apart  from 
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the  music,  I  find  that  my  dominant  impression  at  Bayreuth  and 
at  Dresden  is  that  of  the  extreme  and,  to  me,  almost  incredible 
wordiness  and  lengthiness  of  all  the  proceedings.  For  a  being 
constituted  like  myself,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  guess,  through 
those  imperfectly  heard  words,  what  on  earth  all  these  people, 
say  Brangiine  and  Isolde  in  the  first  act,  Isolde  and  Tristan  in 
the  second,  when  they  cease  love-making,  and  enter  into  what 
appear  to  be  explanations,  can  possibly  have  to  say  to  each  other ; 
what  King  Mark  can  possibly  find  wherewithal  to  moraliseii 
those  lovers  for  a  solid  half  hour ;  what  should  possibly  delay 
Isolde  so  long  in  the  third  act.  The  same  wonder  is  awakened 
by  the  outpourings  of  Gurnemanz  and  Amfortas,  and  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  Herzeloide’s  death  by  Kundry  to  Parsifal  in  the  scene 
of  his  seduction.  Indeed,  speaking  of  this  scene,  one  may  remark 
that  Lepoullo’s  catalogue  would  have  risen  from  Mille  e  Tre  to 
something  nearer  Mille  Trecento  in  the  time  occupied  by  the 
unsuccessful  blandishments  of  Kundry — nay,  that  their  failure  is 
so  lengthy  as  almost  to  constitute  a  success,  for,  what  with  becks 
and  nods  and  wreathed  smiles,  and  wrappings  and  unwrappings 
with  veils,  a  spectator  less  certain  than  we  of  Parsifal’s  Heine 
Torheit  might  imagine  that  Klingsor’s  enterprise  against  the 
Pure  Simpleton's  virtue  had  succeeded,  and  expect  the  mystic 
lance  to  come  whistling  into  his  side  just  when  Parsifal  sets 
to  explaining  that  he  really  will  not,  explanations  to  be  followed 
in  due  course  by  equally  long  ones  from  Kundry  to  the  effect 
that  he  really  might,  explanations  corresponding  in  exhaustive¬ 
ness  to  those  which  she  had  given  when  appearing  to  Klingsor 
in  the  magic  fumes,  and  which  set  forth  why  she  really  would 
much  rather  not.  The  same  marvellous  leisurcliness  and  explicit¬ 
ness  and  much  more  than  god-like  abolition  of  the  category  of 
time  is,  of  course,  characteristic  of  the  decisive  moments  (or, 
more  properly,  half  hours)  in  the  adventures  of  Siegfried  and  all 
concerned  in  his  living  and  dying.  It  is  already  evident,  and 
perhaps  more  fitting,  in  the  story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  a  per¬ 
sonage  to  whom  time  could  obviously  be  no  sort  of  consideration. 

With  this  peculiarity  in  Wagner’s  merely  dramatic  methods 
(for  I  am  leaving  the  music  out  of  count  for  the  present) 
there  is  intimately  connected  an  equally  characteristic  tendency 
to  make  dramatis  personrc  remain  motionless  [Tristan  before 
Mark,  Kundry  on  her  bed  of  leaves,  and  before  Parsifal’s 
washed  feet,  but  most  painful  of  all,  the  unhappy  Parsifal 
in  the  Grail  Church]  and  speechless  during  lengths  of  time 
nnrealisable  by  normal  muscles  and  attention.  The  culmi¬ 
nation,  if  one  may  speak  of  culmination  where  culmination  is 
always  put  off,  of  this  tendency  is  shown  in  the  moment  which 
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is  really  nearer  ten  minutes,  after  Tristan  and  Isolde  have 
drained  the  love  philtre.  Some  kind  of  dumb-show  following 
this  catastrophe  is  what  almost  any  dramatist  or  actor  would  have 
come  by ;  it  corresponds  with  the  asterisks  or  new  paragraph  in 
literature.  But  I  venture  to  affirm  that  only  a  man  of  most 
singular  complexion  of  nerves  or,  if  I  may  express  myself 
biblically,  of  bowels,  could  make  such  dumb-show  last  so  long. 
For  take  note  that  Wagner’s  lovers,  when  they  have  swallowed 
the  potion,  do  not  walk  up  and  down,  or  turn  aside,  or  take  their 
head  in  their  hands,  or  squeeze  their  heart,  or  do  any  of  the 
things  by  which,  on  the  stage,  it  is  customary  to  work  off  one’s 
own  and  also  the  spectator’s  excessive  feelings.  Tristan  and 
Isolde  stand  without  stirring  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  staring 
and  glow’ering  at  each  other,  until  the  intolerable  length  of 
suspense  is  succeeded  by  a  crushing  length  of  embrace. 

All  this,  it  may  be  objected,  is  a  matter  of  staging  and  acting; 
at  all  events,  it  is  still  the  play,  not  the  music.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  staging  and  acting  at  Bayreuth,  and  probably 
elsewhere  in  Germany,  arc  faithful  to  Wagner’s  express  instruc¬ 
tions.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  duration  of  every  batch  of 
words  and  of  every  dumb-show  between  them  is  established 
precisely  by  the  numbers  of  bars  of  music  and  by  the  Tempo 
indicated  for  those  bars’  performance. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  proven  that  the  qualities  of 
lengthiness,  of  reiteration,  of  suspense,  and  of  protracted  con¬ 
summation  are  chawcteristic  of  Wagner  considered  as  a  writer 
and  dramatist.  And  in  recognising  this  peculiarity  of  what 
is  not  his  music,  we  are  on  the  track  of  his  essential 
peculiarity  as  a  musician,  and  behind  that,  as  an  lesthetic,  as  a 
nervous  organism.  It  is,  I  think,  through  this  peculiarity  of 
general  temperament  that  he  acts,  as  no  other  musician  has  ever 
done,  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  his  audience. 

Let  us  look  into  the  psychology  of  this  matter.  Nietzsche, 
and  probably  hundreds  of  others,  have  remarked  on  Wagner’s 
lack  of  rhythm.  Now  Wagner  lacks  rhythm  because  he  lacks,  I 
wall  not  call  it  morement,  since  all  music,  all  drama,  presupposes 
movement ,  but  action.  For  action  is  movement  of  a  definite 
kind,  wuth  a  definite  pace  or  relation  of  paces,  a  definite  direc¬ 
tion,  above  all,  a  definite  coordination,  recurrence  and  inter¬ 
change  of  its  elements,  that  is  to  say,  a  rhythm.  This  is  what 
Wagner’s  music  possesses  as  little  of  as  music  possibly  can. 
Save  in  a  small  number  of  themes,  mostly  over  emphatic  or  sugary, 
and  always  presented  too  often,  his  music  is  essentially  diffiuent. 
It  is  doing  nothing,  going  nowhere,  and  Wagner’s  notion  of  a 
continuum  of  music  was  probably  due,  at  all  events  in  its  realisa- 
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tion  (difficult  or  impossible  to  other  composers,  vide  Gluck)  to 
his  musical  inspiration  having  been  of  the  diffluent  type.  Now 
diffluence,  unrhythmical  reiteration,  aimless  movement,  is  incom¬ 
patible  not  merely  with  action,  but  with  logical  thought,  which 
is  only  an  action  performed  by  the  mind  instead  of  the  body, 
and  which  requires  for  its  reception  a  similar  kind  of  action  : 
following,  grasping,  dividing,  holding  over,  comparing,  resuming, 
establishing  relations  between  qualities  and  things,  working  out 
sequences  of  cause  and  effect,  proceeding  by  addition  and  elimina¬ 
tion.  Of  such  doing,  doing  with  the  muscles  or  the  mind, 
Wagner’s  music  therefore  expresses  or  suggests  the  absolute 
minimum.  And  for  this  reason  it  expresses  or  suggests  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  being.  Since  all  movement  which  does  not  form  part  of 
an  action  is  necessarily  conceived  as  part  of  a  state  or  condition. 
Hence,  lacking  the  suggestions  of  actions,  Wagner’s  music  is, 
like  no  other  music,  suggestive  of  moods.  In  other  music, 
particularly  of  what  we  call  classic  composers,  from  Bach  to 
Beethoven,  from  Handel  to  Brahms,  moods  are  suggested  mainly 
by  the  suggestion  of  the  human  action  which  they  result  in  ;  such 
music  awakens  the  idea  of  the  ways  in  which  we  move  our  limbs, 
balance  and  turn  our  bodies ;  the  idea  of  the  manner  in  which , 
languidly  or  strenuously,  tenderly  or  serenely,  or  sadly  or  terribly, 
human  creatures  show  themselves  to  feel  because  they  show 
themselves  to  act.  Thus  proceeds  all  classical  music ;  thus  all 
music,  more  or  less,  before  Wagner’s  and  except  Wagner’s  :  it  is 
dynamic.  But  Wagner’s  music  is,  on  the  contrary,  static.  It 
is  suggestive  of  movement  not  as  constituting  a  particular  action, 
but  as  accompanying  a  particular  condition  of  feeling.  It  tells 
us  the  inner  changes,  the  ebbings  and  flowings,  the  curdlings  and 
rushings,  the  damming  up  and  flooding,  the  irresistible  breakers 
and  the  deepest  tricklings  and  droppings  of  our  life.  Wagner 
possesses  a  miraculous  intuition  for  the  emotional  changes  in 
circulation  and  respiration,  the  movements  of  pulse,  of  heart, 
of  all  the  shrinking  and  quaking ;  inner  and  outer,  which  are 
usually  summed  up  for  our  consciousness  under  the  name  of  a 
particular  feeling ;  and  are  hidden  in  our  experience  under  the 
images  of  whatever  person  or  thing  has  provoked  in  us  those 
states  of  the  organism.  And  \Vagner  possesses  the  intuition  of 
such  phenomena,  because,  in  this  emptiness  of  all  action,  in  this 
silence  of  all  rhythm,  such  inner  motions  of  the  soul  or  of  the 
body  presenting  itself  as  soul,  are  left  isolated  and  visible  like 
the  chemistry  of  the  organs  of  an  animal  whom  the  vivisector  has 
paralysed  with  his  drugs  and  turned  inside  out.  Such  isolation 
as  is  thus  obtained  is  itself  sufficient  to  alter  the  scale  of  import¬ 
ance  and  enlarge  the  fly  to  the  elephant.  But  to  it  Wagner  adds 
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a  system  of  indefinite  enlargement  due  to  that  same  odd  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his.  I  mean  the  already  described  amazing  capacity  for 
slowing  off  (slowness  of  tempo  in  all  dramatic  and  musical  move¬ 
ment)  and  for  reiteration.  Where  other  men,  say  Goethe  or 
Mozart,  or  Ibsen  or  Bizet,  would  take,  let  us  say,  ten  units  of 
time  and  effort  to  represent  a  given  event,  Wagner  seems  to 
require,  and  therefore  employs,  a  hundred,  wdth  the  result  that 
his  rendering  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  soul  (or  of  the  body 
which  passes  for  soul)  fills,  strains,  and  almost  bursts  our 
attention. 

I  used  to  believe  (what  all  anti- Wagnerian  critics  have  repeated 
to  satiety)  that  Wagner’s  peculiar  effect  on  his  devotees  or 
victims  must  be  due  mainly  to  his  modulations  and  harmonies 
disintegrating  the  nerves  by  their  novelty.  But  such  modulations 
and  harmonies  are  no  longer  new  by  this  time  ;  and  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  once  the  ear  has  learned  how  certain  dissonances 
will  be  resolved  and  certain  modulations  carried  through,  the 
pre-vision  or  rather  the  pre-audition  thereof  prevents  the  strain 
of  doubt  or  expectancy.  Similarly  we  know  that  the  ear  will 
acclimatise  itself  to  peculiarities  of  harmony  and  timbre  with 
the  readiness  which  the  other  senses  and  the  bodily  functions 
exhibit  in  analogous  cases.  Moreover,  harmonies  and  modula¬ 
tions  become  school  property,  even  if  they  are  not  directly  and 
inevitably  derived  from  the  harmonies  and  timbres  in  vogue 
immediately  before ;  and  they  cannot  therefore  explain  powers 
w^hich  are  vested  in  an  individual  composer.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  peculiar  influence  of  Wagner’s  music  cannot  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  by  reference  to  harmony  and  timbre,  but  must 
be  referred  to  something  wdiich  habit  cannot  blunt  nor  evolution 
and  tradition  prepare,  namely,  to  peculiarities  in  the  individual 
constitution  of  the  composer.  This  something  I  think  T  have 
put  my  finger  upon  in  the  group  of  allied  characteristics  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  viz.,  Wagner’s  lack  of  action  and  purpose, 
(hence  of  rhythm  and  consecutive  pattern  of  movement),  and 
Wagner’s  corresponding  tendency  to  reiteration,  to  exaggeration, 
to  enlargement,  and  (considered  negatively),  his  extraordinary 
indiscretion  and  his  incontinence  of  words,  notes  and  effects. 
How  these  peculiarities  act  upon  the  audience,  at  least  upon  the 
semi-musical  among  the  audience,  is,  T  think,  as  follows  ; — 
Largely,  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  process  of  tiring  out.  Tiring 
out  in  the  first  place  by  mere  reiteration.  If  I  may  judge  of 
others  by  myself,  the  repetition  of  the  already  said,  the  piling 
of  Pelion  on  Ossa,  the  making  of  super-climaxes  which  are  also 
anti-climaxes,  induces  a  fatigue  mingled  with  more  or  less 
exasperation,  something  like  that  of  a  numb  and  tingling  limb,  or 
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of  being  worried  by  flies.  You  understand  the  words,  feel  the 
situation;  you  agree  to  the  proposition,  and  you  expect  to  pass 
on  to  something  else.  Not  at  all.  Here  comes  a  proviso,  a 
clause,  a  duplicate,  a  fresh  attack  on  your  attention.  You  have 
brought  your  interest  and  sympathy  to  a  climax  (Tristan  duet 
in  second  act,  Tristan’s  death,  Sieglinde’s  sleep,  and  Siegmund’s 
scene  with  the  Walkiir ;  Walkiir’s  scene  of  propitiation,  Wotan’s 
farewell  to  the  Walkiir,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.),  and  behold,  you  are  called 
on  again,  once,  twice,  thrice,  to  bring  yourself  to  the  same  point 
of  interest  and  sympathy.  And  you  are  asked  to  repeat  your 
inner  drama,  not  by  the  device  of  an  actual  Da  capo,  with  its 
peaceful  reassurance  and  its  little  excitement  of  expectant  recog¬ 
nition,  but  by  having  the  same  sort  of  thing,  though  never  quite 
the  same,  thrust  on  your  attention  :  the  same  remark  in  other 
words,  the  same  situation  with  varied  gestures,  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  with  altered  snatches  of  melody  and  changed  harmonies  and 
timbres,  i.e.,  by  something  which  forces  you  to  attend  for  fear 
of  missing  something  new,  and  then  lets  you  dowm  with  what 
you  had  taken  in  already.  This  is  the  wholesale  tiring  out 
produced  equally  by  w'ords,  music,  gesture,  and  scenic  display. 
We  must  now  consider  another  process  of  fatiguing  and  exas¬ 
perating  (enervating  according  to  the  excellent  French  expres¬ 
sion),  and  this  one  is  purely  musical.  The  musical  attention 
is  constantly  aroused  and  kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  perpetual 
change  of  very  short  and  usually  very  dissimilar  phrases,  none 
of  which  lead  to  their  eomplementary  and  symmetrical  phrase. 
There  is  thus  not  merely  a  perpetual  new  claim  on  our  attention , 
but  also  what  is  even  more  important,  a  checking  of  our  expecta¬ 
tion  and  a  checking  of  the  constructive,  I  might  call  them  the 
logical,  activities  demanding  definite  sequence  and  intelligible 
summing-up.  The  two  together  produce  the  same  sort  of  exas¬ 
perated  lassitude  as  lies  at  the  base  of  much  hypnotic  suscepti¬ 
bility  (induced,  as  is  w’ell-known,  by  exasperating  the  eye  or  ear 
by  over  rapid  and  excessive  stimulation),  and  predisposes,  where 
the  exasperation  does  not  cause  rebellion,  to  a  passive  acceptance 
of  the  composer’s  suggestions. 

To  this  exasperated  lassitude  must  be  added  the  effect,  difficult 
to  over-estimate,  of  rhythmic  disappointment.  This  rhythmic 
disappointment,  or  more  correctly,  this  disappointment  in  the 
matter  of  rhythm,  is  of  two  kinds,  and  acts  in  two  converging 
ways.  First,  there  is  our  disappointment  at  rhythms,  once 
started,  being  so  speedily  dropped.  This  constitutes  more  than 
a  mere  waste  and  shifting  of  attention  ;  it  corresponds,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  derangement  of  actual  motor  processes  in 
what  we  are  conscious  of  as  the  soul,  but  which,  in  this  case  at 
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least,  is  undoubtedly  the  body  :  we  are  beginning  to  live  in  a 
given  rhythm,  to  rehearse,  to  enact  it,  and  behold,  it  ends,  and 
we  are  pulled  up  short  or  set  to  enact  a  different  rhythm.  Of 
course  such  trifling  with  the  rhythmic,  with  the  motor  impulses, 
will  be  exasperating  and  exhausting,  unhinging,  enervating  (in 
the  French  sense)  just  in  proportion  as  the  listener  has  a  highly 
developed  rhythmic  sense,  is  of  a  motor  temperament.  And  it  is 
only  a  man  like  Wagner,  apparently  deficient  and  defective  on 
this  side,  who  could  possibly  inflict  such  nervous  wear  and  tear 
on  others,  because  it  constituted  no  wear  and  tear  to  himself. 
So  far  for  what  I  call  rhythmic  disappointment.  But  Wagner’s 
lack  of  motor  endowment  has  other  effects  also  on  his  hearers. 
The  majority  of  us  (and  in  exact  proportion  to  our  rhythmical 
sense)  require,  whenever  we  are  called  on  to  attend  to  sequences, 
the  corroboration,  the  energising  influence,  of  rhythm.  To  listen 
unintermittently  where  there  is  no  rhythm  is  as  tiring  as  to  waltz 
in  silence  or  march  without  a  drum.  For  rhythm  does  much 
more  than  stimulate  our  energy  ;  it  regulates,  economises,  and  in 
this  sense  increases  its  available  portion.  This  corroboration, 
this  diminution  of  the  effort  of  listening,  Wagner  refuses  to  give, 
while  at  the  same  time  fatiguing  us  by  reiteration,  by  enlarging 
on  effects,  by  disappointing  our  expectation  of  a  new  leaf  being 
at  last  turned  over. 

All  this  means  that  Wagner  has  played  havoc  with  our  possi¬ 
bilities  of  musical  attention.  Now'  such  music  as  his  requires 
quite  an  exceptional  amount  of  attention,  because  it  is  an 
extremely  subtle  combination  of  phrases  nearly  always  short,  and 
always  in  a  state  of  slight  variation  ;  a  combination  rather  har¬ 
monically  than  melodically  unified,  lacking  symmetry  as  it  lacks 
definite  rhythm,  a  delicately  nunnced  continuum,  full  of  minute 
changes  of  accent  and  modulation,  full  of  new  combinations  of 
harmony  and  timbre ;  an  enormous  whole  made  up,  as  Nietzsche 
justly  remarks,  of  endless  miniature  parts ;  a  complexus  of 
pattern  upon  pattern  which,  as  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  told  us, 
can  be  compared  only  to  the  most  elaborate  counterpoint. 
The  result  of  this  diminution  in  the  listener’s  power  of  attending, 
joined  with  the  greatness  of  the  attention  actually  required  is, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  that  Wagner’s  music  ctin  be 
followed  and  understood  (at  least  on  the  first  hearings)  only  by 
people  of  unusual  musical  capacity  or  training,  and  that  as  such 
persons  frequently  tell  one,  it  absorbs  and  even  strains  their 
attention ;  for  Wagner’s  music  is  described  as  emotional  by  the 
laity,  but  as  above  all  things  “interesting” — which  means,  in 
this  case,  the  reverse  of  emotional — by  musicians.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  w'e  have  our  musical  minority  listening  wdth  an  output  of 
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attention  all  the  greater  that  it  is  being  squandered  rather  than 
husbanded  by  the  claims  of  the  music ;  the  thorough-paced 
musicians  are  getting  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  composition. 
On  the  opposite  side  we  have  the  semi-musical  majority,  myself, 
yourself,  ourselves,  our  small  stock  of  musical  attention  fearfully 
diminished  by  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  reiteration,  enlargement, 
anti-climax,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  moreover,  drooping  limp  for  lack  of 
all  rhythmical  help  :  we  are  evidently  tending  to  divagation.  In 
another  minute  or  two,  one  would  say,  we  shall  be  thinking  of 
something  else,  have  forgotten  the  music  entirely,  wandered  off, 
in  the  spirit  at  least,  from  its  presence.  It  has  happened  to  us 
in  the  case  of  other  composers.  We  have  sat  through  certain 
Beethoven  quartets,  Palestrina  masses,  Bach  cantatas,  and,  after 
the  first  ten  minutes,  been  aware  of  them  only  as  an  agreeable 
noise,  stimulating  or  lulling  our  nerves  while  we  thought  of  other 
things.  This  is  what  happens  with  most  music  when  it  becomes 
too  difficult,  and  particularly  with  all  classic  music;  if  your 
mind  docs  not  follow  it,  march  with  it,  dance  with  it,  unite  with 
its  every  movement,  and,  so  to  speak,  mimic  its  every  gesture, 
classical  music  shows  your  inattentive  mind  the  door.  But  there 
is  no  door  for  Wagner,  or,  like  the  door  of  the  Bayreuth  theatre, 
it  is  opened  only  at  the  end  of  the  act.  Attentive  or  inattentive, 
able  to  follow  or  not  able  to  follow,  your  mind  is  imprisoned  in 
that  Wagner  performance  as  in  the  dark  auditorium,  and  allowed 
to  divagate  from  the  music  only  to  the  stage ;  not  the  literal 
stage  of  indifferently-painted  lath  and  pasteboard,  with  its  stout, 
bewiggod  heroes  and  heroines  brandishing  spears  and  drinking 
horns,  but  the  inviolable  stage  of  your  own  emotions,  secretly 
haunted  by  the  vague  ghosts  of  your  own  past  and  your  own 
might  have  been,  by  the  vaguer  fatamorgana  figures  of  your  own 
scai’ce  conscious  hopes  and  desires. 

Wagner  imprisons  the  semi-musical  and,  therefore,  only  half- 
attentive  hearer  in  the  net  of  his  Leit-motivs.  The  music  of 
Wagner,  as  we  have  remarked  already  a  dozen  times,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  as  a  whole,  but  it  contains  extremely  easy  parts. 
In  this  confused  flux  (or  what  to  the  semi-musical  hearer  seems 
such)  or  unrhythmical  harmonies  and  elusive  modulations,  there 
appear,  at  frequent  intervals,  short  and  definite  phrases,  of  easy 
sequence  of  intervals  and  emphatic,  often  crudely  emphatic, 
rhythm,  things  which  the  least  musical  of  mortals  could  not  fail 
to  grasp,  and  which  aequire  additional  obviousness  from  their 
sudden  emergence  out  of  that  welter  of  difficult  music.  These 
the  inattentive  attention  (if  I  may  use  this  expressive  paradox) 
at  once  makes  its  own.  They  are  the  things  which,  if  you  met 
them  in  a  Bach  cantata  or  a  late  Beethoven  quartet,  would 
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remain  in  your  memory,  and  perhaps  cause  you  to  imagine  that 
you  had  understood — nay,  that  you  remembered — that  cantata  or 
quartet ;  so  far,  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  matter.  But 
whereas  Bach  and  Beethoven  would  dismiss  them  after  one  or 
two  symmetrical  repetitions,  Wagner  treasures  them  up,  to  use 
for  ever  and  ever.  Wagner  knows  that  the  more  often  employed, 
the  more  valuable  they  will  grow,  that  quite  ordinary,  some¬ 
times  trivial,  little  tunes  will  become  invested  with  the  import¬ 
ance  due  to  recognition  and  the  emotional  quality  due  to  associa¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  Leit-motivs.  The  church  bells  and  silver 
trumpets  and  litany  chaunt  of  Parsifal,  the  volley  of  musketry 
of  Siegfried’s  death  march,  triangle  tinklings  of  Logi’s  motiv, 
the  various  prancings  and  tootlings  connected  with  Siegfried  and 
the  Walkiir,  the  rather  sugary  cantabile  of  the  Fruhlingslied  and 
Prcislied—M  these  become,  by  association,  symbolical  and  evoca¬ 
tive  of  Grails  or  flames  or  heroism  and  tragedy,  or  summer  nights, 
or  lyric  poetry,  and  you  are  bound  to  think  of  one  or  other  of 
these  items  just  as  if  the  word  Grail,  flames,  heroism,  tragedy, 
summer  night,  or  lyric  poetry  suddenly  blazed  out  on  a  postcir 
on  the  stage;  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  Leit-motiv 
brings  up  the  idea  not  of  any  Grail,  any  flames,  any  heroism, 
\'c.,  d’c.,  1.^'c.,  as  the  mere  w'ord  would,  but  the  idea  of  the 
particular  individual  Grail,  flames,  heroism,  &c.,  &c.,  we  have 
been  hearing  about  and  the  whole  of  the  vague,  full  fringe  of 
emotion  and  fancy  with  which  that  first  talk  had  invested  these 
things.  The  Leit-motiv  thus  supplies  a  recurrent  interest,  and 
an  interest  which  grows  with  each  recurrence  and  each  combina¬ 
tion.  It  gives  the  semi-musical,  even  the  unmusical,  hearer  the 
illusion  that  he  is  listening  to  the  music — nay,  by  the  sense  of 
familiarity  due  to  its  constant  recognition,  it  gives  the  illusion 
that  he  is  on  familiar  terms  with  the  music  (which  he  is  not 
in  the  least),  and  it  forms,  as  T  have  said,  a  network  of  loosely 
connected  moments  of  musical  attention  and  comprehension 
which  prevents  his  perceiving  the  gaps  of  utter  non-comprehen¬ 
sion  and  divagation.  Moreover,  it  causes  him  to  connect  ivitli 
the  music  which  he  has  thus  attended  to  and  understood  whatever 
he  has  been  thinking  and  feeling  while  he  was  neither  under-* 
standing  nor  attending.  The  system  of  Leit-motivs  is  like  the 
circle  of  cabalistic  signs  with  which  the  necromancer  surrounded 
the  spirits  he  had  conjured  up.  All  that  happened  inside  it  was 
for  his  benefit ;  he  had  only  to  give  his  orders.  Now  let  us  see 
what  manner  of  orders  the  wizard  Wagner  gives  us  the  semi¬ 
musical  listeners,  worn  out  by  reiteration  and  lack  of  rhythm, 
harassed  by  anticlimaxes  and  false  starts,  become  passive  from 
inability  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  composition,  but  safely 
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imprisoned  by  the  recurrence,  the  familiarity  of  those  obvious 
and  unforgetable  little  tunes,  the  Leit-motivs. 

The  net  of  Leit-motivs  is  an  exploitation  of  what  psychologists 
call  association  by  contiguity  ;  the  fact  of  an  idea  or  emotion 
having  been  connected  with  a  particular  tune  makes  that  idea 
or  emotion  arise  with  each  reappearance  of  that  tune.  I  have 
called  it  an  exploitation  because  it  is  a  system  and,  one  might 
say,  a  mechanism,  even  a  dodge.  But  once  he  has  got  you  safe, 
imprisoned  by  this  means,  Wagner  submits  you  (and  by  you  I 
mean  the  semi-musical  hearer,  the  person  like  myself)  to  the 
action  of  the  other  kind  of  association  :  association  by  resem¬ 
blance.  And  in  so  doing,  he  ceases  to  be  merely  ingenious, 
perhaps  tricky,  and  becomes,  in  many  cases,  a  genius  and  a 
wizard  :  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  dramatic  geniuses,  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  of  musical  wizards.  I  am  alluding  to  his 
passages,  often  lasting  pages  and  pages,  of  musical  imitation  of 
the  symptoms  of  emotional  conditions  :  grief,  joy,  despair,  terror, 
but,  most  of  all,  mystic  or  erotic  self-surrender  and  ecstasy. 
Take  as  example  the  great  scenes  in  Tristan.  The  music  (while 
continuing  to  be  that  flux  of  subtly  interwoven  fragments  which 
only  a  thorough  musician  can  follow)  becomes  the  most  masterly 
and  unmistakable  translation  of  a  series  of  emotional  crises ;  it 
gives  the  equivalent  of  the  rushings-forward  and  stoppings-dead , 
of  the  clingings  and  breakings-loose ,  of  the  terrified,  aloof  stare, 
and  the  gradual  melting  towards  one  another — the  equivalent, 
in  fact,  of  all  that  the  actors  can  represent  for  our  eyes,  and 
a  good  deal  more  which  they  refrain  from  exhibiting.  But  this 
musical  imitation  of  outward  manifestations  is  only  a  very  small 
part  (action  always  being  a  small  part  with  Wagner)  of  that 
suggestion  by  resemblance  of  which  w’e  are  now  speaking. 
Wagner’s  musical  imitation  deals  with  the  inner  processes  of 
passion,  with  what  is  felt  by  the  patient  rather  than  seen  by 
the  witness  :  the  inner  pantings  and  faintings,  the  overwhelm- 
ings  and  gusts,  the  dimming  of  sight  and  losing  of  balance,  all 
the  changes  in  heart-action  and  breathing,  in  the  intensity,  the 
pace  and  regularity,  the  whole  indefinable  modus  operandi  of 
the  unlocalised  or  vaguely  localised  processes  of  the  organism — 
alterations  and  fluctuations  of  the  innermost  creature  which  sum 
themselves  up  in  consciousness  as  a  welter  or  a  paroxysm  of 
conflicting  or  overmastering  emotions  :  the  music  quivers  and 
throbs  and  droops  and  dissolves  and  reels  and  dies ;  the  music 
imitates  what  no  words  have  ever  imitated.  Such  direct  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  innermost  symptoms  of  emotion,  such  musical 
description  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  is  supplemented, 
moreover,  by  the  addition  of  what  T  can  only  call  the  musical 
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metaphor  :  Wagner  adds  to  his  sound  arrangements  suggestive 
of  the  languors  and  orgasms  wdthin  the  human  being,  all  the 
sound  arrangements  which  can  possibly  suggest  elemental  storms 
and  floods,  sunlight  irradiations,  and  also  such  dead  calms  as 
that  in  which  the  Ancient  Mariner  saio  the  sea  rot. 

This  elaborate  analysis  of  Wagner’s  passages  of  emotional 
description  might  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  hearer  who  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  them  is  elaborately  attentive  to  the  music.  But  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  recognition  of  resemblance 
between  certain  artistic  patterns,  visible  or  audible,  and  certain 
visible  objects  or  inwardly  felt  conditions,  is  a  totally  different 
matter  from  the  understanding,  the  appreciation  of  these  patterns 
in  themselves  and  of  their  relations  with  one  another.  We  recog¬ 
nise  that  a  certain  pattern  of  lines  represents  a  cock,  and  we 
recognise  that  a  certain  pattern  of  notes  represents  a  cock’s 
crow,  without  in  the  least  necessarily  recognising  the  aesthetic 
quality,  the  aesthetic  co-ordination  of  those  lines  or  notes,  still 
less  without  necessarily  recognising  the  relation  of  those  lines 
as  lines,  and  of  those  notes  as  notes  to  surrounding  lines  and 
notes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  cocks  and  crowing.  Indeed, 
the  more  forcibly  we  realise  the  idea  of  cock  or  of  crowing,  the 
less  likely  are  we  to  appreciate  those  jieculiarities  of  lines  or 
sounds  which  do  not  conduce  to  the  mere  act  of  recognition,  for 
the  more  intensely  we  think  of  a  cock  or  a  cock’s  crow,  the 
more  we  are  going  into  our  experience  of  cocks  and  crowing,  the 
farther  away  from  the  lines  and  notes  which  have  suggested 
them  ;  and  the  more  we-^nlarge  upon  poultry  yards  and  morning 
disturbances,  the  less  we  shall  get  the  advantage  of  those  sug¬ 
gestive  lines  having  been  drawn  by  Diirer,  those  notes  harmon¬ 
ised  by,  say,  Haydn.  The  lines  and  notes  have  not  given  us 
the  benefit  of  their  owm  energy  or  charm ;  they  have  merely 
set  us  thinking,  and  perhaps  feeling,  about  cocks.  And  if  we 
have  thought  and  felt  vividly  about  cocks,  ten  to  one  we  shall 
say  that  we  really  have  appreciated  Diirer  or  Haydn.  .  .  . 

Beplace  trumpery  cocks  and  their  Growings  by  the  all-important 
items  of  our  own  emotional  experience,  and  you  will  understand 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  recognise  the  human  emotional  sug¬ 
gestion  of,  say,  the  duets  of  Tristan,  without  any  very  clear 
understanding  of  the  musical  pages  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
You  recognise  the  cock  to  he  a  cock,  whether  or  not  you  recognise 
the  difference  between  his  being  drawn  by  Diirer  or  by  the  illus¬ 
trator  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  .  .  .  There  is,  however, 
an  essential  difference  between,  let  us  say,  cocks  and  emotions  : 
the  difference  that  the  cock  is  outside,  and  the  emotion  inside 
us,  that,  whereas  the  thought  of  a  cock  does  not  produce  a 
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real  cock,  the  thought  of  an  emotion,  if  sufficiently  dwelt  upon, 
does  produce  the  emotion.  When,  therefore,  certain  passages 
of  Tristan  awaken  by  means  of  such  musical  imitation  as  we 
have  just  analysed,  the  idea  of  certain  feelings,  these  feelings 
will  be  really  set  up  in  us  unless  some  other  ideas  divert  us  from 
such  realisation.  This  interference  and  consequent  neutralisa¬ 
tion  of  an  emotional  suggestion  takes  place  whenever  music, 
while  suggesting  an  emotion,  also  claims  attention  for  its  own 
moving  patterns.  We  then  have  the  idea  of  the  emotion  without 
the  realisation  of  the  emotion  in  ourselves ;  we  know  that  the 
music  is  sad  or  gay  or  warlike  or  lover-like,  but  ice  do  not 
become  any  of  these  things,  for  the  action  of  following  and 
comprehending  the  music  produce  in  us  feelings  of  following 
and  comprehending,  also  feelings  of  the  followed  and  compre¬ 
hended  music  being  outside  ourselves,  and  being  itself  active  : 
active  in  definite  arrangements  of  intervals,  accents,  rhythms, 
harmonies,  and  all  these  items  in  our  consciousness  prevent  our 
being  absorbed  in  that  suggested  emotion.  This  explains  the 
objective  character  of  all  music  to  certain  hearers — the  objective 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  classic  music — that  is,  of  music 
whoso  musical  qualities  are  comparatively  easy  to  follow  and 
extremely  dominant.  It  explains  why  some  persons  complain 
of  the  coldness  and  impersonality  of  Bach  and  Handel,  of  the 
“  eighteenth-century  levity  ”  of  Mozart,  and  of  the  more  Mozart- 
like  Beethoven,  compared  with  the  emotional  warmth  and  depth, 
the  innerness  (Innigkeit)  of  Schumann  and  Chopin.  It  explains 
also  why  to  thorough-paced  musicians  even  Schumann  and 
Chopin  seem  only  tinged  with,  not  steeped  in,  emotion,  and  why, 
as  we  have  so  often  said,  thorough-paced  musicians  nearly 
always  pooh-pooh  all  the  talk  of  Wagner’s  emotional  effects,  and 
of  Wagner’s  consequent  morality  or  immorality. 

To  return  to  our  semi-musical  hearer.  He  is  not  actively 
listening,  not  actively  following  or  trying  to  follow,  the  move¬ 
ments,  consecutive  or  coincident,  of  the  music.  He  is  not  active, 
that  is  to  say,  braced  and  purposeful  in  any  sense.  Wagner’s 
constant  enlarging  and  piling  up  of  effects,  his  eternal  anti¬ 
climaxes  and  consequent  strains  and  disappointments,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  his  confused  flux  of  music,  the  nervous  stimulation 
and  depression  of  his  pianos  and  fortes  and  crescendos  and  smor- 
zandos,  and  of  his  far-fetched  timbres  and  harmonies  and  long 
protracted  dissonances;  above  all,  Wagner’s  perpetual  instability 
of  rhythm  have  excited,  harassed,  and  worn  that  hearer  out.  He 
is  passive,  spiritually  impoverished,  in  a  state  verging  on  that 
misere  psychique  which  M.  Pierre  Janet  regards  as  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  all  hypnotic  suggestibility.  And  the  passages  of 
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emotional  imitation,  of  emotional  metaphor,  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  hypnotiser’s  suggestions  :  they  oblige  the  hearer  to  follow 
up  all  their  possibilities.  Follow  them  up;  but  whither?  Into 
his  store  of  emotional  experiences,  definite  or  confused,  but 
alw'ays  personal.  In  other  words,  this  musical  suggestion  sets 
him  living  his  own  emotional  life,  not  as  he  really  has  lived  it 
in  definite  moments  and  circumstances,  but  in  a  vague  and 
unified  mass,  uninterrupted  by  the  details  of  any  one  moment  of 
real  experience.  The  music  meanwhile  may  have,  probably  has, 
ceased  to  be  imitating  any  special  emotion.  It  becomes  the  mere 
accompaniment,  diffluent,  vague,  but  always  appropriate  through 
its  strange  sound  quality  and  its  lack  of  rhythm,  of  the  hearer’s 
inner  monologue ;  a  monologue  without  words  or  logical  forms, 
but  only  the  more  absorbing  in  its  welter  of  images  and  feelings. 
And  now,  by  a  phenomenon  well  known  to  psychologists,  the 
music  and  the  hearer  seem  to  exchange  place  and  function.  You 
seem  to  be  living  in  the  music,  its  pianos  and  fortes,  crescendos 
and  smorzandos,  &c.,  &c.,  becoming  modes  of  your  life;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  music  seems  to  be  telling  you  what  you 
are  really  telling  yourself  in  your  listless  letting  yourself  go  to 
your  memories  and  your  hopes.  This  state  of  things  tends  to 
result,  sooner  or  later,  in  such  absorption  in  the  hearer’s  inner 
experience  that  the  music  must  cease  to  be  marked  at  all ;  and 
ceasing  therefore  to  sustain  (like  the  chords  and  tremolo  of  a 
recitation)  that  emotional  day-dream,  the  emotion  would  wear 
out,  and  some  other  train  of  thought  take  its  place.  But  here 
comes  in  the  saving  grace  of  the  Leit-motivs .  The  recognition 
of  one  of  them,  the  comparison  between  its  present  setting  and 
its  previous  one ,  imply  an  output  of  attention  to  the  music ,  and  of 
attention  which,  after  the  previous  state  of  vagueness,  is 
conscious  of  itself.  The  Leit-motiv  makes  you  know  that  you 
are  listening;  you  feel  sure  that  you  are  being  attentive,  that 
there  is  an  objective,  as  distinguished  from  a  subjective  interest. 
And,  by  another  well-known  psychological  phenomenon,  the 
recollection  of  such  moments  of  objective  attention  mahes  you 
think  afterwards  (when  things  sum  themselves  up  into  values) 
that  you  have  been  attentive  the  whole  time,  and  therefore  that 
it  must  have  been  the  music  (in  reality  barely  listened  to  and 
not  all  followed)  which  told  you  all  the  secrets  you  have  really 
been  telling  yourself. 

Da  Capo.  And  again  Da  Capo.  Da  Capo  hundreds  of  times, 
till  the  end  of  the  performance.  But  Da  Capo,  be  it  well  under¬ 
stood,  not  in  the  disagreeable,  chilly-knife-blade  outwardness  of 
such  analysis  as  this,  but  with  the  warmth,  the  all  overishness 
of  inner  emotional  fact.  Da  Capo,  moreover,  not  in  the  poor, 
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thin,  linear  succession  of  mere  verbal  description,  but  Da  Capo 
in  a  manner  which  is  to  it  as  a  cube,  a  cube  of  iridescent  colour, 
is  to  a  mere  line  on  a  slate ;  an  endless  Da  Capo  of  all  these 
states  complicated  by  each  being  modified  by  its  predecessor  and 
successor,  so  that  they  all  fuse  and  almost  coexist;  complicated 
as  is  all  music  because  it  sums  up  successive  effects,  as  is  all 
polyphonic  music  because  it  sums  up  simultaneous  effects ;  com¬ 
plicated  as  is  only  Wagner’s  own  music  with  its  special  system 
of  interweaving  the  extremely  subtle  wdth  the  excessively 
obvious. 

Would  all  this  suffice  without  the  words,  or  what  is  really  more 
effective,  the  knowledge  of  what  the  words  (imperfectly  heard  as 
they  must  be)  are  dealing  with  ?  Perhaps  not ;  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  knowing,  for  merely  instrumental  performances 
of  Wagner  always  benefit  by  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  his  dramas.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  story,  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  opera,  explained  by  the  gestures  of  the  actors ; 
in  short,  the  subject  of  the  play,  adds  the  certainty  which  might 
be  lacking,  and  brings  it  home  to  the  hearer.  For  instance  :  the 
tempest  and  the  calm  suggested  by  that  music,  the  rapture  and 
agony  and  unspeakable  peacefulness,  the  annihilation  and  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  all  things,  the  intensification  and  obliteration  of  all 
personality,  all  this  is  referred  by  the  audience  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Ring  and  of  Parsifal,  of  the  whole  (we  may  say)  of 
Tristan,  to  the  fact  of  which  all  folk  know  something,  many 
know  too  much,  and  many  not  so  much  as  they  would  like,  the 
fact  of  the  love  between  man  and  woman.  Therefore  whatever 
images  are  stored  up  in  their  mind ;  whatever  emotions  regis¬ 
tered  in  their  nerves,  issue  forth  under  the  appeal  of  that  music ; 
and  the  fumes  of  the  intoxicated  soul  of  each  single  listener 
shape  themselves  into  dreaded  or  desired  visions,  ghosts  of  past 
joys  and  griefs,  or  of  those  that  might  have  been.  A  much  more 
wonderful  piece  of  magic,  this,  than  the  evocation  of  the  too-too 
solid  Kundry  out  of  poor  old  Klingsor’s  pinch  of  burnt  drugs  ! 

Meanwhile  what  happens  on  the  stage  furnishes  an  alibi  for 
the  audience’s  sense  of  reserve,  even  for  its  sense  of  propriety,  as 
it  probably  did  for  the  romantic  philistinism  of  Wagner’s  sincere 
but  German  soul  :  it  is  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde,  Siegfried  and  the  Walkiir,  Parsifal  and  Kundry,  we 
are  interested  in ;  all  people  dead,  buried  and  mythical,  moreover 
represented,  as  we  are  well  aware,  by  Herr  That  or  Frau  That, 
whose  high  notes  or  helmet  or  sandals  we  shall  discuss  at  the 
restaurant.  And  when  the  performance  has  come  to  an  end,  the 
inner  drama  of  the  semi-musical  Wagnerite  will  be  followed  by 
an  inner  epilogue.  The  resuming  of  ordinary  life,  with  its  con- 
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stant  interruptions  and  deflexion  of  every  train  of  emotion,  will 
frame  into  isolation,  will  crush  into  complete  unity,  those  hours 
of  uninterfered-with  communing  with  one’s  own  moods  and 
feelings.  And  the  recollection  of  the  stage  business,  the  reminis¬ 
cence  of  a  few  musical  phrases  (Leit-motivs  probably)  will  enable 
the  less  introspective,  perhaps  the  less  cynical,  of  our  semi- 
musical  hearers  to  feel  certain  that  they  have  gone  through  a 
really  artistic,  a  thoroughly  musical  experience. 


III. 

.  .  .  .  jenem  Dediirfniss  nach  einer  Betaubung  des  Oede  und 

Hunyeryefiihls  dutch  eine  naikotitsche  Kunst — Z.  B,  dwch  die  M'^aynerinche 
Knnst.  .  .  . 

Nietzsche  (in  Life  by  liis  Sister). 

Our  future  historians,  I  began  this  paper  by  remarking,  will 
cull  from  still  unpublished  letters  and  memoirs,  even  more  than 
from  novels  and  msthetic  disquisitions,  the  idea  that  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  Bayreuth  had  really  much  of  the  status  of  religious  rites, 
and  that  their  effects  were  not  unlike  what  is  technically  called 
a  revival.  And  this  notion  will  be  fairly  correct.  Only  the  word 
religious  must  not  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  ethical  religion 
preoccupied  (like  Christianity)  with  social  solidarity  and  indi¬ 
vidual  virtue,  but  rather  of  some  sort  of  nature-worship,  beyond, 
or  more  properly,  before,  all  distinctions  of  good  and  evil. 
Bayreuth  (and  every  Iiheatre  where  Wagner  is  given  is  but  a 
mission  chapel  from  Bayreuth)  constitutes  a  sanctuary  where  our 
contemporaries  seek  vital  renewal  in  the  common  yet  secret 
worship  of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  universe ;  not  indeed 
(as  some  have  pretended)  of  a  gross  Astarte  or  ambiguous 
Dionysos,  but  of  an  unnamed,  unrecognised  principle  of  human 
emotion  as  such,  whose  rites  revive  the  jaded  sensibilities,  or 
bring  the  unruly  feelings  to  a  pacifying  crisis.  The  emotion 
sought  by  these  votaries  of  Wagner  is  potential  and,  so  to  say, 
ab.stract ;  neither  definitely  mystic,  nor  definitely  erotic,  nor 
definitely  warlike  and  romantic.  It  partakes  of  each  of  these 
kinds  and  of  many  more,  blending  them  variously,  and  defining 
itself  in  one  predominant  character  according  to  the  individual 
hearer  and  the  particular  circumstance.  The  only  essential 
characteristic  indeed,  of  this  emotion,  is  its  being  personal  and 
subjective.  It  is  the  emotion  with  which  the  hearer  invests  the 
music  rather  than  the  emotion  which  the  music  imposes  on  the 
hearer ;  since  only  classic  music  imposes  its  owm  modes  of 
emotion,  and  only  a  musically  attentive  hearer  can  enter  into 
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them.  For  the  rest,  this  emotion  as  such  is  necessarily  passive 
and  self-centred,  cut  off  from  thought  and  action,  isolating  the 
ego  and  (like  certain  other  religious  phenomena)  knowing  only 
its  own  fluctuations  and  desiring  only  its  own  intensification ;  a 
thing  of  which  real  life  affords  but  imperfect  samples,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  which — a  sufficiency  all-surrounding  and  all-per¬ 
meating — is  what  certain  natures  are  always,  and  perhaps  all 
natures  are  occasionally,  longing  for  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  becomes 
either  according  as  it  tends,  in  the  single  instance  or  on  the 
average,  more  to  the  renovation  or  to  the  destruction  of  the 
soul’s  tissues  and  the  soul’s  organisation. 

The  reader  who  has  not  mastered  the  distinction  between 
thoroughpaced  and  semi-musical  attention,  may  object  that  the 
cultus  of  that  elemental  power  of  human  emotion  as  such  is,  and 
has  always  been,  the  chief  function  of  music.  The  prevalence 
of  this  mistake  partly  explains  the  glorification  of  Bayreuth,  and 
is  ill  part  explained  by  it.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  cultivation 
of  emotion  as  such  is  the  resource  of  music  only  when  music 
condescends  to  an  insufficiently  attentive  audience,  and  is  thereby 
unable  to  fulfil  a  very  different  program,  that  of  imposing 
jEsthetic  modes  of  impersonal  energy  and  order  on  to  our  active 
and  self-oblivious  attention.  This  latter  has  been  the  function  of 
all  the  music  we  recognise  as  classic,  of  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,  and 
the  greater  and  greatest  part  of  Beethoven.  Their  art  disdains 
the  cultivation  of  emotion  as  such  because  it  accepts  only  the 
best  listeners  or  at  least  the  best  listening.  The  art  of  Wagner, 
accepting  the  least  worthy  listeners  and  their  least  worthy 
listening,  organises  into  a  veritable  cultus  the  cultivation  of  such 
wholesale  personal  emotion  as  such.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  Wagner  is  not  judged  on  his  mere  musical  merits,  but 
discussed  as  moral  or  immoral,  as  Parsifal  or  Klingsor. 

Here  ends  my  attempt  to  tackle,  in  my  turn,  the  “Case  of 
Wagner.”  Aware  of  my  musical  incompetence,  and  suspicious 
of  my  EBsthetic  preferences,  I  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  much 
agreement.  I  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  if  I  have  directed 
the  reader’s  curiosity  on  to  the  neglected  and  rudimentary  branch 
of  psychology  called  (esthetics ;  and  perhaps  set  him  thinking 
over  the  relations  between  art  and  life. 

Vernon  Lee. 


3  M  2 


THACKERAY  AS  HISTORIANS 


“  As  to  men,  we  see  them  at  their  whole  length  in  History.” 

Bolingbkoke,  Of  the  Study  of  History. 

This  title  almost  savours  of  solecism,  Thackeray  as  historian! 
As  well  speak  of  Gibbon  as  Fielding,  or  of  Smollett  the  novelist 
in  the  same  breath  with  Smollett  the  chronicler,  or  of  Lord 
Acton  as  a  romancer — how  dry  some  of  those  romances  might 
have  been  I  Has  not  Thackeray  himself  repeatedly  warned  us 
off  the  course  of  serious  history?  Has  he  not  written  in  one  of 
his  picturesque  sermons  (for  he  seldom  dropped  the  gown),  “We 
are  not  the  historic  Muse,  but  her  Ladyship’s  attendant,  tale¬ 
bearer,  and  valet-de-chamhre ,  for  whom  no  man  is  a  hero  ’’?  Has 
he  not  criticised — he  was  usually  critical — “I  say  to  the  Muse  of 
History,  0  venerable  daughter  of  Mnemosyne,  I  doubt  every 
statement  you  have  ever  made  since  your  Ladyship  was  a  Muse  ’’? 
Has  he  not  pictured  himself  as  one  who  stood  in  the  crowd  to 
watch  the  procession,  and  named  himself  a  “small-beer 
chronicler  ’’  ?  Does  he  not  love  the  eighteenth-century  taverns 
and  coffee-houses,  the  gossiping  adventures,  the  little  histories  of 
the  magazines  and  romances?  Man  and  manners  are  his  theme, 
but  then  these  are  the  very  soul  of  history.  And  he  loves  the 
woman’s  outlook  as  rnuch  as  does  his  pet  Spectator.  But  then 
once  more,  is  there  history  and  her  story,  even  when  the  cynic  of 
research  cries  ''cherchez  la  femme?  ’’  The  daily  round  delights  not 
Thackeray,  its  delineating  artist.  “All  authors  can  do,”  he  writes 
(in  the  Virginians) ,  “is  to  depict  men  out  of  their  business,  in 
their  passions,  loves,  laughters,  amusements,  hatreds,  and  what 
not.”  And  of  these  he  constantly  tends,  to  make  miniatures. 
He  loves  the  half-lengths  of  history  and  the  endearing  intimacies 
of  background.  He  is  almost  the  sole  man  of  the  palette  who  has 
turned  his  graphic  hand  to  grasp  the  historic  pen. 

Thackeray,  then,  was  no  set  historian  in  the  solemn  sense.  He 
balanced  no  evidence,  he  explored  no  manuscripts,  he  discussed  no 
treaties  or  treatises.  Nor  did  he  express  the  full  stature  of  history, 
its  movements  and  proportions.  Yet  a  real  historian  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  proved,  and  sometimes  a  grave  and  even  great  one.  He 
humanised  the  past.  Betw’een  an  historian  and  an  historiographer 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  pedants  are  not 
portrayers;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conventional  prudery 

(1)  The  substance  of  this  essay  is  a  paper  read  by  the  author  last  autumn 
before  the  members  of  the  “Titmarsh  Club.” 
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that  shrinks  from  the  naked  truth  may  also  impair  the  vitalising 
process.  Romance  is  a  mood  of  mind  which  the  mind  itself 
tempers.  Macaulay  had  put  a  somewhat  metallic  romance  into 
history  before  Thackeray  embarked  on  his  creative  career. 
Thackeray,  with  his  great  sensitiveness  and  curiosity,  found  that 
he  could  put  history  into  a  rather  timid  romance;  not  slipshod, 
ramshackle  history,  but  history  born  of  infinite  pains — like  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  He  ferreted  out  everything  that  old 
registers,  pamphlets,  papers,  fiction,  and  literature  could  tell  him, 
and  on  these  he  brought  to  hear  a  vivifying  power  almost  as 
remarkable  in  its  narrower  limits  as  Scott’s,  though  Scott’s  was 
an  epic  gift  of  ingrained  imagination,  w'hile  Thackeray’s  mode 
of  bringing  to  life  was  tender,  sentimental,  sensuous — more  in 
the  modern  vein.  Scott  inherited  his  history;  it  was  of  his  blood, 
race,  and  soil.  Thackeray  forced  part  of  his  being  into  the 
service  of  history ;  he  wore  her  livery  and  took  her  orders.  And 
Thackeray  was  more  prejudiced  than  Scott,  just  as  those  who 
have  made  their  money  are  sometimes  less  generous  than  those 
who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  it.  Scott’s  historical  pre¬ 
judices  were  natural  to  him  ;  Thackeray’s  in  a  sense  were  acquired. 
He  travelled  in  a  strange  country,  where  the  Whig  Stanhope  was 
his  Baedeker.  His  rather  republican  animus  coloured  his  views  of 
character  even  when  the  dual  strain  in  him  of,  should  it  he  called, 
Puritan  and  Cavalier,  or  perhaps  pharisee  and  publican,  strove  for 
the  mastery.  Moreover,  apart  from  politics,  he  was  on  the  whole 
susceptible  rather  to  broad  types  than  to  more  delicate  shades 
of  character;  indeed,  all  his  historical  excursions,  like  most  of 
his  other  stories,  form  long  variations  on  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  He  made  for  allegory.  He  was  a  sort  of  sentimental 
Hogarth. 

Let  me  instance  something  of  my  meaning  in  connection 
with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Congreve.  In  Thackeray’s  essence 
lay  the  double  elements  of  Addison  and  of  Steele,  both  of  the 
polished  “superior  person” — the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  periwig — 
and  of  the  w%arm-hearted  waif,  truant,  social,  gallant,  quick- 
blooded,  sympathetic.  He  does  not  lead  up  in  shades  from  one 
to  another,  he  is  each  by  turns.  Thackeray  worships  Addison, 
prim  and  prosperous  on  his  marble  pedestal ;  he  loves  and  idealises 
the  unvenerahle  Steele,  who  could  never  stagger  on  to  any  pedestal 
at  all ;  hut  Congreve,  that  most  unwhiggish  Whig,  half-shocked 
him.  He  w^as  too  ornate,  and  he  was  not  a  fighting  politician  ; 
he  wrote  like  a  Cavalier  and  elegant  libertine.  Because  Congreve 
was  a  fine  gentleman,  inclined  to  he  cynical,  Thackeray  assumed 
that  his  life  was  coarser  than  Steele’s.  Yet  he  never  detected 
Congreve’s  innate  deference  to  the  sex,  and  has  lavished  praise 
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on  the  finest  compliment  ever  paid  to  woman  under  a  misimpres- 
sion  that  it  w'as  Steele’s.  Everyone  remembers  the  passage.  It 
comes  in  the  forty-ninth  number  of  the  Taller,  and  stands  in 
almost  every  dictionary  of  quotations.  It  was  written  to  honour 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  under  the  style  of  “Aspasia.”  “To 
love  her  is  a  liberal  education,”  how  noble  and  cbivalrous  it 
sounded  on  the  lips  of  Steele  !  Would  it  have  been  quite  as  noble, 
wholly  as  chivalrous  to  Thackeray’s  thinking  if  he  had  known 
that  Congreve  wrote  it ;  ^  and  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  known ,  for 
who  but  Congreve  could  have  penned  that  immortal  line? 

The  sort  of  bias  that  I  am  trying  to  adumbrate  leads  Thackeray 
into  inconsistencies ;  lovable,  how’ever,  because  the  Steele  within 
him  often  corrects  the  Addison,  and  the  sweet  play  of  fancy 
counteracts  the  defective  judgment.  For  instance,  his  dislike  of 
the  Stuarts  and  of  the  Queen  Anne  Tories  betrays  him  into  a 
conventional  error.  His  prejudice  will  play  the  censor.  In  his 
Four  Georges  he  assumes  that  “had  the  Queen  lasted  a  month 
longer,  had  the  English  Tories  been  as  bold  and  resolute  as  they 
were  clever  and  crafty,”  and  so  forth,  James  the  Third  would  have 
reigned  over  Great  Britain — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
deprecated.  All  the  virtue,  all  the  firmness  is  with  the  impeccable 
Whigs  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  at  least  four  varieties)— 
the  Whigs  some  of  whom  were  Jacobites.  The  Whigs,  moreover, 
who,  in  the  documents  of  some  twenty  years  earlier,  coveted  a 
Venetian  Constitution  and  a  Council  of  Ten.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  only  one  and  that  a  small  section  of  the  extreme  Tories, 
headed  by  Atterbury  and  restrained  by  Bolingbroke,  seems  to  have 
plotted  with  any  concert  for  a  proclamation  of  the  Pretender. 
But  in  Thackeray’s  Fjsmond  we  get  a  truer  approach  to 
the  position,  though  even  this  is  coloured.  “Not  one  of 
the  personages  about  the  Queen,”  he  there  comments,  “had  a 
clefined  scheme  of  policy,  independent  of  that  private  and 
selfish  interest  which  each  was  bent  on  pursuing.  St.  John  was 
for  St.  John,  and  Harley  for  Oxford,  and  Marlborough  for  John 
Churchill  alw^ays ;  and  according  as  they  could  get  help  from  St. 
Germain’s  or  Hanover,  they  sent  proffers  of  allegiance  to  the 
Princes  there,  or  betrayed  one  to  another;  one  cause  or  one 
sovereign  was  as  good  as  another  to  them,  so  that  they  could  hold 
the  best  places  under  them,  and  like  Tjockit  and  Peachem,  the 
Newgate  chiefs  in  the  Bogues’  Opera  Mr.  Gay  wrote  afterwards, 
had  each  in  his  hand  documents  and  proofs  of  treason  which 
would  hang  the  other,  only  he  did  not  dare  to  use  the  weapon 

(1)  Tveigh  Hunt  asserts  this  in  his  admirable  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
the  Restoration  Dramatists.  He  thinks,  however,  that  from  its  ring  of  sincerity 
it  could  well  be  mistaken  for  Steele.  I  venture  to  disagree. 
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for  fear  of  that  one  which  his  neighbour  carried  in  his  pocket.” 
And  then  follows  the  paragraph  that  rightly  ascribes  Marl¬ 
borough’s  flight  to  Oxford’s  discovery  of  an  incriminating  paper. 
That  Janus  of  a  general  was  the  Whig  hero,  and  when  for  a  brief 
space  he  returned  to  Georgian  half-favour  (and  the  lending  of 
money  at  high  rates  to  the  monarch),  it  was,  of  course,  as  Whig 
and  Hanoverian  that  he  returned.  Thackeray  does  not  pursue 
the  subject.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  Bolingbroke  wished  to 
confront  George  the  First  with  Land,  Church,  and  State  united 
against  the  Whigs;  that  faute  de  mieux,  when  the  “Troes”  or 
“Tories  ”  had  ceased  to  exist.  He  was  ready  to  fly  to  the  Pretender  ; 
how  Oxford,  when  he  had  caught  out  Marlborough,  seemed  a  thief 
catching  a  thief  :  how  Bolingbroke  so  hated  Oxford  that,  apart 
from  any  loftier  motive,  he  was  certain  to  be  no  Jacobite  on  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  Nor  is  any  real  knowledge  of  the  queer  com¬ 
plication  of  parties  manifest.  Thackeray  had  not  studied  deeply 
enough.  He  liked  broad  lines  and  sharp  contrasts.  The  melo¬ 
dramatic  view  of  Whigs  and  Tories  was  good  and  effective  enough 
for  him. 

Yet  who  would  quarrel  with  his  mistakes,  for  they  are  those, 
like  Shakespeare’s,  that  give  the  truth  of  nature  more  than  the 
facts  of  circumstance.  And  who  but  Dryasdust  would  resent  his 
inaccuracies?  We  get  one  here,  the  Rogues’  Opera,  for  the 
Beggar’s  Opera,  though  he  may  have  designed  this  to  add  likeli¬ 
hood  to  his  feigned  chronicler’s  record.  But  there  are  others 
which  slip  from  him  fluently.  Hackman,  for  example,  killed 
Miss  Bay,  the  actress,  not  outside  Drury  Lane,  but  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  George  the  First’s  Mustapha  and  Mahomet  were  not 
“German  negroes,”  but  Turks.  George  the  “Gentleman  ”  bought 
his  wigs  from  Sugden’s,  not  Truefitt’s,  nor  was  his  head  exactly 
a  vapid  one.  You  could  hardly  speak  of  “Mrs.  Grundy” 
in  the  days  of  the  Virginians  (she  was  created  by  a  later  play), 
or  perhaps — though  of  this  I  am  not  certain — of  Harrow  football 
at  that  period.  A  worse  error,  because  a  material  one,  is  w^hen 
be  makes  Bolingbroke,  whose  charm  he  recognises  in  a  delightful 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Steele,  toss  off  a  mad  bumper  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Protector,  his  forebear’s  friend  and  name¬ 
sake.  St.  John  drink  toasts  to  Oliver  Cromwell !  Why,  every 
word  that  he  wrote  contradicts  his  tyrannical  usurpation,  w'hile  the 
Letters  on  History  scathe  his  foreign  policy  with  severe  acuteness. 
Then,  again,  he  misconstrues  Chatham’s  detestation  of  Bute. 
He  calls  it  malignity.  It  was  only  the  scorn  of  a  big  man  for  a 
pedantic  pettifogger.  And  in  that  epoch — admirably  as  he 
sketches  the  stupefying  stupidities  of  the  Court,  he  fails  to  see 
much  beyond  George  the  Third’s  prejudiced  persistence  and 
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Charlotte’s  hard  courage.  He  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
King  was,  so  to  speak,  a  convert  to  England — that  he  outdid 
John  Bull  as  a  fanatic  for  his  cause.  He  is  blind  to  the  Queen’s 
cunning  and  meanness,  nor  is  his  account  of  George  the  Fourth 
more  than  a  flimsy  outlook  on  a  flimsy  man.  He  ignores  his 
natural  quickness  and  ability,  his  thwarted  ambitions,  and  warped 
good  nature.  One  last  example  may  close  the  list.  When  George 
the  heartless  heard  of  the  death  of  Georgiana,  the  peerless,  “We 
have  lost,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  best-bred  woman  in  England.” 
Thackeray  contrasts  this  with  Charles  Fox’s  tribute,  “We  have 
lost  the  best  heart  in  England.”  “Noble  Charles  Fox  !  ”  exclaims 
Thackeray,  with  all  the  fervour  that  Holland  House  inspired  in 
Macaulay.  The  motives  of  these  two  verdicts  quite  escaped  him. 
The  Eegent  had  never  forgiven  the  fair  Duchess’s  preference  in 
her  youth  for  the  handsome  young  Grey — “the  boy  who  tossed 
his  head  so  high.”  And  his  utterance  on  her  death  was  at  least 
magnanimous.  But  Fox  had  been  petted,  pampered,  heroised, 
helped.  Was  his  praise,  then,  quite  so  noble,  and,  indeed,  was 
the  amiable  Charles  James  Fox  quite  so  noble  at  all? 

What,  however,  are  such  pin-points,  compared  with  the  inner 
truth,  his  intense  variety  of  background,  and  his  artistic 
atmosphere.  He  can  hit  off  a  type  to  the  life,  and  by  a  word. 
When  he  speaks  of  Horace  Walpole’s  “dandified  treble,”  the 
whole  mannikin  is  there,  though  Thackeray  mimics  his  letters  less 
ably  than  he  copies  Addison  in  the  /Spectator.  And  then  there 
is  his  wonderful  skill  in  terse,  vivid,  pathetic,  historical  con¬ 
nection.  It  may  be  remembered  how  he  links  Duke  William  of 
Celle’s  madness,  blindness,  and  love  of  music  to  his  remote 
offspring,  George  the  Third’s.  He  recalls  the  Duke’s  “glimpses 
of  mental  light  when  he  would  bid  the  musicians  play  the  psalm 
tunes  which  he  loved.”  “One  thinks,”  he  proceeds,  “of  a 
descendant  of  his  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  blind,  old,  lost 
of  wdts,  singing  Handel  in  Windsor  Tower.”  Nor  should  we  omit 
the  vibrating  atmosphere  of  poetical  insight  with  which  he  sur¬ 
rounds  his  supreme  moments.  Take  the  conversation  after 
Castlew'ood  had  implored  the  Pretender — at  hand,  as  he  well  might 
have  been,  in  Kensington  Square  on  the  eve  of  Queen  Anne’s 
last  seizure — not  to  stain  his  family  honour  in  the  person  of  proud 
Beatrix,  w'hilst  he  adjures  him  to  remember  how  all  their  lives 
were  being  hazarded  for  his  own  : — 

“The  night  being  warm,  the  windows  were  open  both  towards 
the  Garden  and  the  Square.  Colonel  Esmond  heard  through  the 
closed  door  the  voice  of  the  watchman  calling  the  hour  in  the 
Square  on  the  other  side.  He  opened  the  door  communicating 
with  the  Prince’s  room.  Martin,  the  servant  that  rode  with 
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Beatrix  to  Hounslow,  was  just  going  out  of  the  chamber  as 
Esmond  entered  it,  and  when  the  fellow  was  gone,  and  the  watch¬ 
man  again  sang  his  cry  of  ‘  Past  ten  o’clock  and  a  starlight  night,’ 
Esmond  again  spoke  to  the  Prince  in  a  low'  voice,  and  said,  ‘  Your 
Royal  Highness  hears  that  man?  ’  ‘  Apres  vous,  monsieur,’  says 

the  Prince.  ‘I  have  but  to  beckon  him  from  the  window,  and 
send  him  fifty  yards,  and  he  returns  with  a  guard  of  men,  and 
T  deliver  up  to  him  the  body  of  the  person  calling  himself  James 
TIT.,  for  whose  capture  Parliament  hath  offered  a  rew'ard  of  .^500, 
as  your  Highness  saw  on  our  ride  from  Rochester.’” 

How  the  particularity  of  fact  gives  width  to  the  scene  !  How 
the  libretto  of  the  w'atchman’s  w'arning  under  the  summer  stars 
bodes  the  climax  of  the  movement.  How'  these  echoes  vibrate 
and  linger!  This  is  real  history,  even  if  it  never  happened, 
history  steeping  character,  character  informing  history,  things 
as  they  are,  and  all  enveloped  in  the  thrill  of  the  season  and  the 
hush  of  the  moment. 

Not  less  compelling,  wdth  its  ironies  of  interlude,  is  his 
crystallisation  of  Waterloo.  The  tiny  touch  of  the  overture,  w'hen 
Jos  performs  the  one  unselfish  action  of  his  life  in  begging  Amelia 
to  share  his  dinner,  is  wmrthy  of  a  master.  And  the  simplicity 
of  the  denouement  has  seldom  been  surpassed;  it  illustrates 
Thackeray’s  feeling  that  the  heart-beats  of  suspense  are  quite  as 
historical  as  the  details  of  campaign.  We  seem  to  he  there  : — 

“  It  prew  to  be  broad  daylight  as  they  stood  here,  and  fresh  news  began 
to  arrive  from  the  war  brought  by  men  who  had  been  actors  in  the  scene. 
Wagons  and  long  country  carts  laden  with  woimded  came  rolling  into  the 
town,  ghastly  groans  came  from  within  them,  and  haggard  faces  looked  up 
sadly  from  out  of  the  straw.  Jos  Sedley  was  looking  at  one  of  these 
carriages  with  a  painful  curiosity.  The  moans  of  the  people  within  were 
frightful — the  wearied  horses  could  hardly  pull  the  cart.  ‘  Stop  I  stop !  ’  a 
feeble  voice  cried  from  the  straw,  and  the  carriage  stood  opposite  Mr. 
Sedley 's  hotel.  ‘  It  is  George!  I  know  it  is!  ’  cried  Amelia,  rushing  in  a 
moment  to  the  balcony  with  a  pallid  face  and  loose,  flowing  hair.  It  was 
not  George,  however,  but  it  was  the  next  best  thing  :  it  was  news  of  him. 
It  was  poor  Tom  Stubble.  .  .  .  All  day  long,  whilst  the  women  were  praying 
ten  miles  away,  the  lines  of  the  dauntless  English  infantry  were  receiving 
and  repelling  the  furious  charges  of  the  French  horsemen.  Guns,  which 
were  heard  at  Brussels,  were  ploughing  up  their  ranks,  and  comrades  falling, 
and  the  resolute  survivors  falling  in.  Towards  evening  the  attack  of  the 
French,  repeated  and  resisted  so  bravely,  slackened  in  its  fury.  They  .  .  . 
were  preparing  for  a  final  onset.  It  came  at  last :  the  columns  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  marched  up  the  Hill  of  St.  Jean  at  length,  and  once  to 
sweep  the  English  from  the  height  which  they  had  maintained  all  day, 
and  spite  of  all  :  unscared  hy  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  which  hurled 
death  from  the  English  line — the  dark,  rolling  column  pressed  on  and  up 
the  hill.  It  seemed  almost  to  crest  the  eminence,  when  it  began  to  wave 
and  falter.  Then  it  stopped,  still  facing  the  shot.  Then  at  last  the  English 
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troops  rushed  from  the  post  from  which  no  enemy  had  been  able  to  dis- 
lodge  them,  and  the  Guard  turned  and  fled.  No  more  firing  was  heard  at 
Brussels — the  pursuit  rolled  miles  away.  Darkness  came  down  on  the  field 
and  city;  and  Amelia  was  praying  for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his  face, 
dead  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.” 

One  wishes  that  Nelson  had  been  a  figure  in  his  fables. 

What  a  scene-painter  he  is,  how  dramatic,  yet  how  untheatri¬ 
cal  !  What  a  charming  picture  is  that  of  the  actresses  dropping 
their  curtseys  to  Dr.  Johnson!  Then,  again,  how  he  travels 
beyond  the  hour  in  countless  allusions.  His  Four  Georges  abounds 
in  these.  And,  once  more,  with  what  precision  he  can  sum 
up  a  century  in  a  sentence.  When  he  stamps  Beau  Nash’s 
portrait  as  Folly,  “but  Folly  at  full  length  betw^een  the  busts  of 
Newton  and  Pope,”  “I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  Folly,”  he 
continues;  “it  was  a  splendid,  embroidered,  beruffled,  snuff- 
boxed,  red-heeled,  impertinent  Folly,  and  knew  how  to  make 
itself  respected.”  Those  last  words  of  this  familiar  masterpiece 
give  the  whole  of  the  Georgian  era,  and  are  worth  pages  of 
“impartial”  still  life.  Hallam  always  seems  to  me  such  an 
“impartial  ”  historian.  His  facts  might  as  well  be  a  row  of  chairs 
to  dust,  or  doze  on.  Impartial !  How  can  one  be  partial  to  a 
chair  unless  association  comes  to  the  rescue.  About  what  was, 
doctors  will  always  differ,  but  what  might  have  been — is  history’s 
parley  with  romance,  and  here  the  artist  convinces. 

Thackeray  was  not  always  partial.  T  doubt  if  a  saner  or 
sounder  analysis  exists  of  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war  than 
that  which  concludes  the  long  labyrinth  of  his  Virginians.  “T 
was  on  the  loyal  side,”  perpends  Sir  George  Warrington,  “yet 
wanted  the  Whigs  to  win.”  You  have  the  dual  bent  of  Thackeray 
— the  Steele  in  him  and  Addison — to  perfection,  and  you  get  a 
true  presentment  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  gentry.  He 
rightly  shows  that  the  true  cause  of  severance  was  not  the  Boston 
riot  over  a  tea-duty  which  was  ninepence  less  than  in  England, 
hut  the  resentment  of  a  grown-up  nation  at  absurd  tutelage.  'I'lie 
initial  pretexts  were  otherwise.  As  he  puts  it,  regarding  the 
rioters,  “The  wrath  of  our  white  father  was  kindled  against  those 
Mohocks  in  masquerade.”  He  exposes  “these  loud  politicians, 
these  lawyers  with  their  perpetual  noise  about  Greece  and  Pome.” 
And  here  he  is  on  the  side  of  dogged  Sam  Johnson,  whose  limita¬ 
tions  he  comprehended  together  with  his  central  nobility,  just 
as  in  the  few  peeps  afforded  he  takes  in  all  the  morbid  niminy- 
piminy  of  the  fat,  little  Sam  Pichardson  dandling  the  passions 
with  masterly  gusto.  All  the  earlier  episodes  of  the  American 
rebellion  he  tracks  with  Pichardsonian  minuteness,  following 
every  point  of  the  map,  the  road,  and  the  by-play,  dwelling  on  the 
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personnel,  the  perspective,  and  even  the  uniforms  with  that 
loving  knowledge  w’hich  he  alw^ays  displayed  in  things  naval  and 
military — a  knowledge  rare  in  civilians.  He  had  the  patriot’s 
instinct.  But  even  in  this  most  sustained  of  his  efforts,  where 
events  and  characters  are  remote  enough  for  calmness,  the 
political  prejudice  sometimes  emerges.  He  does  Washington — 
Addison  in  action — more  than  justice.  He  trembles  to  think  of 
the  barbarities  possible  if  Britain  had  won,  but  he  passes  over 
Washington’s  own  severities  after  his  triumph.  While  none 
more  admired  the  life  and  scope  of  a  country  gentleman,  he  is  far 
readier  to  praise  it  in  Virginia  than  at  home.  There  is  a  long 
passage  about  Court  and  country  in  his  vignette  of  George  the 
First  which  bears  this  out.  He  constantly  fails  to  see  that  even 
the  Squire  Westerns  performed  some  of  their  local  duties.  He 
is  prone  to  assure  us  that  all  we  have  and  are  is  due  to  the 
plain,  sober,  sturdy,  stupid  middle-classes,  and  very  often  he 
seems  imbued  wdth  the  self-complacency  of  the  1851  Exhibition — 
the  how-much-better-w’e-are-now  spirit.  And  yet  when  the  Steele 
in  him  gets  the  upper  hand,  how  he  revels  in  the  jocund  side  of 
a  merrier  England.  He  is  juster  to  the  squires  here: — “A 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,”  he  muses,  “there  were  not  only 
country  towns  in  England,  but  people  who  inhabited  them.  We 
were  very  much  more  gregarious  ;  we  were  amused  by  very  simple 
pleasures ;  every  town  had  its  fair,  every  village  its  wake.  The 
old  poets  have  sung  a  hundred  jolly  ditties  about  great  cudgel- 
playings,  famous  grinning  through  horse-collars,  great  maypole 
meetings,  and  morris-dances.  The  girls  used  to  run  races  clad 
in  very  light  attire  ;  and  the  kind  gentry  and  good  parsons  thought 
no  shame  in  looking  on.”  Such  strains  as  these — and  there  are 
many— are  certainly  not  on  w'hat  Thackeray  himself  terms,  “the 
side  of  the  dons.” 

Thackeray,  T  have  ventured  to  say,  leaned  towards  republican¬ 
ism.  “It  WTis  the  rule,”  he  writes  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  “to  be  dazzled  by  Princes,  and  people’s 
eyes  winked  quite  honestly  at  the  royal  radiance.”  Nay,  address¬ 
ing  the  high  honrqeoisie  of  the  ’fifties,  he  exclaims,  “Gessner’s 
cap  is  still  np  in  the  market-place  of  Europe,  and  not  a  few  folks 
are  still  kneeling  to  it.”  Queen  Anne’s  w’eak  heart,  too, 
“hankered  after  her  relatives  at  St.  Germain’s.”  And  in  tracing 
the  pedigree  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria,  to  whom  he  paid  so 
devoted  a  tribute,  he  cannot  resist  a  sly  suggestion  of  the 
dancing  lady,  Eleanor  Dolbreuse.  Here,  as  before,  the  twin 
strains  of  royalist  and  republican  are  palpable,  for  none  more  than 
he  delighted  in  the  pageantry  and  festivals  of  Courts ;  he  staged 
them  to  admiration.  “A  jolly  set  must  they  have  been,”  he  writes 
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of  George  the  Second’s  bored  attendants,  “those  maids  of 
honour.”  He  relished  a  spice  of  naughtiness  even  when  he 
preached  against  it,  and  scandal  becomes  human  when  guffawed 
over  by  friendly  topers  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  friendship  of  genius  in  the 
Augustan  age  that  most  attracts  him.  He  is  good,  but  not  goody- 
goody,  perhaps  even  over-indulgent  to  the  flowing  bowl.  While 
the  gentle  lode-stars  of  home  and  woman  steer  his  course  and 
form  his  highest  heaven  (there  is  a  touching  passage  on  w'oman’s 
influence  in  his  Virginians),  he  shows  a  sneaking  sympathy  with 
not  a  few  of  the  runagates.  His  historical  portraits  of  dubious 
clergymen  are  to  the  life,  and  some  of  them  corroborate  Congreve, 
who  makes  “Sir  Wilful  ”  hiccough  out,  “Orthodoxy’s  a  hard  word 
— Greek  for  claret.”  In  this  Puritan-Cavalier  connection  one 
more  episode  may  be  quoted,  this  time  from  the  English 
Humourists  :  — 

“  While  Mr.  Addison  was  abroad,  and  after  he  came  home  in  rather  a 
dismal  way  to  wait  upon  Providence  in  his  shabby  lodging  in  the  Haymarket, 
young  Captain  Steele  was  cutting  a  much  smarter  figure  than  that  of  his 
classical  friend  of  Charterhouse  Cloister  and  Maudlin  Walk.  Could  not  some 
painter  give  an  interview  between  the  gallant  Captain  of  Lucas's  with  his 
hat  cocked,  and  his  lace,  and  his  face,  too,  a  little  tarnished  with  drink, 
and  that  poet,  that  philosopher,  pale,  proud,  and  poor,  his  friend  and  monitor 
of  school  days,  of  all  days?  How  Dick  must  have  bragged  about  his  chances 
and  his  hopes,  and  the  fine  company  he  kept,  and  the  charms  of  the  reigning 
toasts  and  popular  actresses,  and  the  number  of  bottles  that  he  and  my  lord 
and  some  other  pretty  fellows  had  cracked  overnight  at  the  ‘  Devil  ’  and 
the  ‘  Garter.’  Cannot  one  fancy  Joseph  Addison’s  calm  smile  and  cold,  grey 
eyes  following  Dick  for  an  instant  as  he  struts  down  the  Mall  to  dine  with 
the  Guard  at  St.  James’s;  before  he  turns  with  sober  pace  and  threadbare 
suit,  to  walk  back  to  his  lodgings  up  the  two  pairs  of  stairs?  ” 

That  is  x\ddison,  that  is  Steele,  but  Thackeray  has  over-pictured 
the  paragon,  well-named  Joseph,  w'ho,  in  truth,  was  no  “poet,” 
but  exploited,  annexed,  and  refined  the  intuition  of  that  careless 
genius  w'hom  he  deigned  to  patronise.  The  original  idea  of  the 
Spectator’s  characters  was  all  Steele’s  ;  his  were  the  sparks  and 
Addison’s  w'ere  the  bellows ;  the  Spectator  itself  followed  the 
lines  of  Steele’s  Tatler.  Addison’s  condescension  irritates.  He 
was  one  w’ho,  in  Swift’s  lines  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  “never 
erred,  through  pride.”  Angelic  when  not  thwarted,  amicably 
inaccessible,  he  w'as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  a  snob  worthy  of 
enrolment  in  Thackeray’s  own  snobography.  Of  Swift,  too, 
Thackeray  formed  an  imperfect  estimate,  though  he  discerned  the 
stars  behind  that  lurid  night ,  and  the  something  sweet  and  tender 
that  underlay  that  bitter  fountain.  He  failed  to  mark  that  Swift’s 
life  was  one  long  progress  of  incipient  madness,  that  a  physical 
basis  was  probably  the  root  of  his  saturnine  satire,  that  his  vitriol 
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was  despair,  that  prudence  as  well  as  insolence  prompted  his 
diatribes  against  wives  and  children.  Yet  he  was  not  the  nursery 
ogre  that  Thackeray  imagines.  The  scene  where  he  plays  with 
Abigail  Masham’s  child  is  left  out  of  sight  though  it  figures  in  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  while  the  novelist  dwells  on  the  characteristic 
bullying  of  the  poor  printer. 

Perhaps  the  truest  and  tenderest  of  Thackeray’s  humorist- 
portraits  is  the  one  devoted  to  Pope.  Swift  (like  Byron)  was  a 
warped  man  of  action  who  found  a  fighting  vent  in  letters.  Pope 
was  a  poet,  and  poets  Thackeray  could  understand.  How  just  is 
his  praise  of  the  club  of  friendship,  his  outlook  on  Pope’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  his  emphasis  of  courage  and  filial  devotion  in  that 
crooked  body  and  half-crooked  soul,  his  response  to  all  the  tremors 
of  that  tense,  palpitating  spirit !  How  striking  his  famous 
passage  on  the  Dunciad  :  “I  think  of  the  works  of  young  Pope,” 
it  ends,  “as  I  do  of  the  actions  of  young  Bonaparte  or  young 
Nelson.  In  their  common  life  you  will  find  frailties  and  mean¬ 
nesses.  .  .  .  But  in  the  presence  of  the  great  occasion,  the 
great  soul  flashes  out  and  conquers  transcendently.  In  thinking 
of  the  splendour  of  Pope’s  young  victories,  ...  I  hail  and  salute 
the  achieving  genius,  and  do  homage  to  the  pen  of  a  hero.” 
Here  we  gain,  not  only  an  inner  glimpse,  but  the  supreme  of 
Thackeray’s  style  which  is  assonant,  and  beats  time  to  its 
subject.  It  is  steeped  in  the  best  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
every  phase  of  which  he  rendered  in  its  own  language — a  manner 
that  lends  a  twofold  life  to  his  history,  though  perhaps  there 
are  fewer  “  quotations  ”  in  Thackeray  than  in  any  great  imagina¬ 
tive  stylist.  Here,  as  so  often,  he  reproduces  the  sensitive 
flexibility  of  Sterne,  and  in  this  connection  I  should  like  to  have 
said  a  word  on  Thackeray’s  Yorick — a  theme  perhaps  hardly 
“historical.”  How  can  Thackeray  regard  Sterne  as  a  great  jester 
rather  than  a  great  humorist,  when  he  himself  emphasises  his 
power  to  draw  tears?  That  Sterne  shed  them  in  wraterfalls  may 
have  been  a  knack,  and  the  way  in  which  he  shed  them  was 
certainly  morbid.  But  that  he  drew  them  goes  deeper  down — 
down  into  Thackeray’s  own  domain.  Is  the  soft  flutist  to  be 
excluded  from  the  undying  orchestra?  Thackeray  knew  better 
than  this,  he  was  himself  a  flutist.  And,  to  conclude  the 
Humourists,  why  did  he  omit  Sheridan,  w'ho  could  play  on  so 
many  instruments?  Perhaps  Thackeray  prefers  the  soloists  in  the 
concert.  As  historian  Thackeray  plays  a  solo.  The  fuller  chords 
of  unison  rarely  enter  into  his  performance.  He  meets  and  thrills 
his  audience  by  the  perfection  of  a  single  and  simple  scale. 
“There  is  much  music,  excellent  voice  in  this  little  organ.” 

Walter  Sichel. 
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London!  In  that  name,  methinks,  I  hear  vibrating  the  memories 
of  History,  and  a  voice,  surging  from  the  deeps  of  the  dead 
centuries,  seems  to  cry  :  Children  of  Nature,  strive  to  a  better 
understanding  of  one  another ! 

One  could  say  that  this  monstrously  huge  city,  enveloped  in 
fog,  dreams  night  and  day  of  the  great  drama  of  her  Past,  of  her 
prosperous  Present,  and  peers  cautiously,  yet  hopefully,  into  the 
eyes  of  the  Future  for  the  advent  of  the  luminous  days  over¬ 
flowing  with  joy,  for  the  coming  of  a  new  race  of  men  endowed 
with  the  strength  of  creation. 

Dotingly  she  muses  over  those  of  her  sons  who  have  made 
England  great ;  aw^aits  the  re-birth  of  the  glorious  children  who 
are  immortal,  like  those  wdiose  names  have  rendered  her  famous 
to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universe.  It  seems  to  me  that 
London  has  need  of  a  new  Shakespeare,  a  second  Byron,  a 
Shelley,  a  Gibbon,  a  Macaulay,  another  Walter  Scott,  troubadour 
of  Old  England  and  her  glory  !  What  did  that  glory  consist  of? 
In  a  phrase  :  Of  the  unquenchable  desire  for  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence.  At  the  moment,  this  desire  has  vanished  before  it 
has  been  sated  ;  and  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  once  again  awakened 
in  the  slumbering  soul  of  the  people. 

I  imagine  the  great  city  thinks  :  Will  the  chimes  of  my  mind 
resound  once  again  in  the  ears  of  the  nations,  that  my  immense 
trumpets  may .  proclaim  to  the  universe  entire  the  hopes  and 
thoughts  of  the  English  jieople? 

A  maddening  tumult,  a  deafening  din,  covers  the  city  with  an 
opaque  cloud,  which,  mingling  with  the  fog,  whirls  itself  uninter- 
mittently  above  the  fabric  of  the  great  metropolis. 

There  is  much  strength  in  that  noise.  Yea,  but  also  no  less 
lassitude  ...  1 

And  in  that  mist  I  seem  to  see  the  face  of  London  :  the  wise- 
sad  face  of  a  giant  with  a  wonderful  legend  descending  from 
antiquity.  .  .  . 

The  city  meditates,  and  makes  me  ponder  over  the  problems 
of  life. 

******* 

The  city,  stony,  powerful,  and  grave,  is  decked  to  profusion 
with  verdure,  with  parks,  and  gardens  adorned  with  the  noblest 
productions  of  ancient  art  with  a  daring  bordering  on  the 
Inconceivable.  It  is  wdth  a  joyous  wonder  that  one  admires 
Westminster  Abbey,  profiling  her  finely-shaped  jagged  curves  to 
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the  sky;  while  the  Tower  of  London,  massive  and  sombre,  in¬ 
spires  one  with  deep  respect,  and  invokes  a  long  series  of  remin¬ 
iscences,  especially  those  centring  around  the  great  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Many  were  the  crimes  committed  within  the  walls 
of  these  grey  stones.  The  bleeding  phantoms  of  the  slain  still 
flit  around  the  fortress.  But  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  edifice 
is  not  the  least  degree  diminished.  Each  royal  palace,  in 
every  land,  has  had  its  turn  in  shedding  the  blood  of  its  people; 
and  it  seems  that  that  of  London  is  no  exception  to  the  rest. 
Moreover,  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  executed  were, 
in  a  certain  measure,  themselves  guilty.  In  a  certain  measure, 

I  say  :  for  is  there,  then,  a  single  living  being  in  our  midst  who 
can  be  held  to  be  absolutely  innocent  of  the  crimes  committed 
around  him,  and  who  does  not  participate  in  the  cruelties  of 
which  our  existence  is  full? 

To  one  inclined  as  I  am,  the  British  Museum  is  the  most 
precious  pearl,  the  most  priceless  treasure,  the  purest  jewel 
England  can  show'.  It  is  the  living  panorama  of  all  the  peoples 
on  our  earth’s  surface,  a  magnificent  intellectual  creation  due 
to  the  all-powerful  hand  of  the  English  nation  ! 

This  immense  and  massive  palace  of  rarities  is  as  solid  as 
England  herself.  One  might  say  that  it  was  the  stone  binding 
of  the  Great  Book  of  Human  civilisation — a  book  in  great  request 
for  many  centuries  ! 

Everyw'here  one  witnesses  the  immense  resources  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  innovation  at  London’s  command.  But  one  finds  one¬ 
self  asking  involuntarily  :  Has  the  English  nation  spent  the  great 
genius  of  its  mind  in  a  proportionate  manner  within  the  last  few 
decades?  Is  it  not  tending  rather  towards  the  narrowing  aims 
of  a  coarse  materialism?  And  this  deviation,  will  it  not  warp  the 
development  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  of  that  truly  creative  mind 
that  has  enriched  the  earth  with  such  imperishable  treasures? 
******* 

The  abundance  of  shops  dealing  in  antiquities  is  striking, 
though  this  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  a  country  of  which  the 
civilisation  is  ancient.  And  the  reverence  with  w’hich  the  English 
people  regard  all  things  reminding  them  of  their  great  past  is 
quite  understandable.  Old  porcelain  and  antique  bronze  are  of 
a  beauty  and  of  a  colour  so  simple — and  withal  so  exquisite, 
having  been  created  with  such  a  passionate  love — as  to  stamp 
every  one  of  these  objects  with  the  Seal  of  Poesie. 

The  miniature  specimens  of  modern  art  one  meets  wdth 
manifest  equally  a  tendency  to  simplicity.  The  tendency  is  noble 
— certainly  !  But  it  nevertheless  renders  the  objects  cold  and 
colourless.  Involuntarily,  they  make  you  think  of  the  decadence 
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of  the  creative  strength  in  Art,  and  of  the  gradual  but 
steady  metamorphosis  of  Art  into  Commerce.  The  antique 
things  are  preferable.  They  have  been  conceived  by  men  who 
were  healthy  and  joyous.  Let  us,  for  example,  take  Eossetti 
and  Burne-Jones.  Why  have  these  masterly  and  divinely  gifted 
men  of  genius  exhausted  the  whole  of  their  inspiration  in  depict¬ 
ing  the  Past?  Why  were  they  so  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
Botticelli?  Why  would  they  not,  or  could  they  not,  seek  their 
inspiration  amid  the  diversity  of  our  contemporary  life?  Is  it 
not  because  the  latter-day  life  of  the  cultured  Society  we  live 
in  has  become  too  narrow,  too  obtuse,  and  too  wearisome,  and 
because  mankind  suffers  itself  to  be  dominated,  in  a  growing 
degree,  by  its  lower  instincts? 

Poets  can  no  longer  find  a  place  in  the  life  we  live  to-day.  They 
are  instead  compelled  to  go  in  quest  of  beauty  to  the  Tombs  of 
the  Past.  There  is  naught  in  the  Present  to  inspire  these  artists 
with  fecund  thoughts.  For  them  there  is  no  glittering  “to¬ 
morrow,”  and  thus  they  must  perforce  dwell  in  the  distant 
“yesterday.”  It  is  a  sad  existence  that  which  enfeebles  the 
creative  strength  .  .  .  ! 

The  power  of  gold ,  of  iron ,  and  of  stone  ;  the  power  of  greed , 
of  cupidity,  and  of  hate,  dissimulate  the  Future  before  our 
eyes,  veiling  it  with  niggardly  preoccupations.  In  a  Society 
fatigued  with  bustle  and  nervousness,  and  worn  out  by  incessant 
struggle  for  existence,  what  wonder  that  the  living  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  happiness  for  all  human  kind  fails  to  find  enthusi¬ 
astic  disciples ! 

Nor  is  it  exclusively  in  England  that  these  signs  are  manifest. . 
All  the  humanity  of  so-called  cultured  Europe  looks  rearward, 
seeking  beauty  and  beatitude  in  the  Past.  This  is  proof  positive 
of  intellectual  decay,  the  infallible  indication  for  the  necessity 

of  infusing  new  blood  into  our  anaemic  organisms. 

******* 

Plenty  of  sport  and  little  animation. 

The  Englishman  plays  with  too  little  “go,”  and  w'ith  as  much 
seriousness  as  if  he  were  bent  on  accomplishing  an  irrevocable 
duty.  Hitherto  they  have  not  tired  of  performing  this  duty,  but 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  these  sporting  obsessions  will  be  super¬ 
seded  and  outgrown. 

I  was  deeply  moved  to  see  the  youthful-looking  prostitutes 
parading  Piccadilly.  They  constitute  a  grave  menace  to  Society ! 
Scarcely  adolescent,  these  young  girls  sell  themselves  on  the 
pavements  of  vice,  and  ere  long  they  wull  be  run  aground  in  their 
dingy  dwellings  where  hunger  and  death  await  them.  The  fleet 
existence  of  these  butterflies  of  the  night  gives  birth  to  a  bate 
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in  one’s  soul  for  the  Society  which  greedily  devours  the  bodies 
of  these  helpless  beings,  or  leaves  them  to  expiate  their  tragic 
existence  in  London’s  gutters  ! 

One  hardly  ever  sees  a  soldier  in  the  street.  This  is  particularly 
pleasant !  Dear  old  England,  you  have  cause  to  feel  proud 
of  it !  Of  what  use  keeping  immense  armies  of  professional 
slayers  when  Capitalism  and  Poverty  can  do  their  work  just  as 
efficaciously  ! 

I  like 'the  stiff  and  calm  English  “Bobby”!  He  stands  out 
in  the  centre  of  a  crowd  like  a  monument,  as  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Law.  He  regulates  the  multitudinous  traffic,  and  surveys 
with  a  vigilant  eye  the  mechanical  game  of  life. 

The  old  houses  have  some  charm.  They  remind  one  forcibly 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray — two  great  Englishmen  whom  one  can 
never  think  of  wdthout  respect,  and  without  feeling  one’s  heart 
moved  by  the  tender  memories  their  names  invoke. 

Whitechapel  did  not  surprise  me.  I  have  seen  East-side  at 
New  York. 

******* 

The  ancient  metropolis,  rich  wdth  glory,  that  pensive  giant — 
London — finishes  by  leaving  a  sombre  impression  of  sadness  in 
one’s  heart.  The  sadness  is  not  without  beauty,  and  is  as  vast 
as  the  city  herself.  One  can  like  London’s  fogs  as  one  can 
love  Turner’s  paintings  :  for  their  soft,  transparent  colours, 
across  w’hich  the  soul  catches  a  glimpse  of  something  vague  and 
wonderful,  of  something  that  is  and  yet  is  not.  The  sumptuous 
attire  in  which  the  towm  is  clad  reveals  her  strength,  her 
enormous,  pow^erful  organisation,  calculated  to  endure  to  the  end 
of  Time. 

To  my  view'  of  things,  the  unhappiness  of  cultured  mankind 
lies  solely  in  their  isolation !  They  are  divorced  from  life ,  and , 
compared  to  the  totality  of  the  people,  their  number  is  infini¬ 
tesimal.  Placed  between  Capitalism  and  the  People,  as  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  they  are  constantly  menaced  of  being 
broken.  What,  then,  is  the  w'ay  out  of  this  tragic  situation? 

If  the  people  come  to  you,  if  they  cry  aloud  for  knowledge, 
deny  them  not  the  possibilities  of  understanding  you,  or  the 
means  of  becoming  as  intellectual  as  you  are  yourself !  Then 
you  w'ill  no  longer  be  isolated ;  then  you  w’ill  be  truly  pow'erful ; 
and  only  then  w'ill  the  really  humane  triumph  and  the  true 
culture  be  regenerated.  Ijife  will  become  luminous  and  burden^ 

less  :  the  very  stones  w  ill  be  filled  w’ith  joy  1 

******* 

Let  not  the  reader  think  that  I  have  assumed  a  magisterial 
tone.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  myself  I  want  to  educate.  But, 
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naturally,  I  want  to  see  a  girdle  of  Truth  and  Love  embracing 
all  the  children  of  Nature  each  to  each.  If  we  wish  to  draw 
near  to  one  another,  if  we  at  all  believe  in  the  intellectual 
relationship  of  humanity  entire,  it  behoves  us  to  confer  together 
on  all  things  perturbing  us,  on  all  things  appearing  incompre¬ 
hensible  regarding  our  common  Future,  and  on  everything  that 
keeps  us  from  it.  Let  us  observe,  moreover — and  this  I  would 
repeat,  time  and  again,  to  every  human  being — to  have  a  care  for 
our  fellow-man,  and  to  increase  our  desire  of  knowing  him. 

IVIay  the  knowledge  of  this  need  be  our  passion  !  And  when 
we  have  arrived  at  the  fulfilment  thereof,  we  shall  attain  the 
true  Religion  of  the  Unity  of  the  Peoples,  and  only  then  shall 
we  have  laid  the  basis  of  a  Religion  wnrthy  of  Man  and 
Humanity. 

Maxime  Gorki. 

(Translated  hy  David  Weinstein.) 
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That  a  new  Copyright  Bill  should  be  passed  into  law  at  the 
earliest  ix)ssible  opportunity  has  now  become  essential. 

There  are  two  forces  stronger  than  all  others  that  have  brought 
this  about.  The  first,  the  International  position,  the  second, 
the  Imperial. 

In  November,  1908,  the  copyright  experts,  representatives  of 
all  the  civilised  countries,  the  latest  exponents  of  copyright 
evolution,  assembled  in  Berlin,  and  passed  with  almost  perfect 
unanimity  what  is  now  technically  called  the  Berlin  Convention. 
If,  therefore.  Great  Britain  does  not  desire  to  be  left  behind 
other  nations,  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  a  law  should  be  passed 
enabling  it  to  join  this  Convention. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  his  Majesty’s  Government  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  gave  the  Colonies  to  understand  that  in 
future,  as  far  as  copyright  was  concerned,  they  could  legislate 
for  themselves.  Again,  if  Great  Britain  desires  to  lead  the  way 
and  show  to  the  Colonies  the  lines  on  which  copyright  legislation 
should  be  based  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  for  all  the 
owners  of  copyright  property  within  the  Empire,  Parliament 
must  pass  a  law. 

The  Government,  therefore,  feeling  that  for  these  reasons, 
among  others,  the  question  of  copyright  had  been  brought  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  that  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  neglect  the  claims  of  the  author,  dramatist,  artist,  and 
composer,  drafted  a  Bill  which  was  introduced  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  July,  1910.  It  was  a  Bill  drafted  for 
International,  Imperial,  and  Domestic  purposes,  and  contained 
a  codification  and  amendment  of  all  the  previous  Copyright 
.lets.  Indeed,  so  extensive  and  far-reaching  was  it  that,  except 
in  the  widest  principles  of  copyright  property,  it  contained 
little  of  what  was  set  out  in  the  former  Acts.  It  was  rather  a 
revolution  than  a  codification.  It  abolished  all  common  law 
rights,  bringing  all  copyright  property,  both  before  and  after 
publication,  under  the  statute.  It  widened  the  definition  of 
copyright  both  for  the  author  of  books  and  the  author  of  dramatic 
works,  and  it  gave  an  absolute  control  over  the  mechanical  forms 
of  reproduction  and  over  other  methods.  It  strengthened  the 
rights  of  the  musical  composer  and  the  artist,  and,  from  their 
point  of  view,  also  dealt  strongly  with  the  various  new  repro¬ 
ducing  contrivances,  and  it  included  architectural  works  under 
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its  definition  of  copyright  property.  It  apparently  lengthened 
the  term  of  copyright  to  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  but  practically  stultified  this  extension  by  giving 
the  public  the  power  to  control  publication  and  perform¬ 
ance  after  the  author’s  death.  It  did  away  with  all  the  com¬ 
plications  of  magazine  copyright,  and  gave  civil  and  summary 
remedies  against  infringement.  It  dealt  with  works  published 
on  commission,  certainly  to  the  authors’  and  composers’  dis¬ 
advantage.  It  abolished  compulsory  registration.  Then  followed 
special  provisions  as  to  certain  works,  posthumous  works,  works 
of  joint  authorship,  collective  works.  Then  clauses  dealing 
with  its  application  to  the  British  possessions,  a  most  important 
innovation — clauses  which  gave,  first,  power  to  self-govern¬ 
ing  Colonies  to  adopt  the  Act  with  or  without  modification, 
second,  power  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  legislate  for 
themselves,  repealing  the  Act  entirely  if  they  liked  as  far  as  it 
referred  to  them. 

Then  came  Part  II.,  which  dealt  with  international  copyright, 
and,  lastly.  Part  III.,  which  contained  a  clause  of  all  the  most 
important,  dealing  with  definitions.  For  definitions,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  are  the  cause  of  legal  actions. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  set  out  at  some  length  the  particulars 
of  this  Bill  of  1910,  to  show  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  with  but  little  technical  knowledge,  how  revolutionary 
and  far-reaching  were  its  changes,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  On 
the  whole,  they  made  for  good,  but  after  a  careful  consideration 
some  serious  blemishes  became  apparent. 

During  the  time  intervening  between  July,  1910,  and  the 
present  date  (as  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the 
autumn  it  became  evident  that  the  Copyright  Bill  could  not  be 
proceeded  with)  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  making  every 
endeavour  to  grapple  with  the  real  difficulties  that  presented 
themselves  and  to  deal  as  far  as  possible  with  the  complaints 
urged  upon  them  by  all  parties  whose  property  might  be  cast 
into  the  melting  pot. 

Ever  ready  to  hear  patiently  and  consider  carefully  the  sug¬ 
gestions  and  objections  made  by  those  representing  the  copyright 
holders’  interests,  the  officials  received  reports  and  deputations 
from  authors,  artists,  dramatists,  composers,  and  publishers,  and 
made  a  conscientious  effort  to  meet  their  wishes. 

The  Bill  of  March,  1911,  is  the  result  of  that  effort,  but  before 
we  consider  it  in  detail  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  further 
about  the  International  and  Colonial  influences.  It  is  possible 
that  if  international  copyright  matters  had  not  been  constantly 
moving  forward  from  the  Berne  Convention  to  the  Act  of  Paris, 
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and  from  the  Act  of  Paris  to  the  Berlin  Convention,  new  legisla¬ 
tion  would  have  been  indefinitely  delayed.  It  was  a  first 
essential,  therefore,  that  any  new  legislation  should  enable  Great 
Britain  to  adhere  to  the  Berlin  Convention.  In  the  draft  of 
July,  1910,  owing  to  a  restriction  contained  in  Clause  1,  it 
became  evident  that  not  only  might  Great  Britain  be  unable  to 
join  the  Berlin  Convention,  but  that  it  might  also  be  thrown 
out  of  the  Berne  Convention. 

Under  the  old  Acts,  copyright  vests  by  first  publication  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  by  extension,  under  the  Berne  Convention, 
to  first  publication  within  any  of  the  countries  of  the  Union, 
whatever  the  nationality  of  the  author.  Under  the  draft  of  1910, 
it  vests  in  a  British  subject  or  a  resident  within  the  Empire 
only. 

If  the  example,  therefore,  is  taken  of  the  musical  publication 
of  a  Eussian  composer,  published  in  Germany — for  music  as  a 
universal  language  is  in  greater  need  of  protection — it  was  con¬ 
ceivable  under  the  draft  of  1910  that  such  publication  would 
not  have  copyright  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  might  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  Berne  Convention 
and  be  unable  to  join  that  of  Berlin.  The  new  Bill  seems  to 
avoid  this  difficulty  as  far  as  published  works  are  concerned, 
but  not  (see  Clause  1  (h))  as  far  as  unpublished  works  are  con¬ 
cerned,  although  both  in  the  Act  of  Paris  and  in  the  Berlin 
Convention  published  and  unpublished  works  are  distinctly 
mentioned. 

Special  stress  is  laid  on  this  divergence,  as  it  is  now  an  open 
secret  that  the  restriction  was  asked  for  by  the  Colonial  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1910,  for  the  purpose 
of  ruling  out  the  citizens  of  a  certain  nation  whose  copyright 
legislation  has  advanced  but  little  towards  the  copyright  ideals 
put  forward  by  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 

Further,  they  asked  for  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  notorious  Clause  4  (1911  draft).  Clause  2  (1910 
draft)  enabling  any  member  of  the  public  any  time  after  the 
death  of  the  author  or  dramatist  or  composer,  so  long  as  the 
work  has  been  published  or  publicly  performed  twenty-five  years 
previously  (1911  draft),  to  demand  a  licence  to  publish  or  perform 
the  work  if  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  with 
respect  to  the  work  were  not  satisfied.  But  although  the  Bill 
(1911)  explains  that  “reasonable  requirements”  of  the  public 
refer  to  (1)  excessive  price  charged  for  copies  or  performances, 
(2)  undue  limitation  of  copies  issued,  and  performances  given, 
it  does  not  give  any  clue  to  the  words  “  fair  and  equitable  ”  from 
the  author’s  view  point,  whether  financially  or  otherwise.  And 
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all  this  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller-General  of 
Patents  Designs  and  Trade  Marks ;  naturally,  an  established 
authority  on  the  values  of  literary  property.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
for  though  it  would  be  bad  enough  for  an  author’s  representatives 
to  establish  a  “  fair  and  equitable  control  ”  over  the  publication 
and  performance  in  England,  laying  bare,  perhaps,  the  sordid 
details  of  poverty,  or  endeavouring  to  hold  back  ideas  and  opinions 
that  the  creator  had  long  ago  repudiated  and  disowned,  how 
would  it  be  to  have  to  produce  this  evidence  in  the  local  courts  of 
Australia  or  some  small  Dependency  which  happened  to  have 
appointed  its  own  Controller?  The  whole  position  is  pre¬ 
posterous. 

Mr.  Heinemann,  the  publisher,  has  issued  some  tables  showing 
how  the  loss  of  control  would  have  affected  the  copyright  property 
of  some  well-known  authors  of  the  past.  These  are  printed 
below  by  his  kind  consent  :  — 

TABLE. 

To  shoiv  u-hen  certain  n'orlcs  of  the  undermentioned  authors  would  have 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comptroller-General,  and  the  Owners 
of  the  Copyright  have  been  deprived  of  their  free  exploitation  if  the 
NEW  BILL  had  then  been  LAW. 


Date  1 

Expiration  1 

Would  have 

Loas  of 

_ 

of 

of 

come  under 

Free 

! 

Publication. 

(.'opyright.  j 

Comptroller. 

Copyright. 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED, 

1 

b.  1809,  (1.  1892 

Poems  ...  ...  ...  i 

1842 

1899 

1892 

7  years 

In  Memoriam  . 

1850 

1899 

1892 

7  years 

Princess  ...  ..  ...  1 

1850 

1899 

1892 

7  years 

Ode  on  Death  of  Dake'\ 
of  Wellington...  j 

1852 

1899 

1892 

7  years 

Charge  of  the  Light) 
Brigade  ...  J 

Maud 

1854 

1899 

1892 

7  years 

1855 

1899 

1892 

7  years 

Idylls  of  the  King 

1859 

1901 

1892 

9  years 

Locksley  Hall  ...  ) 

Sixty  Years  After  / 

1886 

1928 

1911 

17  years 

Demeter  ... 

1889 

19.31 

1914 

17  years 

Death  of  Oenone 

1892 

19.34 

1917 

17  years 

DICKENS,  CHARLES, 

b.  1812,  d.  1870. 
Barnabj-  Rudge . 

1841 

188.3 

1870 

1.3  years 

Bleak  House 

1852-5.3 

1894-5 

1877-78 

17  years 

Christmas  Carol . 

1843 

1885 

i  1870 

15  years 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth... 

1845 

1887 

1  1870 

17  years 

Dav'id  Coppertield 

1849  50 

1891-2 

1  1874-5 

17  years 

Dombey  and  Son 

1846-48 

1888-90 

187.3 

17  years 

Great  Expectations 

1  1861 

;  190.3 

1  1886 

17  years 

Martin  Chuzzlewit 

1  184.3-44 

188.5-6 

;  1870 

15-16  years 

Nicholas  N’ickleb}' 

j  18.38-39 

1880-81 

!  1870 

10-11  j-ears 

Old  Curio.sity  Shop 

!  1840-41 

1882-3 

,  1870 

12-1.3  years 

Oliver  Twist 

i  18.37-39 

1879-80 

1  1870 

9-10  years 

Pickwick  Papers 

j  18.36-37 

1878-79 

1870 

8-9  years 
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— 

Oute 

of 

Publication. 

Expiration 

of 

Copyright.  1 

Would  have 
come  under 
Comptroller. 

I.o.ss  of 

Free 

Copyright. 

THACKERAY,  W.  M., 

! 

b.  1811,  d.  1863. 

Vanity  Fair  . 

1840-8 

1890 

1873 

17  j’ears 

Pendennia  . 

1850 

1892 

1875 

17  years 

Esmond  ... 

1852 

1894  1 

1877 

17  years 

The  English  Humorists. . . 

1853 

1895 

1876 

17  veais 

The  Newcomes  ... 

1854 

1896 

1879 

17  vears 

The  Virginians  ... 

;  1857-9 

1901  i 

1884 

17  vears 

Lovel  the  W’idower  "j 

Written 

Earliest  date  j 

I 

Adventures  of  Pliilip  I 

during  the 

1901  1 

1 

1884 

:-17  years 

Roundabout  Papers  j 

years 

Latest  date  i 

1 

1887 

■ 

Denis  Duval  ...  J 

:  1859-1863 

1905 

j 

1 

I 

' 

If  LORD  MORLEY  had  died  in  any  year  from  190G-1911,  the  jolloiving 
works  would  under  the  NEW  BILL  have  lost  undisturbed  copyright  at 
his  death. 


— 

Published. 

Copyright  expiring  at  42  years, 
or  7  years  after  death. 

Loss. 

Miscellanies  . 

1871 

1913-18 

7  years 

Voltaire  ...  . 

1872 

1913-18 

7  years 

Rousseau 

1873 

1915-18 

9-7  years 

On  Compromise 

1874 

1916-18 

10-7  J’ears 

Diderot  .  \ 

Burke  .  / 

1878 

1920 

14  J’ears 

Life  of  Cobdeii 

1881 

1923 

17  J’ears 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  clause  is  the  same  as  the  clause 
dealing  with  a  similar  object  in  the  Act  of  1842,  and  it  is  perhaps 
this  false  idea  that  has  led  to  a  certain  acquiescence.  The 
attention  of  the  public  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
clauses  differ  widely. 

At  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  this  clause  met  with  bitter 
opposition.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  went  so  far  as  to  move  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  because  of  it.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  wrote  a 
powerful  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  setting  out  clearly,  and 
at  great  length,  the  argument  against  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  author  or  holder  of  copyright  property  could  be 
in  its  favour. 

It  is  now  no  longer  a  secret  that  this  clause  also  was  a 
concession  granted  to  the  Colonial  delegates.  Perhaps  it  w’as 
through  ignorance  of  literary  values  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  see  how  far-reaching  would  be  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  at  this  time  and  season  the  Colonies 
have  obtained  the  right  to  separate  copyright  legislation.  The 
Government  must  not,  on  that  account,  rashly  endanger  the 
property  of  the  copyright  holders  of  Great  Britain  in  countries 
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where  the  book  trade  is  run  on  altogether  different  lines,  where, 
for  practical  purposes  at  present,  no  author,  composer,  dramatist, 
or  artist  exists,  but  where  the  clamour  of  the  trade  and  the 
shouts  of  the  public  “to  the  Guillotine”  drown  the  cries  of 
their  victims. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  time  limit  when  the  public 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  might  be  fixed  at  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  the  creator  of  the  property ;  this  might  be  a 
fair  compromise,  if  compromise  were  desirable,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  by  any  clause  the  length  of  copyright  at  present 
existing  should  be  curtailed. 

Now,  having  dealt  with  the  two  most  dangerous  issues  at  a 
length  by  no  means  unequal  to  their  importance,  the  Bill  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  draft  of  1910. 

Both  the  Bills  consist  of  38  clauses,  and  are  divided  into  three 
parts  :  — 

Part  I. 


Imperial 

1911. 

Rights  (Clauses  1  to  5). 

Civil  Remedies  (Clauses  0  to  lO). 
Summary  Remedies  (Clauses  11  to 
15). 

Importation  of  Copies  (Clause  16). 
Delivery  of  Books  to  Libraries 
(Clause  17). 

Registration  (Clause  18). 

Special  Provisions  as  to  Certain 
Works  (Clauses  19  to  25). 
Application  to  British  Possessions 
(Clauses  26  to  29). 


Copyright. 

1910. 

Rights  (Clauses  1  to  3). 

Civil  Remedies  (Clauses  4  to  8). 
Summarv  Remedies  (Clauses  9  to 

14)/ 

Importation  of  Copies  (Clause  15). 
Delivery  of  Books  to  Libraries 
(Clause  16). 

Registration  (Clause  17). 

Special  Provisions  as  to  Certain 
Works  (Clauses  18  to  24). 
Application  to  British  Possessions 
(Clauses  25  to  28). 


Part  II. 

International  Copyright  (Clauses  30  International  Copyright  (Clauses  29 
and  31).  to  31). 

Part  III. 

Supplementary  Provisions  (Clauses  Supplementary  Provisions  (Clauses 
32  to  38).'  32  to  38). 


Schedules. 

From  these  two  tables  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  subject  matter 
has  been  dealt  with  in  very  much  the  same  fashion  in  both 
Bills,  that  the  order  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  former  Acts 
is  the  same,  and  that  the  uniformity  of  treatment  of  the  varying 
kinds  of  jiroperty  included  is  also  the  same.  One  speaker  in  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  raised  strong  objection  to  dealing 
with  so  many  subjects  in  one  Bill,  from  the  property  of  a  future 
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author  of  a  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  down  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
echoes  of  the  voice  of  Harry  Lauder.  To  a  careful  student,  this 
comparison  raises  no  incongruity.  The  only  objection  that  we 
personally  would  raise  would  be  to  the  inclusion  of  architecture, 
but  then,  as  Mr.  Birrell  wisely  remarked,  we  are  not  architects. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  at 
the  opening,  the  Bill  is  good.  It  increases  the  power  and 
confirms  the  title  of  the  creators,  it  is  clearly  drafted,  and  places 
all  copyright  property  on  a  uniform  basis.  No  doubt  there 
are  still  points  under  the  Bill  if  it  becomes  an  iVct,  which  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  the  courts ;  that  is  the  case  under  any  Act 
however  clear  its  clauses,  for  there  are  always  points  which  must 
be  settled  on  the  facts  of  each  case  wdiich  are  not,  in  the  strict 
sense,  questions  of  legal  interpretation. 

If  we  turn  to  the  separate  clauses,  we  need  add  but  little  to 
the  remarks  already  made  on  Clause  1,  but  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  definition  of  “publication”  set  out  in  Clause  36  of  the 
draft  of  1910  has  been  amplified  and  inserted  as  sub-section  3. 

In  Clause  2  the  limitation  of  reproduction  “for  private  use” 
(Clause  1,  proviso  1,  1910)  has  been  much  restricted  to  “fair 
dealing  for  purposes  of  private  study,”  and  rightly  so,  as 
instances  were  recorded  where  as  many  as  100  copies  of  a  piece 
of  music  were  reproduced  for  a  choir  apparently  for  private  use. 
This  custom  might  have  been  indefinitely  extended  in  schools, 
and  would  have  inflicted  great  hardship  on  the  composer. 

In  the  same  clause,  sub-section  3,  the  dramatist  is  given  extra 
power  to  stop  the  infringement  of  his  rights.  This  power  exists 
in  other  countries,  and  is  only  fair  when  it  is  realised  how' 
difficult  it  is  for  dramatists  to  deal  with  some  of  the  impecunious 
managers  of  touring  companies. 

Clause  3,  as  in  the  Bill  of  1910  (Clause  2),  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  as  it  extends  the  term  of  copyright  to  life  and  fifty 
years. 

This  is  fair  to  the  author,  not  only  in  justice,  but  in  order 
to  obtain  uniformity  under  the  Berlin  Convention. 

We  need  not  make  any  further  remarks  on  Clause  4.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  Bill  will  fall  unless  some  substantial 
alteration  is  made. 

Clause  5  has  been  considerably  amended  at  the  suggestion  of 
authors  and  composers.  Artists,  to  simplify  their  contracts  when 
work  was  ordered  on  commission,  and  to  prevent  any  difficulty 
or  possible  loss  arising,  desired  that  in  the  case  of  commission 
work  for  valuable  consideration,  the  copyright  should  Y^est  in  the 
giver  of  the  order. 

Authors,  however,  but  chiefly  dramatists  and  composers,  clearly 
demonstrated  that  work  was  often  commissioned  when  the 
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giver  of  the  order  merely  desired  a  limited  right  or  the  right  of 
first  performance,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  gross 
hardship  if  in  these  circumstances,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  the  creator,  the  copyright  should  vest  in  the  giver 
of  the  order. 

Sub-section  3  of  the  same  clause  is  a  new  and  important 
alteration  dealing  with  the  power  of  an  assignee  under  a  partial 
assignment.  Under  this  clause  it  is  confirmed  that  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  copyright,  either  as  a  whole  or  with  limitations,  must 
be  in  writing. 

Little  need  he  said  concerning  the  civil  remedies  (Clauses  O-lOh 
Some  of  the  clauses  have  been  altered,  in  every  case  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  copyright  holder.  The  plaintiff  in  an  action  (Clause 
6,  Sect.  3)  shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  copyright, 
unless  his  title  is  directly  and  specifically  challenged,  and  by 
Clause  10  the  limitation  of  action  is  extended  from  twelve  months 
to  three  years.  This  period  can  hardly  be  accounted  too  long 
when  the  artfulness  of  the  infringer  and  the  world-wide  nature 
of  copyright  property  is  considered. 

Certain  alterations  have  been  made  under  the  summary 
proceedings  (Clauses  11  to  15). 

Summary  proceedings  under  the  Bill  of  1910  extended  the  then 
existing  remedies  of  the  musical  composer  to  the  owner  of  all 
kinds  of  copyright  property,  but  excepted  the  dramatist  so  far 
as  performing  right  was  concerned.  Under  the  present  Bill  the 
dramatist  is  also  included. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  limitation  of  the  fines  to  £50, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  infringers  likely  to 
be  dealt  with  under  these  clauses  are  wholly  impecunious,  and 
that,  when  they  are  not,  the  other  remedies  are  not  destroyed 
by  summary  proceedings. 

The  other  minor  alterations  are  in  favour  of  the  creator  and 
holder  of  the  property. 

Clause  IG,  with  its  sub-sections,  deals  with  the  importation  of 
copies.  There  are  some  slight  alterations  in  the  draftsmanshi]i. 

Clause  17,  Delivery  of  Books  to  Libraries,  remains  practically 
unaltered  from  Clause  16  (1910).  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this 
tax  on  authors  and  publishers  has  not  been  increased  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  Welsh  National  Library,  not  because  we  have 
any  political  prejudice  against  Wales,  but  because  the  burden  is 
already  a  severe  one. 

Begistration. — Clause  18,  under  the  Bill,  as  under  the  Bill  of 
1910,  is  not  essential,  but  it  is  good  evidence  against  an  infringer, 
who  is  thereby  estopped  from  pleading  innocence.  Such  altera¬ 
tions  as  have  been  made  seem  to  deal  with  regulations  relating 
to  the  form  of  registration  rather  than  the  thing  to  be  registered. 
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The  clauses  under  the  headings  of  “Special  Provisions  as  to 
Certain  Works  ”  are  no  doubt  important  clauses  dealing 
with  joint  authorship  (19),  posthumous  works  (20),  collective 
works  (21). 

The  author  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  arrangements  made 
under  the  last  clause.  They  were  good  under  the  Bill  of  1910, 
and  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  present  Bill  are 
all  to  the  good.  All  the  ponderous  limitations  under  the  Act  of 
1842  are  done  away  with,  and  the  clause,  while  fair  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  collective  work,  gives  the  author  a  reasonable 
control. 

Clause  24,  which  deals  with  works  of  foreign  authors  first 
published  in  parts  of  his  IMajesty’s  dominions  to  which  the  Bill 
extends,  is  new  and  important.  It  seems  to  have  slipped  into 
this  position  by  some  curious  freak  of  draftsmanship.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  what  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  clause 
forbidding,  as  it  does,  copyright  to  foreigners,  as  it  would  seem 
to  raise  again  the  difficulty  which  had  apparently  been  laid  to 
rest  in  Clause  1. 

Clause  25  deals  with  existing  works  and  existing  rights.  It 
is  a  compensation  clause.  If  objection  is  raised  to  it  the  best 
argument  for  it  is  that  in  course  of  time  the  clause  becomes 
valueless.  But  it  is  not  on  the  whole  unreasonable  in  its  terms. 

Then  come  those  clauses  dealing  with  the  application  to 
British  Possessions,  and  Part  2  International  Copyright  :  but 
few  alterations  have  been  made  to  the  Bill  of  1910. 

Little  further  need  be  said  on  the  general  outlook. 

The  right  to  legislate  has  been  given  to  the  Colonies ;  it  lies 
with  the  Government  then  to  pass  a  law  as  soon  as  possible 
enabling  Great  Britain  to  join  the  Berlin  Convention.  If  the 
Colonies  fall  into  line  the  better  it  will  be  for  their  literature, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  English  authors,  and  the  better  for  inter¬ 
national  ideals.  If  they  do  not  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  take  them 
long  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways. 

In  Part  III.,  Supplemental  Clauses,  nothing  need  be  said. 
The  alterations  from  the  Bill  of  1910  are  small.  One,  however, 
is  of  some  importance,  the  proviso  to  Clause  37  dealing  with 
repeal,  which  “shall  not  take  effect  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty’s 
Dominions  until  this  Act  comes  into  oiieration  in  that  part.’’ 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  repeal  in  the  schedule  of 
eighteen  wdiole  Acts  and  of  parts  of  four  others.  This  schedule 
alone  is  the  best  argument  for  codification  and  simplification. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  sum  up,  to  look  beyond  this  Bill,  or 
any  other  Bill,  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  whole  situation. 

There  is  no  fear  as  to  international  relations.  These  are  fixed 
firmlv  and  favourablv  in  the  Berlin  Convention.  As  far  as 
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America  is  concerned,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  with  the  growth 
of  years  will  come  the  growth  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  Senate 
abandoning  the  slavish  obedience  to  trade  unions,  will  face  the 
matter  fairly  and  sqnarely,  and  legislate  without  restrictions,  not 
only  for  their  own,  but  for  the  authors  of  other  countries,  and 
will  join  the  Berlin  Convention. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  and  in  the  near  future,  the  real 
issue  lies  wdth  the  Colonies  and  with  the  Government’s  relations 
with  the  Colonies.  Indeed,  this  has  been  the  crux  of  the  situation 
for  many  years ;  but  now’  that  separate  copyright  legislation  has 
been  proclaimed  the  real  crisis  is  at  hand.  There  are  growing 
rumours  coming  over  from  Canada  and  Australia,  in  spite  of  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  delegates  at  the  Imperial  Copyright 
Conference  last  year,  that  the  Berlin  Convention  should  be 
ratified.  Unfortunately,  the  unanimity  of  the  delegates  is  not 
the  unanimity  of  the  Empire.  We  must  face  with  calmness  the 
fact  that  separate  legislation  is  bound  to  come,  but  it  must  not 
be  that  grasping  at  the  shadow’  of  imperial  unanimity,  the 
Government  will  lose  the  substance  that  is  the  firm  protection 
of  the  copyright  holders  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  is  pledged 
by  last  year’s  Conference  to  certain  unfavourable  restrictions,  to 
w’ait  and  reconsider  the  matter  with  the  greater  knowledge 
obtained  during  the  past  months,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  firmer 
assurance  from  the  Governments  of  the  various  self-governing 
Colonies,  not  only  that  they  will  be  w’illing  to  make,  if  necessary, 
a  Pan- Anglican  Union,  as  suggested  by  the  late  President  of  the 
Publishers’  Association,  ]\Ir.  Heinemann,  but  that  they  will  be 
willing  that  such  a  Union  should  be  made  one  body  politic  with 
the  signatories  to  the  Berlin  Convention.  There  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two,  for  it  is  possible  that  a  Pan- Anglican 
Union  might  exclude  Great  Britain  from  the  Berlin  Convention. 

The  past  year  has  brought  w’isdom  on  copyright  matters  ;  let 
that  wisdom  be  utilised.  It  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
clearing  away  some  of  the  thorny  tracts  of  country.  Do  not  let 
those  tracts  relapse  again  into  the  primeval  w’ilderness.  Before 
all  things,  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  go  back  on  the  great  copy¬ 
right  ideals  set  before  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  The 
other  nations  are  coming  forward,  the  number  of  adherents  is 
increasing.  Let  Great  Britain  then  send  in  its  adherence  with 
the  others,  and  not  vote  for  a  retrogressive  step,  however  small. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  those  interested  to  keep  the  work  moving, 
until  all  the  difficulties  are  cleared  away,  and  a  world-wide 
prospect  is  open  before  the  creators  and  owners  of  copyright 
property.  G.  Herbert  Thring. 
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(Date,  184-.) 

Scene. — The  very  broad  High  Street  of  a  country  town.  A  picturesque 
pent-house  runs  the  length  of  it,  over  w’hich  peer  the  tiled  gables  and 
wide  small-paned  lattices  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  houses,  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  straight  line  of  an  eighteenth  century  roof.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  street  stands  a  Jacobean  Town  Hall,  with  an  open 
pillared  market  place  underneath,  and  a  small  cupola  above  it.  The 
rise  of  the  ground  piles  up  to  the  right  of  it  more  red  roofs  and  a 
fine  distant  church  tower.  At  the  lower  end  the  view  is  almost  closed 
by  a  large  church,  which  with  its  massive  steeple,  of  great  height,  its 
walled  churchyard  and  ancient  yews,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  street. 
Beyond  these  is  a  glimpse  of  lofty  lime-trees  and  a  gateway  with  tall 
iron  gates.  From  the  Town  Hall  to  the  church  the  street  is  full  of 
the  shows  and  booths  and  all  the  tumult  of  a  Fair. 

A  Mixok  Citizen  of  M.\rlborough  Prologises. 

I  warr’nt  our  Street  be  near  so  wide 
As  London  High  Street,  else  our  Fair 
Would  burst  un.  Half  the  country-side 
Do  come  a-pleasuring.  See  there? 

Hunderds  and  hunderds !  A  good  few 
However,  be  n’t  a-come  for  pleasure, 

Ourn  be  a  tarrible  great  Fair 
For  hiring  fanners’  lads  and  maides. 

In  washen  smock  and  stockings  blue, 

And  in  their  hats  their  knots  o’  new 

Gay  ribbon,  sit  the  lads  a-row 

By  the  Eose  and  Crown ;  likewise  the  maides, 

Wi’  breast-knots.  Farmers  and  their  ladies 
Walk  past  ’em  slow-like,  take  the  measure 
Of  one  and  t’other,  wdiile  their  leisure 
Do  hang  on  their  poor  hands  like  lead. 

Each  lad  do  look  a  wooden-head 
Till  he  be  hired ;  then  off  he’ll  go 
So  sprack’s  a  squirrel,  shake  a  leg 
In  “John  and  Mary”  stroll  at  ease 
To  see  the  world,  how  it  do  wag. 

Lord,  what  a  sight  it  be!  A  crowd 
O’  folk,  most  like  a  sw^arm  o’  bees. 

Gentry  wi’  boys  and  little  girles 
In  pretty  frocks  and  shining  curies. 

Farmers  wi’  jingling  pockets,  proud 
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And  full  o’  victuals.  They  be  waxen 
Too  fat,  they  farmers,  in  these  parts, 
’Presses  the  jxDor  man,  starves  un,  racks  un. 
Their  wives  in  Paisley  shawls,  wi’  broad 
Bosoms  that  bear  up  brooches,  linger 
Some  goods  to  buy  and  some  to  finger ; 

Since  more’n  than  the  richest  can  afford 
Bo  load  the  stalls.  Crockery  and  tarts. 
Hardware  and  ribbons,  pink  soap  hearts, 

Wi’  Cupids  in  ’em,  lamps  and  wicks. 

Good  Whites  and  Woolseys,  sugar-sticks 
A-striped  wi’  colours,  Parliament, 

Pins,  bulls-eyes,  trumpets,  jumping  frogs. 
And  china  figures,  lambs  and  dogs. 

Wenches  in  shifts,  Shakespeare,  the  Dook, 
And  such-like  things  to  ornament 
Your  chimney.  Even  the  townsfolk  throng. 
And  country  folk  have  come  in  carts 
And  great  slow  waggons,  many  a  long 
Lone  mile,  or  traipsed  the  footpath  ways 
By  field  and  forest,  for  to  look 
At  Marlborough  Fair.  You  see  ’em  gaze 
About  ’em  in  a  kind  o’  maze. 

Solemn-like,  while  the  whole  street’s  length 
O’  shows  be  sounding  like  a  gong 
Wi’  dancing-booths  and  roundabouts 
That  play  the  organ,  wi’  the  shouts 
O’  showmen,  each  with  all  his  strength 
A-bellowing  “  Walk  in  !  ”  and  vying 
Wi’  t’other  in  big  boasts  and  lying. 

Up  o’  the  platform  jugglers  swaller 
Daggers,  and  haul  yard  after  yard. 

Out  o’  their  throats  long  strips  o’  paper. 
Dentists  pull  teeth,  their  patients  holler. 

Or  don’t — leastwa5"s  to  hear  em’s  hard — 
And  dressed  up  foreign-fashion,  quacks 
Vend  magic  medicines,  while  Cheap  Jacks 
Drive  a  good  trade  wi’  fun  and  patter. 
Bight  i’  the  crowd,  their  carpet  spread. 
The  tumblers  make  a  ring  and  caper. 

Stand  on  their  own  or  t’other’s  head— — 
Then  in  a  moment ,  such  a  clatter  ! 

In  comes  the  coach,  wi’  horn  a-blowing. 
Half  squeezed  to  death,  the  people  scatter 
Before  it,  while  the  women  clutch 
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Their  brats  and  scream.  Down  jumps  a  groom 
To  the  leaders’  heads,  for  they  be  going 
Wi’  dancing  steps,  don’t  relish  much. 

The  Beauties  ! — see  their  rolling  eyes 
And  skins  a-quiver  ! — all  that  n’ise. 

The  London  passengers  look  down 
And  quake ;  for  sure  there  be  n’t  much  room 
For  they  to  pass.  They  thought  our  Town 
Were  very  quiet !  And  true  it  be 
When  up  above  the  din,  the  people. 

Peering  beyond  the  painted  boat 

That  swings  and  drops,  the  flaunting  gay 

Pieters  that  lie  so  bold,  I  see 

The  street-front,  same  as  every  day 

Stand  over  pent-house,  gables  red,  , 

With  crooked  lattices,  it  seems 
Odd-like,  as  things  fall  out  in  dreams. 

And  stranger  yet  the  tall  old  steeple 
At  end  of  town,  from  churchya’d  yew 
Lifting  alone  its  solemn  head. 

’A  seems  as  it  had  more  to  do 

Wi’  quiet  clouds  that  float  and  float 

Shining  in  heaven  than  aught  of  ours. 

The  birds  that  hover  and  go  by. 

Seeking  their  business  in  the  blue, 

Mark  us  not,  circling  o’er  the  tower’s 
Grey  pinnacles.  Far  in  the  sky 
It  speaks;  the  same  as  all  night  through. 
Sounding  to  darkness  the  deep  hours. 

The  din  we  make  a  mile  away 
Be  hushed  and  all  the  heavens  be  still 
And  the  long  downs,  where  roads  do  climb 
So  steep  and  white  up  many  a  hill. 

Shepherds  that  watch  the  passing  day 
Careless  of  us,  now'  stoop  to  fill 
Their  ears  with  that  far-travelling  chime. 
Ancient,  the  timeless  voice  of  Time. 


The  Voice  of  the  Church  Tower. 
Time  do  I  tell, 

The  hours  in  their  succession, 

Sound  I  their  knell, 

And  their  resurrection. 
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Time  know  I  not 
Centuries  and  seasons. 

Deeper  men  forgot 

Have  set  me  my  foundations. 

Stand  I  nor  change, 

Tho’  as  clouds  above  me, 

Mobile  and  strange 
Passes  life  below  me. 

I  the  hour  of  birth 
Sounded,  I  to  bridal 

This  heaped  earth 

Summoned,  and  to  burial ; 

Parcelled  out  their  days. 

In  their  time  of  labour, 

Called  to  God’s  praise. 

To  waking  and  to  slumber. 

Now  to  you  men. 

For  all  your  new  devices, 

Speak  I  as  then, 

Nor  change  with  your  disguises. 

Need  have  I  none 

To  alter,  while  with  wailing 

Life  is  begun 

And  goeth  out  with  mourning. 

The  old  Hours  I  dole. 

The  former  admonitions. 

Deep  in  the  soul 

Of  man  are  my  foundations. 

Under  the  clamour  and  the  brazen  blare, 
The  human  hoarse  sea-murmur  of  the  Fair, 
Lo  here  and  there,  half  to  be  heard. 

Half  to  be  dreamed,  the  intimate  icord 
A  man  would  say,  could  he  but  find 
The  dumb  things  moving  in  his  mind. 

Voices  which,  wafting  from  the  loud 
Tumultuous  roar,  whisper  above  the  crowd. 
Whose  faces  turn  a  glimmering  mass 
This  u'ay  and  that  to  feel  them  pass. 
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The  Dancing-Booth. 

T/i«  Voice  of  the  Fiddle. 

Hark,  hark,  hark  to  the  gallant  old  fiddle! 

Don’t  you  know  the  fiddle’s  tune, 

Up  and  down  and  round  again? 

Brings  her  up  the  middle  soon, 

Frolicking  and  found  again. 

Plays  you  round  a  score  or  two 
Times,  nor  seems  to  drop  a  bit, 

Calls  for  more  and  more  o’  you. 

Never  lets  you  stop  a  bit. 

Fiddler  once  did  ply  the  bow, 

But  the  tune  outwitted  him. 

He  would  hunt  it  high  and  low, 

Till  the  devil  pitied  him. 

Flies  his  elbow  faster  now. 

He’s  no  more  the  guide  of  it ; 

Fiddle-bow  is  master  now. 

Devil  sits  astride  of  it. 

Nights  while  Fiddler  swills,  you  may 
Guess  the  fiddle’s  fun  begins. 

Over  stream  and  hills  away  I 
Everything  to  run  begins. 

Weasel  armies  hurry  past. 

Keeper’s  birds  to  Neighbour  fly. 

Sheep  o’er  downland  scurry  fast, 

Mare  and  oxen  labour  by. 

Clouds  are  racing,  out  the  moon 
Comes  to  see  who  revel  there. 

Tossing  woodlands  shout  the  tune. 

Shadows  chase  the  devil  there. 

Then  when  on  your  truckle-bed 
Winds  o’  night  are  rocking  you. 

Round  about  your  chuckle-head 
Runs  the  fiddle,  mocking  you. 

Hark,  Hark,  hark  to  the  merry  old  fiddle! 

The  Voice  of  the  “John  and  Mary”  Dance. 

Two  by  two  and  side  by  side 

Jog  to  the  music,  then  divide — 

This  be  “Jo/m  and  Mary.” 
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Don’t  ’ee  speak,  there  ben’t  no  need, 

But  to  the  music  pay  good  heed, 

Nor  of  steps  be  chary. 

Cast  your  sheeps-eyes  now  awhile. 

Till  she  blush,  but  don’t  ’ce  smile. 

Dancing  “John  and  Mary.” 

You  and  she — what  else  do  matter?  — 

Dance  together.  Folks  who  chatter 
Land  in  some  quandary. 

In  a  shady  lane  a-walking 
Maybe  you  might  do  some  talking ; 

Lads  be  that  unwary  ! 

Paid  you  have,  and  so  ’twere  best 
Take  your  moneysworth,  nor  rest 
Dancing  “John  and  Mary.” 

Over  the  clitter -clatter  of  speech, 

The  harsh  mechanic  blare  and  rattle, 

.4s  up  some  bright  river-reach , 

Where  stones  and  shalloic  water  prattle, 

Sweeps  with  whelming  overpour. 

Breaks  a  big  wave  of  the  sea — 

So  there  sweeps  across  the  Fair, 

Savage  and  deep,  a  lion's  roar. 

The  Voice  of  Africa  is  there. 

Of  primal  Earth,  remote,  immense. 

Where  Life  seems  but  a  Force,  a  tense. 

Fierce,  elemental  Will  to  Be. 

It  dies,  in  shallow  noises  drowned, 

While  gaping  rustics  listening  stare, 

Xot  knowing  u'hat  it  speaks  or  whence 
It  comes,  that  deep  and  alien  sound. 

The  Wild  Beast  Show. 

The  Voice  of  the  Lions. 

Sleeping  Lion.  The  dim  forest,  the  cavern  dark  ! 

Wait  the  drop  o’  the  scarlet  sun  ! 

We’ll  up  and  away  ere  night’s  begun. 
Oho,  the  glorious  dark! 

Day  is  dying  above  us — Hark ! 

Waking  Lion.  I  have  a  dream.  Will  it  never  be  done? 
Sleeping  Lion.  Night  on  the  veldt  will  be  falling,  night ! 

Comrade,  have  you  no  thirst  to  slake? 
I  smell,  I  hear  the  crawl  o’  the  snake. 
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A  monkey  chatter  in  flight ; 

We  too  will  hunt  and  will  slay  to-night ! 
Waking  Lion.  There’s  a  thirst  in  my  heart  I  may  never  slake. 
Sleeping  Lion.  Shadows  are  creeping  from  boulder  and  bush — 
Up  and  follow  me,  comrade  mine  ! — 

With  eyes  of  fire  that  suddenly  shine. 

What  speeds  to  the  river  ?  Hush ! 

Through  the  rustling  reeds  they  trample  and 
push. 

Waking  Lion.  A  nightmare  of  apes  that  chatter  and  whine ! 
Sleeping  Lion.  To  the  w’ater,  comrade !  A  silver  space 

Where  stars  are  swimming.  The  draught 
is  cool, 

There’s  lapping  and  w^ading  in  shallow  and 
pool. 

Oho,  how  the  ripples  race 
From  the  feet  of  the  buck  that  are  flying  apace  ! 
Waking  Lion.  Come  nearer !  A  hand’s-breadth  nearer,  fool ! 
Sleeping  Lion.  Eager  and  soft  through  the  rushes  creep  ! 

The  big  bull  antelope  scents  around. 

He  is  off!  We  are  after  him,  bound  on 
bound. 

Oho,  for  the  flying  leap 

On  the  neck  of  him,  claw’  and  fang  struck 
deep  1 

W.aking  Lion.  In  my  dream  we  whimper  and  crawl  dis¬ 
crowned  . 

Sleeping  Lion.  Uplift  a  voice  in  the  darkness — roar. 

Comrade  !  The  round  Earth  owns  its  King. 
He  has  slain,  he  has  come  to  the  banqueting  ; 
The  people  tremble  before 
His  sound  and  are  still  to  hear  him  roar. 
Waking  Lion.  Brother !  0  Brother !  an  ape  is  King. 

The  Country  Folk  and  the  Beasts. 

Bebecca.  Aw,  Etherd !  Do  ee  smell  ’em? 

Etherd.  Ay. 

Rebecca.  Ye  sniffs  as  beanflower  were  ablow. 

Etherd.  It  be  a  main  queer  stink  surc/|/. 

And  I  be  glad  to  smell  uu.  ’S  know 
Us  couldn’  get  the  like  at  home. 

Rebecca.  No,  that  us  couldn’. 

Showman.  On  the  right 

We  next  come  to  the  Roosian  bear 
3  o  2 
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What  hugs  a  man  to  death. 

Etherd.  Aw,  there ! 

’A  be  a  gawney  !  Hug  a  man  ! 

Eebecca.  Etherd,  ha’  done ! 

Etherd.  Try  ef  ee  can - 

Eebecca.  No  gammuting !  I’d  not  ha’  come - 

Showman.  The  King  of  Beasts,  whose  roar  at  night 
Would  terrify  you,  were  he  free. 

Eebecca.  It  be  a  wonderment  to  see 
Alive  such  Bible  beastes,  so 
As  sheep  or  harses.  Apes,  I  vow  ! 

Like  as  the  ships  o’  Tarshish  brought 

To  Solomon  on  goolden  throne - 

Etherd.  Be  lion  Scripture? 

Eebecca.  That  ’a  be  ! 

When  David  were  a  shepherd,  ’s  know, 

’A  lost  a  lamb  along  o’  he. 

Etherd.  Eeynard !  And  Huntsman,  same  as  now, 

I  warr’nt  found  cause  to  pay  un  nought. 

Eebecca.  Nay  !  By  the  beard.  King  David  caught 

The  lion,  and  smote  him - 

Etherd.  By  the  beard  ! 

’A  were  a  Nat’ral !  Proper  !  That 
Ben’t  how  to  catch  ’em.  By  the  scruff ! 

I  wonder  now  ’a  weren’t  afeared. 

Dali  it,  be  venturesome  enuff 
To  handle  dogs,  vighting  or  veeding. 

To  Measter,  ’s  know,  I  put  it  pat. 

“Etherd,”  says  he,  “Jus’  go  and  haul 
Yon  dog  o’  Miller’s  off.  Tray’s  bleeding.” 
“Measter,”  says  I,  “I  don’t  a-care 
To  touch  yon  dog.”  “Why  not,  zaat  pawl?” 

Says  he.  “The  dog  a  knows  thee.”  “Ay, 

And  I  knows  dog — that’s  reason  why - ” 

I  says  it  pat — “I  knows  he  well. 

That’s  reason  why.” 

Eebecca.  Both  lion  and  bear 

King  David  smote,  the  Scriptures  tell. 

And  slew  them - 

Etherd  (sulkily).  Then  volks  weren’t  the  same 

In  Bible  landes. 

Eebecca.  Nay,  small  blame 

To  thee!  But  Tray  ben’t  killed? 

Etherd.  Not  he  1 

Pounceful  ’a  ben’t,  yet  bin  ’a  must, 
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Fights  like  a  good  un — same  as  me. 

Camel.  Umph,umph! 

Give  me  a  quartern  of  desert  dust ! 

Neighbours,  a  hard  life  I  have  led, 

But  sun  there  was  and  sand  in  the  East, 

And  a  toothsome  meal  when  I  was  fed. 

All  past  and  gone  !  But  they  might  at  least - 

Eebecca.  Be  aal  more  like  a  picture-book 
Than  ought  o’  real. 

Etherd.  An  ugly  beast ! 

Eebecca.  Camel,  he  be. 

Etherd.  Well,  he  do  look 

A  Peter  Grievous,  to  be  shower ! 

Camel.  Umph,  umph  ! 

Few  are  our  days  on  the  wretched  Earth 
And  dark,  but  I  tasted  a  moment’s  mirth 
Once  in  Damascus. 

Eebecca.  0,  my  vlower  ! 

Etherd  !  My  hat !  Camel  have  snatch  un  ! 

Etherd.  Varmint! 

Showman.  What  made  yer  get  so  near? 

Jes’  let  me  come. 

Etherd.  That’s  right,  Zir,  catch  un 

Athirt  the  muzzle. 

Camel.  Umph  I  Don’t  bother  ! 

I’ve  spewed  the  thing  out. 

Eebecca.  Dear,  O  dear  1 

My  vlower  be  sp’ilte ! 

Etherd.  There,  now  !  They’ll  match  un 

At  Harr’son’s.  Thee  shall  have  another. 

Camel.  No  sympathy  felt  for  me,  that’s  clear. 

Though  the  thing  was  a  fraud — disgraceful  1  Well, 

At  least  I  have  made  the  creature  yell 

Almost  as  loud — almost  as  loud - 

Damascus!  The  hot,  aromatic  smell 
Of  the  dim  bazaar— with  a  noiseless  tread 
We  pace  in  file  thro’  a  turbaned  crowd. 

He  sits  in  his  shop ;  I  turn  my  head 

Silently.  Nip  ! - Like  a  rotten  stick 

The  bone  of  his  arm  broke  twice.  The  trick 
Was  good.  Ah  me !  I  was  young  and  gay. 

Umph,  umph  ! 

Showman.  The  lions  have  not  been  fed  to-day. 

But  a  Negro  Chief  who  knows  not  fear 
Will  enter  now  these  lions’  cage. 
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Etherd.  a  gallus  chap  ’a  must  be ! 

Rebecca.  0 

Etherd !  I  don’t  a-care  to  stay 
And  see  un. 

Etherd  {icith  indignant  surprise).  Wants  to  go  away 

Afore  he - ?  No,  Rebecca,  no! 

Showman.  You’ll  see  this  noble  Black  appear 
Taming  the  lions  for  all  their  rage. 

Etherd.  See  im  down  there?  I’d  not  do  such 
Voolhardy  thing. 

Sambo  (to  Showman’s  wife).  Missus,  dey  bite ! — 

Sambo  in  debbil  of  a  fright. 

Showman’s  Wife.  I’ll  give  yer  courage — tho’  ’tis  Dutch 

’Twill  warm  you  heart.  Ain’t  it  a  treat? 
You’d  never  get  French  brandy  neat 
But  for  them  brutes. 

Sambo.  De  lions  will  drink  it 

Out  of  my  heart. 

Showman’s  Wife.  Never  you  think  it ! 

They  know'  your  thoughts,  so  bear  in  mind 
Them  pokers  in  my  fire  behind. 

Sambo.  0  Brandy  Spirit,  make  me  bold 
As  Daniel  in  de  den  ! 

Etherd.  Be  cold 

An’  all  of  a  garn  wi’  sweat.  I  touch 
’A’s  hand.  Thee  be  a  stupe  1  Don’t  hide 
Thee’s  feiice  and  never  see'n  inside. 

The  Lions.  Brother,  he  comes ! 

Prepare,  prepare  ! 

Not  again  he  escapes — 

Tear  him,  tear! 

What  do  we  fear? 

Neither  hoof  nor  paw 
Has  the  pitiful  one. 

Neither  fang  nor  claw. 

Ijcap  on  him,  leap. 

Fell  him,  and  tear 

The  sweet  flesh  of  him - 

Ah,  he  is  there  ! - 

His  e5'e,  brother. 

Is  a  strange  thing. 

In  his  white  eye 
Is  a  red,  red  sting. 

And  I  must  crawd, 

Brother,  I  must. 
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Tho’  the  rage  in  my  throat 
Is  dry  like  dust. 

Showman.  As  tame  as  dawgs  they  do  their  tricks  : 

Look  at  ’em  jumping  over  sticks ! 

Sambo.  Not  dat  way,  Crcsar !  Here,  Sah  ! 

The  Voice  of  the  Whip.  Crack  ! 

The  snake  shall  sting  you,  belly 
and  back. 

The  Lions.  Brother,  escape 

Only  the  horrible 
Eyes  of  the  ape. 

Didst  thou  but  so. 

Then  were  we  bold. 

Then  should  we  leap. 

Fell  him  and  keep. 

Claw  him  and  hold  ; 

Then  should  we  know, 

Wretchedest  shape. 

Powerless  and  weak. 

Hauled  by  the  nape. 

Screaming  in  fear. 

Him — but  an  ape. 

Sambo  (loud).  Ober  de  stick!  Ober  de  stick! 

(low).  Debbils  !  De  irons  dey  burn  you  quick  ! 

Showm.an.  Out  of  the  cage  now,  safe  and  sound, 

Will  leap  our  noble-hearted  black. 

And  ask  of  your  kindness - 

Sambo.  My  limbs  do  quake 

How  shall  I  turn  me?  De  Spirit  make 
Dere  blood  as  water,  as  brandy  mine ! 

Showm.an. - To  drink  your  health  in  a  glass  of  wine. 

S.AMBO.  Ober,  and  done  again!  Ober  de  horror! 

Showm.an. - To-night  again,  also  to-morrer. 

Rebecca.  Lion !  At  the  bars  how  he  do  bound ! 

0  Lord  !  them  great  red  roaring  jaws ! 

Etherd.  Ha’  done  !  Be  worse  than  lion’s,  your  claws. 

The  Coker-nut  Shy. 

Bang,  hang! 

I  tell  ee  whatever,  if  coker-nut  gun 

Be  cunning  and  crooked,  he  won’t  best  I. 

I’ll  master  his  tricks.  Another  try ! - 

Bang ! - 

There,  now' !  I’ll  do  it  afore  I’ve  done. 
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A  little  circle  in  a  little  tent, 

All  warm  and  dim,  hut  through  a  rent 
A  sunbeam  looks,  entering  to  light 
Upon  the  hair  and  cheek  and  white 
Frock  of  a  little  girl,  and  just 
Tease  her  with  dance  of  golden  dust. 

Falls  on  a  pony,  too,  in  flitters — 

A  dog-like  pony,  rough  and  low 

And  black,  with  eye  that  rolls  and  glitters, 

Blue-white  at  edge — following  intent 
His  Master’s  meaning  with  the  slow 
Beat  of  a  hoof,  or  how  of  sage 
And  serious  head.  Four-footed  mage, 

How  patiently  he  makes  reply ! 

“  Who  likes  the  ladies  ?  ”  “  What’s  her  age  I  ” 

And,  “What’s  o’clock?”  Indifferently 
He  tells,  nor  troubles  what  you  ask. 

Scenting  the  oats  behind  the  task. 

The  Little  Girl  and  the  Performing  Pony. 

Little  Girl.  Little  pony,  lovely  pony,  if  I  had  you  for  my 

own - 

Pony.  What  would  you  do  ? 

Little  Girl.  Jump  on  your  little  back,  of  course,  and  canter 
off  alone. 

Pony.  Where  xcould  you  go  ? 

Little  Girl.  Down  the  street  and  in,  pony,  where  the  gates 
are  open  wide ; 

There ’d  be  shadows  on  the  lawn  there,  and  not 
a  soul  beside. 

Pony.  So  they  tell  you. 

Little  Girl.  Down  the  green  garden  ways,  dear,  where  I’m 
not  allowed  to  ride. 

Pony.  Oh,  Missie!  Oh! 

Little  Girl.  The  weary  flowers  would  smile  at  us,  the  merry 
flowers  would  nod. 

To  the  patter  of  your  pretty  hoofs,  that  would 
never  mark  the  sod. 

Pony.  You’ll  get  the  stick. 

Little  Girl.  We  should  gallop  round  the  meadow,  dear,  as 
fast  as  you  could  lay 

Your  little  legs  to  ground ;  they’re  far  too  short 
to  run  away. 

Pony.  When  I  want,  they’re  very  quick. 
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Little  Girl.  I’d  never  tire  you  much,  dear,  because  we’d 
sit  and  play 

In  the  corner  of  the  haystack,  among  the  lovely 
hay. 

Pony.  Pulling  at  the  rick  ? 

Little  Girl.  I’d  be  your  Master  then;  you,  with  wise  and 
watching  eyes. 

Listening  grave  to  all  I  asked,  would  bow  and 
stamp  replies  : 

Questions  no  one  answers  you  w^ould  answer, 
surely,  being  wise. 

Pony.  Do  you  knoic  the  trick  ? 

Little  Girl.  How  old  is  Fraulein  Krebs?  Think!  She  don’t 
remember,  dear  1 

You  should  tell  me,  and  I’d  write  it  in  her 
diary,  large  and  clear. 

Pony.  Little  girl,  you’re  nine. 

Little  Girl,  I  would  house  you  as  a  hunter’s  housed,  in  a 
loose-box  like  a  room. 

Straw  for  bedding,  oats  to  eat,  and  at  morning¬ 
time  a  groom 

Should  with  hissing  entertain  you  while  he  put 
you  on  a  shine. 

Little  pony,  lovely  pony,  if  only  you  were  mine. 
Pony.  Come !  You’re  talking  stuff. 

Little  girls  are  nice  enuff  ; 

But  how  much  notice  do  people  take 
Of  promises  they  make? 

I’m  older,  and  I  know  well 

It’s  fairy-tales,  the  things  you  tell. 

A  little  girl  could  never  learn 
Me  a  trick  to  earn 
My  living,  that  I  can  see. 

But  Master,  wise  is  he. 

And  powerful,  doing  the  thing  he  wills. 

Grooms  they  sit  in  buttoned  coats, 

Whipping  ponies  up  hills  ; 

My  Master  helps  behind. 

Sweet  is  my  sieve  of  oats. 

Good  to  roll  upon  a  bed 
Of  bracken,  deep  and  dead. 

Where  the  green  hollies  grow. 

Up  in  the  oaks  the  wind 
Frets ;  I  am  snug  below. 

Couched  in  the  tent  together 
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Drowse  we  in  wild  weather, 

Patiently,  he  and  I. 

Horses  that  shine  like  glass, 

Grooms — well,  they’re  not  my  class. 

Thank  you,  INIissie.  Good-bye! 

The  Voice  of  the  Ale-house. 

Drink  and  drink,  you  country  fellow' ! 

Fool,  your  time  and  coin  to  waste ! 

Hark  how’  the  w'ise  men  sit  here  quaffing 
Ale,  in  every  glass  they  taste 
Lurks  a  jest  to  keep  them  laughing,  laughing,  laughing. 
Come  and  drink,  you  country  fellow  ! 

What  would  you  pay  for?  Pleasure,  pleasure! 

Here  you’ll  find  it,  here’s  no  lie. 

Pay  you  may  for  idle  staring — 

Out  5mu  come  with  an  empty  eye. 

Pay  you  may  for  a  tunc  and  a  little 
Shake  of  a  leg,  or  a  fairing  brittle. 

Ale’s  the  good  the  golden  fairing 

Haste,  I’ll  fill  you  high  with  pleasure,  pleasure,  pleasure. 
Come  and  drink,  you  country  fellow’ ! 

Day  by  day,  you  country  fellow, 

Dull  as  beasts,  with  them  you  bide. 

Aye,  but  the  beasts  have  food  and  housing 
Better  than  for  you  the  gods  provide. 

Brutes  would  mock  you  could  they  think. 

Till  they  saw’  you  here,  carousing,  carousing,  carousing. 
Till  they  saw  how  a  man  can  drink. 

All  your  days,  you  country  fellow’, 

Still  the  self-same  w’ay  you’ve  spent. 

Only  a  note  you’re  sounding,  sounding. 

On  another’s  instrument. 

Take  your  holiday,  make  your  holiday. 

Now’s  your  turn  to  call  the  tune. 

Take  your  money’s  w’orth,  full  measure. 

Till  you  dance  with  stars  and  moon. 

Songs  at  home  you  fear  to  troll. 

Boar  ’em  loud  for  all  men’s  pleasure,  pleasure,  pleasure. 
Squire  nor  parson  shall  control 
Here,  your  body  nor  yet  your  soul; 

You’re  the  master,  country  fellow. 
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Heed  no  more  the  foolish  fiddle, 

List  the  tune  of  the  glasses’  chink. 

What  of  a  maid  will  you  win  by  dancing  ? 

Bring  your  wenches  here  to  drink. 

Drink  and  set  the  street  a-dancing,  dancing,  dancing. 
Set  the  church-tower  running  up  the  middle. 

To  a  tune  your  ears  shall  hum, 

Jollier  far  than  flute  or  fiddle. 

Steal  away,  you  starers  !  Come, 

Come  and  drink,  you  country  fellow  ! 

The  Herry-go-Bound. 

Merry-go-round  is  a-turning,  turning ! 

What  will  you  mount  upon,  where  will  you  ride? 
Merry-go-round  is  a-turning  ! 

Where  the  gilded  chariots  glide 
Merry-go-round  is  a-calling,  calling. 

Where  the  galloping  horses  arch  in  pride 
Their  elegant  necks  with  manes  a-flowing 
And  scarlet  nostrils  bravely  glowing, 

The  black  and  the  white,  and  the  dapple  and  gray. 
The  organ  is  high  over  every  sound. 

You  can  hear  it  calling  a  mile  away ; 

It  is  whirling  its  galloping  tune  around 
While  the  merry-go-round  is  turning,  turning  ! 
Whither  away  goes  the  merry-go-round. 

Busily  whirling,  dizzily  whirling? 

Say,  on  its  narrow  circle  of  ground, 

Fast  or  slow  though  it  go  it  abides 
And  the  company  giddily,  giddily  glides. 

Dabs  of  colour,  red  country  faces, 

A  crimson  feather,  a  grass-green  sash. 

The  white  of  a  dress  or  a  bonnet  flash, 

Appear,  disappear,  and  return  again, 

Like  beads  on  a  rapid  revolving  chain 
That  is  tense  with  the  force  of  its  own  motion. 
Busily  whirling,  dizzily  whirling. 

Yet  with  the  wheel  of  the  merry-go-round 
On  manifold  roads  do  the  riders  travel. 

On  wonderful  ways,  in  marvellous  places. 

They  have  drunk  of  a  wind  like  a  wizard’s  potion, 
And  the  spin  of  the  wheel  to  a  rush  and  a  ravel 
Of  colour  and  noise,  a  skein  unwound 
Rapidly,  something  meaningless,  blurred 
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Transforms  the  eddying  Fair’s  commotion, 

While  the  merry-go-round,  the  merry-go-round, 

Is  turning,  turning. 

Over  meadow  and  fallow  with  horn  and  hound 
Goes  the  galloping  grey  of  the  farmer’s  boy. 

And  the  soldier’s  son  with  a  valorous  joy 

On  the  enemy’s  roaring  guns  has  spurred 

His  bay,  and  the  couple  at  ease  in  the  yellow 

And  azure  car — the  peony  pride 

Of  the  sweetheart,  the  grin  of  the  rustic  fellow ! — 

Are  riding  like  gentlefolks  in  a  carriage ; 

The  church-bells  ring  in  a  downland  village, 

And  he  is  the  bridegroom  and  she  the  bride. 

On  a  white  steed,  with  a  bridle  of  gold. 

The  child  in  the  broidery  frock  is  flying. 

Beneath  her  the  suns  of  the  world  have  rolled 
And  she  sees  enchanted  countries  lying. 

With  palm  and  minaret,  fairy  and  Djinn, 

Beautiful  ladies  and  palace  halls. 

Where  the  goldfish  swim  and  no  foot  falls, 

And  a  king  half  marble  throned  therein. 

But  the  merry-go-round  is  turning,  turning 

Slower ;  until ,  as  a  chain  drops  slack 

When  the  speed  of  it  fails,  in  a  moment,  back 

The  riders  suddenly  come,  descend 

Amazed  that  the  journey  should  have  an  end 

And  they  be  standing  upon  the  ground. 

But  the  merry-go-round,  the  merry-go-round 
Above  them  still  will  be  turning,  turning. 

Like  the  Wheel  of  Life  it  is  turning,  turning. 

While  they,  wondering,  stand,  with  a  burden  new. 

It  is  off  and  away  with  a  brave  young  crew. 

Watch  how  forth  overhead  they  are  faring, 

Mounted  and  glorious,  proudly  staring. 

O’er  the  humbled  world  they  leave  behind. 

They  are  swinging  the  way-worn  circle  round. 

Busily  whirling,  dizzily  whirling  ; 

They  are  swift  on  the  tide,  they  are  sailing  the  wind, 
To  shores  where  never  a  ship  was  bound. 

To  the  Fortunate  Isles  that  will  never  be  found , 

On  the  track  of  the  stars  that  are  yet  to  find. 

Busily  whirling,  dizzily  whirling 

On  the  merry-go-round,  the  merry-go-round. 

And  hardly  the  journey  appears  begun 
And  the  riders  firm  in  the  saddle  seated, 
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When  the  flying  circles  are  all  completed, 

The  riders  are  down,  and  the  journey  is  done. 

Staring  they  stand,  while  away  with  its  new 

Spirited,  arrogant,  splendid  crew 

The  merry-go-round  is  turning,  turning. 

At  evening,  with  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

And  redder  than  the  moon,  begins  to  hover 
A  glare  over  the  unwonted  street  and  over 
The  thickening,  hoarse  confusion  of  the  Fair. 

Hark  !  hark  !  Hurrying  from  the  osiered  river 
And  tangled  hollow's  where  they  lair  at  noon, 

A  patter  of  hoofs,  a  shuffle  of  the  bare 
Broad  feet  of  some  huge  semi-bestial  rover ! 

The  gross  Immortals  of  the  Earth  break  cover. 

With  panting  chuckle  run  towards  the  Fair. 

Soon  shall  bewildered  shadows  toss  and  waver 
Hither  and  thither,  fleeing  from  the  red 
Leap  o’  the  naked  flame,  flare  upon  flare. 

In  w'hose  harsh  radiance  out  of  darkness  pushes. 
Fiercely  distinct,  each  rude,  fire-painted  head 
O’  the  gazing  crow'd — and  back  the  darkness  rushes. 

Lo,  visioned  in  a  momentary  glare. 

Once  and  again  some  shape  portentous  rises, 
iVgeless,  renewed.  The  Immortal  gods  are  there. 
Wallowing  Silenus  reels  in  fresh  disguises. 

With  rustic  jowls  the  masked  satyrs  stare. 

And  grin  about  illumined  booths,  aware 
Of  the  young  nymphs,  their  old  appointed  prizes. 

GOOD-NIGHT. 

Now  on  the  towm  and  on  the  down  is  falling 
Twilight  in  purple  folds,  and  in  the  failing 
Day  the  long-lifting  highways  glimmer  white. 

And  black  the  homeward  people  up  them  faring. 
“Good-night,”  the  w'eary  homeward  people  say. 

And  back  from  cart  and  waggon  voices  calling 
Answer  “Good-night”  from  near  and  far  away, 

Echo  along  the  darkening  down,  “Good-night.” 

The  Hunter’s  Moon  over  the  stream  has  risen, 

A  gleam  among  the  poplars,  then  a  vision 
Large  and  serene  behind  their  lattice  frail. 

The  towm  deep  down  grows  fiery  in  the  vale. 
Stealthily  night  draws  on,  but  light  in  heaven 
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Lingers  a  pure  translucent  spirit  of  day. 

Here  on  the  height,  seeming  of  shadows  woven, 

Shadowless  shapes,  wayfarers  go  their  way  : 

And  deep,  deep  in  the  valley  peers  the  tower, 

Sinking  below  the  vaporous  seas  of  even , 

With  solemn  clang  the  reverberating  hour 

Strikes,  and  the  curfew  bell  begins  to  say 

Unto  the  soul  :  “Thus  do  I  toll  the  day 

Hown  where  the  days  lie,  and  none  may  back  be  given.” 

Chill  and  more  chill,  upon  the  hill  deserted, 

Mingle  the  fluid  shadows  and  vague  moonlight ; 

Silence  absorbs  the  last  long  curfew  chime. 

The  downs  are  faintly  sighing  to  the  night 

With  that  mysterious  voice,  which  whispering  haunted 

Their  hollows  and  their  temples  of  old  time. 

And  now  I  know  how  long  ago  it  faded. 

That  day,  which  seemed  a  moment  since  yet  here, 

A  ghost  out  of  the  abyss  of  time  ascended, 

A  ghost  long  lost  out  of  some  buried  year. 

The  wheels  that  ground  the  flinty  dust  are  still. 

The  tiudging  steps  have  passed  over  the  hill. 

Towards  no  kind  cottage  hearth  to  disappear — 

On  to  the  ultimate  void,  where  hang  suspended 
Sounds  that  will  strike  no  more  on  earthly  ear. 

Sights  that  from  earthly  eyes  are  banished. 

I  have  beheld  in  silver  eld  their  faces 

Who  then  were  lusty  and  young  have  seen  them  go, 

Pleased  in  their  comely  ancient  country  dresses ; 

Have  heard  familiarly  their  chanting,  slow 
Speech  in  grey  villages  of  the  flooded  vale 
Or  on  the  downs  wan  beautiful  wildernesses. 

Where  stands  the  wheeled  hut — wdiile  to  and  fro 
Pan  the  dark  shepherd  dog,  and  far-off  fleeces 
Of  wandered  flocks  in  the  low  light  were  pale. 

Day  after  day  they  have  passed  away  and  ended 
Their  time-w’orn  world,  held  in  the  hills’  grey  fold. 

They  are  gone,  they  are  silent;  none  again  shall  know 
Their  speech  or  aspect  in  their  former  places  ; 

They  are  one  with  the  majestic  past,  they  are  blended 
In  pale  procession  wdth  dim,  nameless  races. 

Whose  monuments,  brooding  in  the  w'aste,  behold 
The  secular  change  of  stars.  Along  the  height 
The  solemn  pageant  rolls.  They  all  are  gone. 

And  the  long  down  is  whispering  low,  “Good-night.” 

M.  L.  Woods. 
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One  wonders  if  the  sandwichmen  are  the  perambulating  satirists 
of  London,  or  its  prophets?  Perhaps  they  are  a  bit  of  both.  They 
announce,  either  behind  or  before,  and  sometimes  over  their  heads, 
that  there  is  hope  for  the  searcher  after  things,  and,  like  the  prophets 
of  old,  they  are  relegated  to  the  gutter  instead  of  to  that  exalted 
position  which  should  be  theirs  either  as  prophets  or  satirists. 

However,  whether  as  satirists  or  prophets,  they  are,  above  every¬ 
thing,  philosophers,  and  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  for  they  rise 
superior  to  clothes.  They  are  the  only  pubUc  characters  who,  if  I 

may  be  so  allowed  to  express  myself,  don’t  care  a  d - n  if  it  rains 

cats  or  dogs.  Now  to  reach  such  a  moral  elevation  is  to  be  superior 
to  kings,  because  kings,  there  is  no  doubt,  suffer  agonies  from  their 
clothes.  For  it  is  a  part  of  the  royal  business  to  put  on  different 
clothes  all  day  long  as  a  compliment  to  superior  visitors;  and,  as 
visitors  afe  always  coming,  the  work  in  respect  of  clothes  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  heavy. 

Besides,  kings  suffer,  so  to  speak,  from  too  great  affluence.  A 
king  would  not  dare  to  wear  a  suit  of  clothes  long  enough  to  make 
it  mellow.  If  he  invites  a  neighbouring  king  to  tea  he  straightway 
has  to  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  neighbouring  king’s  country,  and 
one  of  his  royal  trials  must  be,  one  imagines,  when,  just  as  he  is 
kissing  the  neighbouring  king  on  both  cheeks — a  salute  quite  devoid 
of  savour — he  possibly  discovers  that  he  has  put  on  inadvertently 
the  uniform  of  the  other  king’s  worst  enemy.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  suffering  strictly  confined  to  kings. 

Nor  does  a  king  experience  the  joy  of  an  old  smoking  jacket,  with 
comfortable  holes  just  adapted  for  elbows;  nor  can  he  know  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a  patch  in  the  seat  of  his  royal  trousers.  It 
would  be  much  more  safe  for  him  to  commit  a  crime  than  to  be  seen 
by  his  faithful  subjects  wanting  an  important  button,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  safe  even  for  a  great  king  to 
be  seen  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  The  mere  idea  savours  of  Use  majeste. 
.-Vnd  yet  all  these  things  and  more  a  sandwichman  can  do,  and  the 
obvious  moral  is  that  it  is  happier  to  be  a  sandwichman  than  a  king. 

However,  they  have  much  in  common.  A  king  can  confer  benefits 
and  so  can  a  sandwichman,  if  the  passer-by  will  only  heed  the  advice 
he  wears  behind  and  before.  Furthermore,  a  sandwichman  has  the 
advantage  over  the  greatest  king,  that  he  can  trudge  through  the 
town  in  any  kind  of  old  boots,  even  odd  ones  as  I  have  observed. 
Now  no  king,  how-ever  powerful  or  gouty,  would  dare  to  do  that. 

One  wonders  if  a  sandwichman  really  appreciates  the  privilege 
of  w'earing  old  boots.  Boots  so  old  that  they  flop  comfortably  along ; 
so  roomy  that  the  feet  can  spread  themselves  at  ease  and  the  toes 
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enjoy  the  full  freedom  of  the  holes.  Does  the  sandwichman 
appreciate  a  liberty  denied  to  kings? 

To  study  the  sandwichman  seriously  one  must  go  to  Regent  Street. 
He  strolls  there  along  the  gutter  singly  or  in  single  file,  and  wears 
a  kind  of  wooden  waistcoat  on  which  is  a  message  of  salvation  to 
his  fellow  men.  And  if  he  is  strong  a  supplementary  board  rises  up 
from  his  shoulders,  on  which  all  sorts  of  lovely  and  famous  beings 
ogle  the  passers-by.  Sometimes  the  great  Spanish  dancer,  Senora 
Agrippina,  smiles  entrancingly  at  Regent  Street  over  his  old  bowler 
hat  with  a  broken-down  rim.  Sometimes  he  has  the  latest  thing 
in  musical  artists,  with  a  background  of  piano  or  trombone,  languish¬ 
ing  against  his  heart,  or — most  blamelessly — he  is  surmounted  by  a 
fascinating  lady  in  the  latest  things  in  corsets.  Also,  as  he  peram¬ 
bulates  through  the  gutters  of  Regent  Street,  I  have  observed  him 
bear  aloft  the  likeness  of  an  Oriental  gentleman  whose  business,  it 
appears,  is  to  prophesy,  and  who  announces  himself  as  “Ezekiel 
the  Prophet,”  who  is  prepared  not  only  to  tell  fortunes  from  a  shilling 
a  head  on,  but  also  to  give  infallible  advice  for  the  same  modest 
price,  which  may  ultimately  result  in  millions. 

I  wondered  if  he  believed  in  Ezekiel  the  Prophet,  whose  calm 
Oriental  countenance  and  address  he  carried  behind  and  before?  It 
seemed  so  easy  for  him  to  consult  that  mysterious  being,  and  to 
find  out  what  baleful  combination  of  planets  kept  him  in  the  gutter. 

I  follow'ed  him  the  whole  length  of  Regent  Street,  possessed  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  ask  him  why  he  didn’t  consult  Ezekiel  himself, 
and  I  had  a  shilling  ready  to  give  him  in  case  he  said  it  w'as  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds.  But  I  didn’t  dare.  Besides,  he  was  smoking 
a  pipe  and  shufiiing  along  lost  in  day-dreams,  with  his  hands  folded 
under  Ezekiel’s  advertisement.  His  boots  were  ragged,  his  trousers 
frayed,  and  there  was  a  big  hole  for  ventilation  in  his  battered  straw 
hat,  but  he  smoked  his  pipe  with  an  air  of  perfect  content  a  king 
might  have  envied.  Possibly  he  had  learnt  the  great  lesson  that  no 
man  can  be  more  than  happy.  I  rather  hoped  he  had,  for  I  did  not 
want  anything  to  spoil  his  ineffable  content. 

Think  of  the  tragedy  of  walking  the  gutter  filled  with  vain  yearnings 
after  the  unattainable,  after  the  too  fascinating  Spaniard,  Senora 
Agrippina,  with  very  little  bodice  and  great  black-rimmed  eyes, 
borne  aloft  on  his  patient  shoulders.  Or  to  have  unfulfilled  yearnings 
to  hear  the  great  piano  man  or  the  genius  on  the  trombone.  The 
anguish  of  bearing  abroad  a  fervid  announcement  of  “sales,”  and 
never,  never  to  have  a  part  in  them,  or  to  study  for  ever  on  the 
back  of  a  brother  sandwichman  the  advertisement  in  which  a  truly 
benevolent  emporium,  actuated  by  the  most  unselfish  of  motives, 
announces  a  sale,  to  miss  which  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity. 
Now  supposing  he  had  an  unsatisfied  longing  for  bargains !  The 
agony  of  it ! 

For  a  moment  he  paused  by  the  kerb  while  a  proud  motor  was 
in  two  minds  whether  or  not  to  run  him  down,  and  so  I  had  a 
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glimpse  of  a  nondescript  profile  under  the  hat  with  the  hole.  It 
was  the  profile  of  a  sphinx  in  reduced  circumstances.  It  was  as 
utterly  impossible  to  discover  in  it  either  hope  or  despair  as  to  see 
on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  what  will  be  written  on  it  some  day.  A 
pipe  hung  from  the  loose  comer  of  an  unshaven  mouth  bristly  with 
grey  bristles.  The  nose  was  mongrel  and  red,  blamelessly  red  I 
was  certain,  and  such  samples  as  I  saw  of  a  pale  green  eye  floated 
in  something  w'atery.  He  shuffled  along  with  his  head  bent  forward, 
meditating  and  puffing  villainous  tobacco. 

Then  I  felt  sure  that  he  was  a  happy  satirist — a  cynic — who  took  no 
stock  in  Senora  Agrippina  of  the  black-rimmed  eyes,  who  would 
not  listen  to  the  piano  man  or  the  trombone  man  if  he  were  paid 
for  it,  nor  had  he  probably  ever  heard  of  Ezekiel  the  Prophet, 
although  he  was  no  farther  away  than  his  own  back  and  his  own 
stomach.  But  what  he  did  believe  in  was  his  pipe. 

Just  then  my  sandwichman  met  another  sandwichman.  His 
comrade  bore  aloft  a  flamboyant  picture  of  a  Turkish  bath,  and,  as 
a  sample  of  its  luxury,  he  wore  a  fez  as  well  as  draperies  of  dirty 
towelling.  Again  I  wondered  if  the  Turkish  towel  man  vainly  longed 
for  a  Turkish  bath.  It  seemed  cruel  that  he  should  long  for  it  in 
vain,  but  possibly  he  didn’t  long  for  it  at  all,  and  probably  he  didn’t 
even  know  what  a  bath  was.  Perhaps  he  was  a  throw-back  to  the 
times  of  the  great  King  Arthur,  and  Arthur  also  had  never  known  what 
a  bath  was.  For  history  has  taught  us  that  people  did  not  wash 
themselves  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era.  But  let 
us  not  admire  King  Arthur  or  Queen  Guinevere  any  the  less  for  that ! 
For  we  must  beware  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  our  age  to  measure 
goodness  and  greatness  by  a  soap  and  water  standard.  I  ceased  to 
scoff  at  the  Turkish  towel  sandwichman.  He  had  had  the  luck  to 
find  the  stump  of  a  cigar,  and  to  enjoy  this  he  paused  to  borrow  a 
light  from  my  man’s  pipe,  whereupon  they  parted  as  ships  that  pass 
in  the  night,  and  each  shuffled  on  his  way  down  his  own  familiar 
gutter. 

It  was  a  dry,  sunny  day,  and  the  gutters  were  dry,  and  a  pleasant 
cool  breeze  circulated  freely  through  the  holes  of  my  sandwichman’s 
old  boots.  He  wore  a  long-tailed  frock-coat  under  his  wooden  waist¬ 
coat.  It  had  probably  once  circulated  at  afternoon  teas,  and  had 
possibly  been  made  love  in,  or  even  been  buttoned  around  a  broken 
heart.  At  any  rate,  it  had  been  constructed  for  a  tall  man,  so  its 
tails  flopped  not  far  from  the  down-trodden  heels.  It  had  a  big 
bulge  in  each  of  its  two  pockets,  out  of  one  of  which  the  neck  of 
a  brown  bottle  peeped  shyly,  while  from  the  other  a  hunk  of  bread, 
heavy  with  margarine,  protruded  from  a  sheltering  newspaper. 

It  was  one  o’clock  and  the  sauntering  crowd  on  Begent  Street 
began  to  melt  away.  The  restaurants  were  in  full  blast,  and  alluring 
smells  floated  out  of  smart  tea  shops,  and  the  air  was  perfumed  with 
vanilla  and  chocolate,  violet  powder,  and  nectar  and  ambrosia.  It 
was  the  time  to  eat  if  one  had  anything  to  eat. 
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Even  my  sandwichman  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  gutter  and 
meditated,  whereupon  he  took  a  last  puff  at  his  pipe,  and  then,  still 
glowing,  he  placed  it  in  his  coat  pocket  over  the  shirt  that  wasn’t 
there,  and  proceeded  to  pick  his  way  across  the  road  between  cabs 
and  motors  and  ’buses,  through  the  street  that  leads  to  the  dull, 
solemn  square  where  William  Pitt  on  his  pedestal  has  the  perpetual 
privilege  of  watching  all  the  smart  weddings  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square.  On  one  side  of  the  square  is  a  gravel  bin  which  seems  to 
have  been  selected  as  the  rendezvous  of  sandwichmen.  Here  they 
free  themselves  from  the  cares  of  business  by  simply  standing  them 
against  the  rails;  then,  squatting  down  with  the  iron  fence  as  a 
support  to  their  backs,  they  produce  their  dinners,  usually  done  up 
in  an  old  newspaper,  although  some  sybarites  soared  to  what  had 
once  been  a  bandana  handkerchief. 

One  by  one  they  all  wandered  in  from  the  neighbouring  streets; 
the  man  w'ho  carried  Senora  Agrippina  the  fascinator;  one  burdened 
by  a  celebrated  musical  conductor  with  his  hair  in  his  eyes  and  a 
perfect  wealth  of  cuff.  Also  the  man  w^ho  announced  the  sale  of 
the  benevolent  emporium  which  it  was  a  calamity  to  miss.  There 
was  one  very  bald,  ancient  man  who  mopped  his  red  skull  with  the 
remains  of  a  dust  cloth  of  a  Stuart  plaid,  who  freed  himself  from  a 
lovely  creature  with  cascades  of  hair,  advertising  the  latest  thing 
in  hair  restorers.  The  last  man  was  very  lame,  and  he  was  so  short 
that  he  was  quite  lost  behind  the  big  advertisement  of  an  infallible 
corn  remedy.  As  I  lingered  modestly  behind  the  gravel  bin,  1 
discovered  that  they  did  not  know  each  other  at  all,  but  by  some 
unwritten  etiquette  they  each  addressed  the  other  by  the  name  on 
his  board. 

I  was  glad  to  discover  in  them  a  touch  of  our  common  human 
nature,  a  base  touch,  possibly,  but  still  very  human,  for  as  soon 
as  they  had  liberated  their  patient  backs  from  Senora  Agrippina, 
the  musical  conductor  with  the  cuffs,  the  young  lady  with  the  corsets, 
the  Turkish  bath,  and  Ezekiel  the  Prophet,  they  not  only  leaned 
them  up  against  the  railings,  but  they  stood  them  all  on  their  heads. 
Whereupon  they  fell  to,  and  between  huge  bites  of  bread  and  mar¬ 
garine,  they  drank  something  mysterious,  each  out  of  a  private 
bottle.  Probably  tea.  Then  some  lighted  their  pipes,  others  entered 
into  a  minute  examination  of  their  feet,  and  the  rest  snored.  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  positive  now,  and  that  is,  not  one  of  them  knew 
what  his  own  particular  little  wooden  waistcoat  advertised. 

A  hand  organ,  injudiciously  stationed  behind  the  gravel  bin,  ground 
out  the  Intermezzo  from  the  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  and  a  little  dog 
trotted  past,  paused,  looked  uncertainly  over  his  shoulder,  and  then 
came  back  again  and  sniffed  inquiringly  at  the  lovely  countenance 
of  Senora  Agrippina  standing  on  her  head. 


Annie  E.  Lane. 
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Inasmuch  as  publication  of  this  article  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a 
football  and  beginning  of  a  cricket  season,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
combine  comment  on  the  two  pastimes  in  one  paper.  Since  my  last 
essay  in  these  columns  England  has  lost  the  championship  of  Rugby 
football,  and  Australia  has  succeeded  in  holding  the  championship 
of  cricket,  Devon  has  regained  the  championship  in  county  football, 
Wales  that  in  international  football,  while  a  change  has  again  been 
made  in  the  system  for  discovering  which  is  the  Champion  County 
eleven  among  sixteen  who  do  not  go  through  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  playing  each  other.  So  that  there  is  no  lack  of  material 
for  present  purposes. 

Deahng  with  the  football  season,  the  University  match  first 
claims  attention.  That  was  again  won  by  Oxford,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  future  so  long  as  the  Rhodes  Scholar  element  continues  to 
supply  Oxford  with  experienced  players  of  high  quality,  and  so  long 
as  Cambridge  Rugby  continues  to  be  handicapped  by  the  perennial 
exclusion  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  schools  talent,  and  its  foot¬ 
steps  dogged  in  a  most  depressing  and  altogether  remarkable  manner 
by  a  lack  of  really  good  players  in  the  half-back  position.  Although 
it  is  true  that  Rhodes  Scholars  did  not  predominate  in  this  season’s 
Oxford  team,  at  least  two  were  not  included  in  the  team  who  were 
at  the  time  the  match  was  played  better  players  than  two  who  did 
play.  It  w^as  mere  touch  and  go,  and  a  case  of  injury  to  S.  Steyn 
(since  then  a  Scottish  international),  that  the  seven  Oxonian  backs  did 
not  include  three  Colonials  instead  of  one. 

It  is  an  old  complaint  at  Cambridge  that  Scottish  schoolboys 
generally  outnumber  those  of  the  other  three  “nations”  at  Queen’s 
Club,  and  a  glance  at  bygone  Cambridge  fifteens  certainly  affords 
some  justification  for  the  plaint.  It  so  happens  that  for  several 
seasons  the  captain  has  been  a  Scot,  and  this  being  so  it  is  only 
natural  that,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  favouritism  in  his 
methods,  he  should  see  more  good  football,  in  his  view  of  what  is 
good  football,  in  the  performances  of  Scottish  players  than  in  those 
of  players  who  are  not  Scottish,  actually  or  in  sympathy.  It  would 
be  eminently  unpatriotic  of  him  did  he  act  otherwise.  At  the  same 
time,  many  sound  critics  will  be  found  to  disagree  with  him,  and 
doubtless  several  cases  might  be  quoted  of  inferior  Scots  (from  a 
playing  view-point  bien  entendu !)  who  have  worn  the  coveted  striped 
jersey  at  Queen’s  to  the  exclusion  of  superior  “others.” 

Whatever  the  cause,  Oxford  have  won  the  last  five  matches  off 
the  reel,  with  a  total  of  10  goals  and  14  tries  to  5  goals  and  3  tries, 
or  24  tries  to  8.  Of  which  total  5  tries  to  4  w'ere  recorded  this  season. 
This  wholly  unexpected  result  was  largely  due  to  the  play  of  the  men 
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in  the  centre  of  the  Oxford  three-quarter  line,  who,  during  tlie  first 
twenty-five  minutfes,  threw  away  at  least  three  tries  by  ill-judged 
breaking  into  the  ruck  when  the  correct  game  was  to  go  on  and  feed 
their  left  wing.  Add  to  these  three  gifts  refused  the  facts  that  W.  P. 
Geen  (who,  a  centre  bom  and  bred,  was  placed  on  the  wing),  besides 
scoring  three  tries  during  that  period,  was  over  the  line  on  a  fourth 
occasion  but  adjudged  not  to  have  touched  down  legally,  was  again 
over  the  line,  but  put  one  foot  in  touch-in-goal  some  yards  from  the 
corner  flag,  and  during  the  second  half  was  collared  and  fell  with 
the  ball  on  the  line,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  near,  and  yet  how  far, 
Oxford  were  to  scoring  eleven  instead  of  five  tries.  It  was  not  the 
superiority,  let  alone  the  seeming  equality,  of  the  Cambridge  team 
that  deprived  them  of  these  six  extra  tries,  or  a  possible  30  points 
to  add  to  the  23  gained.  Had  the  right  game  been  played  after  the 
Cambridge  defence  was  broken,  nothing  could  save  the  Cambridge 
line,  except  the  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  attackers  which  actually 
did  save  it. 

These  flukes  of  fortune  apart,  nothing  but  praise  is  due  to  the 
Cambridge  side  as  a  whole  for  the  game  they  gave  their  much 
stronger  opponents.  Had  all  the  forwards  played  as  their  captain, 
Pi.  Fraser,  and  two  others,  Mann  and  Greenwood,  played,  Cambridge 
might  have  won  even  with  the  loss  of  B.  R.  Lewis,  the  plucky  little 
Welshman,  who  gave  such  a  fine  display  of  wing-three  play.  But, 
frankly  put,  the  ability  was  not  in  those  forwards  to  play  better 
than  they  did.  They  did  their  best,  but  that  best  was  far  below 
’Varsity  standard.  For  next  season  R.  W.  Poulton  has  been  elected 
captain  of  Oxford,  and  R.  Fraser  re-elected  captain  of  Cambridge. 
As  the  best  Scottish  schoolboy  players  of  this  season,  notably, 
Salvesen  and  Buchan,  of  Edinburgh  Academy,  are  going  to  Oxford, 
there  is  scant  justification  for  an  expression  of  the  hope  that 
Cambridge  will  break  the  mn  of  Oxonian  successes  next  December. 
With  men  like  Poulton,  Geen,  Steyn,  Knott,  Sampson,  and  Cheese- 
man  still  available  among  the  backs,  there  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fine 
scoring  division  ready  at  hand,  without  reckoning  on  a  single  Rhodes 
scholar.  Summing  up  both  XV. ’s  of  this  season,  that  of  Oxford 
was  not  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  teams  of  the  Williamson, 
Vassall,  Tarr,  Gilray,  Martin,  Gotley  era,  and  that  of  Cambridge 
was  probably  the  weakest  that  ever  did  duty  for  the  Light  Blues. 
J.  A.  Scholfield  and  B.  R.  Lewis  were  its  best  backs,  and  R.  Fraser 
its  best  forw'ard. 

The  County  Championship  was  regained  by  Devon  on  February  25 
at  the  Kirkstall  ground,  Leeds,  where,  after  scoring  only  one  try 
with  a  gale  behind  them  in  the  first  half,  the  visitors  wound  up  with 
a  4  tries  to  1  success  that  was  well  merited.  Yorkshire  had  a  fine 
pack,  w’ere  short  of  a  class  scrum-half,  where  A.  King  is  only  a 
really  honest  trier,  and,  except  J.  L.  Fisher  and  R.  Harrison,  lacked 
another  class  back  player.  They  were  unfortunate  in  having  to 
play  the  Final  without  F.  E.  Steinthal,  who  had  played  in  most  of 
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their  other  matches  at  centre,  but  was  kept  out  of  the  Final  by  a 
fractured  collarbone.  Devon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  bustling 
and  quite  fast  pack,  and  their  backs,  by  reason  of  greater  experience 
against  Welsh  and  other  clever  back  divisions,  simply  outclassed 
the  sturdy  Tykes.  The  show  made  by  the  Yorkshire  XV.  in  reaching 
the  Final  two  years  in  succession  delighted  all  lovers  of  the  game, 
though  it  is  possible  that  their  double  championship  of  the  North 
may  have  been  assisted  more  by  a  falling  off  in  the  other  counties 
than  by  their  own  advance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  at  most  two 
exceptions,  every  county  fifteen  in  the  South-Eastern  section  (London 
and  Midlands)  of  the  championship  would  have  always  defeated  the 
Yorkshire  fifteen  of  this  season.  Their  game  was  good,  honest, 
sturdy  slap-dash,  but  totally  devoid  of  legal  guile  either  fore  or  aft. 
Briefly,  it  was  the  football  of  the  ’eighties  against  the  much  more 
scientific  form  of  play  of  1911.  I  am  not  saying  which  style  is  the 
better  or  the  more  honest ;  I  merely  make  the  statement.  This  is 
Devon’s  fifth  championship,  including  the  one  shared  in  1906-7 
with  Durham.  Taking  the  season  as  a  whole,  Devon  scored  4  goals 
and  13  tries  against  0  goals  6  tries,  or  57  points  to  18,  and,  to  do 
so,  played  6  matches,  won  5,  and  drew  1.  That  was  with  Cornwall 
at  Kedruth,  which  ended  at  2  tries  apiece.  Devon  won  the  re-play 
on  their  own  ground  by  a  penalty  goal  and  a  try  to  nil.  Yorkshire 
played  6  games,  won  5,  and  lost  1.  They  scored  8  goals  and  17  tries 
(6  goals  and  2  tries  in  one  match  against  Durham)  against  4  goals 
and  8  tries,  or  88  points  to  43. 

The  international  championship  was  won  on  March  11  by  Wales, 
who,  in  defeating  Ireland  by  2  goals  and  2  tries  to  nil  at  Cardiff, 
succeeded  in  defeating  all  three  of  the  Home  Unions,  thus  once  more 
winning  the  mythical  “  Triple  Crown  ”  that  is  so  prized  in  every 
South  Wales  homestead.  It  was  a  very  near  thing  at  Sw'ansea  on 
January  21  against  England,  Wales  winning  by  a  penalty  goal  and 
4  tries  to  1  goal  and  2  tries,  or  15  points  to  11.  There  was  scarcely 
the  four  points  between  the  two  teams,  and  at  the  end  of  the  game 
Sir  John  Llew'ellyn,  President  of  the  Welsh  Football  Union,  said 
he  w'as  at  a  loss  to  know  w’hy  Wales  had  won. 

The  one  thing  that  carried  Wales  home  that  day  w'as  the  greater 
familiarity  with  each  other’s  methods  shown  by  the  Welsh  back 
division  than  was  apparent  in  the  play  of  the  English  backs.  There 
was  not  a  point  difference  betw’een  the  rival  forward  eights.  It 
was  in  many  respects  a  capital  game  to  watch,  and  most  of  the 
football  was  good,  as  it  generally,  but  not  always,  is  when  both  sides 
keep  it  open. 

The  Welshmen  made  two  changes  in  their  team,  removing  F.  W. 
Birt  from  centre  to  full  back,  vice  Bancroft,  and  bringing  in  L.  M. 
Dyke,  of  Cardiff,  for  their  match  with  Scotland  at  Edinburgh. 
This  meant  an  even  greater  amount  of  familiarity  at  three-quarter, 
as  the  Cardiff  club  three-quarters,  Gibbs,  Spiller,  Dyke,  and  Williams, 
for  the  second  time  represented  their  country,  the  previous  occasion 
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having  been  at  Dublin  in  1910.  Ivor  Morgan,  of  Swansea,  stood 
dow'n  to  enable  his  club-mate  Thomas  to  get  a  cap.  Otherwise  the 
Welsh  XV.  on  that  memorable  fourth  of  February  at  Inverleith 
w^as  the  same  that  just  won  against  England.  How  the  Scots  were 
annihilated  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  At  one  period  of  the  game 
a  Welshman  with  the  ball  in  his  hands  was  over  the  Scottish  line 
eight  times  during  twenty  minutes’  play!  Nothing  like  such  a  spell 
of  scoring  had  been  seen  before  in  an  international.  The  second 
half,  including  two  brief  cessations  of  play  for  injuries,  lasted 
53  minutes  instead  of  43,  and  it  was  after  “time”  was  up  that 
Scotland  scored  one  try  and  Wales  one  goal.  The  total  tally  was 
3  goals  (1  dropped)  and  6  tries  to  1  dropped  goal  and  2  tries,  or 
32  points  to  10,  Prior  to  this  engagement  Scotland  had  been  beaten 
by  France  at  Colombes,  Paris  (of  which  anon),  and  opinion  was 
very  divided  on  the  morning  of  the  Welsh  match  in  Edinburgh  as 
to  the  probable  outcome.  Whereas  a  Welsh  committeeman  informed 
me  that  he  would  be  agreeably  surprised  if  Wales  won,  Gregor 
Macgregor’s  opinion  as  expressed  to  me,  that  “it’s  a  bad  sign  when 
the  Scottish  selectors  come  South  for  their  forwards,”  proved  to 
be  a  fatal  prophecy.  The  Scottish  XV.,  which  I  had  previously  been 
informed  by  a  friend  in  Edinburgh  “hasn’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance,” 
was  beaten  lock,  stock,  barrel,  and  gun-case,  but  especially  at 
scrum-half  and  forward.  Although  only  P.  Munro,  home  from 
Egypt  and  slower,  and  a  seventeen-year-old  schoolboy,  D.  M.  Grant, 
of  Elstow  School,  Bedford,  played  well  among  the  backs,  no  back 
division  handicapped  by  such  scrum-half  play  could  have  done  much 
better.  I  have  not  mentioned  that  Scotland  played  one  short  for 
the  last  half-hour  of  this  disaster,  as  the  history  of  football  is  every 
season  full  of  instances  of  a  side  doing  better  when  one  short  than 
it  did  before.  The  paper  value  of  the  “energy  of  despair”  always 
consequent  on  a  case  of  “carried  oft”  cannot  be  estimated. 

Following  their  fine  performance  at  Swansea,  the  Irish  match 
at  Dublin  was  generally  voted  a  good  thing  for  England.  Ireland 
won  by  a  try  to  nothing.  It  was  a  doubtful  try,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
from  the  Irish  point  of  view  in  the  best  of  all  places,  i.e.,  on  the 
records ;  there  let  it  remain  undisputed.  The  Irish  forwards  set 
themselves  to  bustle  a  centre  back  division  which  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  a  virile  for\vard  opposition,  and  so 
successfully  did  they  carry  out  their  prearranged  plan,  that  when 
the  ball  came  out  on  the  English  side  of  the  scrum,  the  English 
outside  half  and  both  centres,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  decided 
that  the  match  depended  on  one  of  the  trio,  and  nobody  else,  scoring. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  Lambert,  the  greatest  try  getter  of  the 
past  six  years,  and  A.  D.  Roberts,  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  the  shadow  of  the  Cheviots  to  score  tries, 
scarcely  received  a  pass.  The  principle  on  which  the  selectors 
named  their  scoring  division,  viz.,  D.  Lambert,  J.  G.  G.  Birkett, 
F.  M.  Stoop,  and  A.  D.  Roberts,  behind  A.  L.  H.  Gotley  and 
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A.  D.  Stoop,  was  the  very  sound  principle  of  combination,  four 
of  the  seven  being  club-mates.  In  the  match  no  combination  worthy 
the  name  was  seen.  England  ought  to  have  won,  but  did  not,  and 
so  had  to  enter  the  Calcutta  Cup  match  on  March  18  as  rivals  for 
wooden  spoon  honours. 

The  match  at  Dublin  had  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impression 
that  the  Irishmen  behind  the  scrum  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
how  to  attack.  During  the  first  ten  minutes  at  Edinburgh  these 
same  Irishmen  scored  two  capital  tries,  which  completely  upset  all 
preconceived  Scottish  plans  of  winning  behind  the  scrum,  and,  in 
short,  may  be  said  to  have  won  the  match  for  Ireland  before  half 
the  first  period  of  the  game  had  run  its  course.  As  the  Irish 
forwards  inclined  towards  playing  to  their  backs,  a  false  impression 
was  given  as  to  the  merits  of  the  rival  eights  in  this  game,  but 
had  the  Irish  forvv'ards  gone  all  out  for  the  typical  Irish  forward 
game,  the  probability  is  the  Scottish  pack  would  have  been  severely 
beaten.  The  upshot  was  that  the  Scottish  selectors  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  defeating  England  with  either  a  team  made  up  of  the 
best  men  of  a  side  that  had  had  to  bow  the  knee  to  France,  Wales 
and  Ireland  in  turn  with  others,  or  to  rely  upon  a  practically  new 
team.  So  late  as  four  days  before  the  match  with  England  these 
bewildered  selectors  had  not  announced  their  chosen,  and  despair 
in  Auld  Reekie  at  the  non-publication  of  the  names  had  given  way 
to  mirth.  All  sorts  of  wild  suggestions  were  made  that  the  Scottish 
Football  Union  should  advertise  for  players  with  Scottish  sympathies 
who  were  likely  to  put  up  some  kind  of  a  game  resembling  that 
of  Rugby  football  against  the  Southerners,  and  that  a  deputation 
from  the  S.F.U.  would  wait  upon  all  who  replied  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  However,  in  addition  to  a  reputation  for  joking  wi’  deeficulty 
the  Scot  has  one  for  canniness,  so  it  came  about  that  the  return 
match  between  the  London  Scottish  and  the  United  Services,  on 
March  11,  was  fixed  upon  as  an  unofficial  trial,  and  the  selectors 
of  the  former  club  arranged  that  their  back  division  for  this  match 
should  be  made  up  of  a  possible  Scotland  back  division  at  Twickenham 
a  week  later.  Further,  one  of  the  Scottish  Union  selectors  travelled 
from  Edinburgh  to  referee  the  game.  The  majority  of  those  who 
witnessed  it  probably  went  to  Twickenham  convinced  that  if  the 
form  then  shown  was  the  best  of  which  the  Scottish  backs  were 
capable,  England  would  not  regain  the  wooden  spoon  she  had  dis¬ 
carded  the  previous  season,  and  which  had  become  somewhat  worn 
in  her  service  since  1895. 

Before  dealing  with  the  Calcutta  Cup  match,  a  brief  reference 
to  French  football  is  necessary,  if  for  nothing  else,  because  of  the 
singing  of  the  Marseillaise  on  the  plain  of  Colombes,  near  Paris,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  3,  which  followed  a  one  point  victory 
by  France  over  a  representative  Scottish  Football  Union  fifteen. 
The  scores  were  2  goals  2  tries,  or  16  points,  to  2  goals  (1  dropped) 
and  2  tries,  or  15  points.  After  it  was  all  over  there  was  a  dis- 
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position  in  at  least  one  quarter  to  discount  the  Frenchmen’s  success 
by  claiming  that  the  Scottish  XV.  was  not  representative,  because 
the  Scottish  Union  “does  not  give  caps”  for  this  match.  A  mere 
quibble  this,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  British  boast  for  fair  sport. 
The  victory  was  a  fair  and  square  one  gained  by  fair  football,  and 
the  fact  that  French  football  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  reached  the 
international  standard  cannot  be  taken  as  a  reason  why  matches 
with  the  representative  team  of  France,  whatever  its  standard  of 
play,  should  not  be  counted  as  international  engagements.  I  saw 
the  match  in  question,  and  the  Frenchmen  deserved  to  win  by  reason 
of  the  fine  play  of  their  young  left  wing  three-quarter,  Failliot,  and 
because  of  their  plucky  defence  during  the  final  twenty  minutes  of 
great  pressure.  The  defeated  deserved  to  lose  because  of  their  own 
clumsiness  and  lack  of  football-wit  during  the  final  stages,  through¬ 
out  w'hich  the  game  was  fought  in  the  French  25,  and  not  a  point 
could  the  Scotsmen  score.  Charges  of  holding  and  obstructing 
■were  laid  against  the  Frenchmen,  but  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  scoring  a  point,  and,  after  all,  the  whole  Scottish  fifteen  cannot 
have  been  held,  or  obstructed,  when  not  in  possession.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  them  lost  a  try  although  he  had  crossed  the  French 
line  ball  in  hand,  through  re-crossing  it  in  order,  as  he  thought  he 
might,  to  get  nearer  goal.  In  doing  so  he  -n'as  promptly  tackled, 
and  the  ball  touched  the  ground  outside  the  line  before  being  lifted 
and  touched  down  over  the  line.  A.  0.  Jones  rightly  ordered 
“scrum  outside.”  Unfortunately  for  French  football,  the  selectors 
were  quite  unable  to  put  their  full  strength  in  the  field  at  Twicken¬ 
ham.  Even  so,  England  scored  but  one  goal  and  a  try  during  the 

first  half  of  the  game,  when  the  French  had  fifteen  men,  and  had 

to  work  hard  to  do  even  that.  Soon  after  the  re-start  two  or  three 
Frenchmen  were  more  or  less  badly  hurt,  and  the  game  ended  in 
a  torrent  of  tries  for  England.  Londoners  have  twice  seen  the 
French  XV.,  and  both  times  England  has  w’on  easily,  so  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  convince  the  average  follower  of  the  game  that 

one  does  not  hold  a  brief  for  French  liugby  football  when  one 

endeavours  to  show  that  it  is  really  nothing  like  so  w^eak  as  the 
total  scores  to  date  on  London  grounds  make  it  out  to  be.  A  month 
after  the  crushing  defeat  by  the  Englishmen  the  Frenchmen  were  op¬ 
posed  at  Colombes  by  the  full  strength  of  Wales.  At  half-time  Wales, 
who  scored  4  tries  against  England,  8  against  Scotland,  and  4  against 
Ireland,  had  not  crossed  the  French  line !  Owing  to  the  delay 
caused  by  one  or  t'vs’o  of  the  Frenchmen  in  resuming  play,  the  referee, 
W.  Williams,  re-started  the  game  •without  them,  and  was  quite 
right  in  doing  so.  Before  the  Frenchmen  had  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  being  obliged  to  start  when  not  at  full  strength,  the  Welsh¬ 
men  had  rushed  matters  and  scored  near  the  posts.  A  goal  was 
kicked,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  game  Wales  scored  but  twice  more, 
one  try  being  literally  thrown  to  them  by  two  French  backs,  each 
leaving  a  bouncing  ball  to  the  other. 
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On  the  strength  of  beating  Scotland  and  giving  both  England  for 
half  the  match  and  Wales  throughout  rare  good  games,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  anybody  to  deny  that  the  Frenchmen  have  a  right  to 
play  in  international  football.  Their  great  weakness  is  ignorance 
of  attack.  None  of  our  national  teams  has  the  individual  defence 
of  a  French  team.  They  are,  as  a  team,  faster  than  ours,  and  their 
tackling  is  both  tenacious  and  plucky,  but  they  are  weak  in  both 
combined  defence  and  attack.  It  has  all  too  carelessly  been  written 
that  their  defence  is  weak.  Such  judgment  can  only  have  been 
formed  on  the  strength  of  a  glance  at  the  scores  run  up  against 
them,  and  not  after  carefully  watching  the  play.  These  scores 
prove  their  ignorance  of  what  combined  attack  really  means,  as  also 
of  how  to  combat  a  change  of  tactics  in  attack.  But  the  keenness 
is  there,  so  that  good  results  ought  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  should  feel  more  certain  these  would  follow  were  I  sure  that 
refereeing  in  France  was  ever  likely  to  be  really  well  done.  As  it  is, 
French  players  are  not  permitted  to  play  the  game  under  one  code 
of  rules,  so  that  where  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  “  the  game  ” 
is  led  this  way  by  one  referee  and  that  by  another  the  result  can  only 
be  chaos.  For  the  rest,  the  game  is  very  firmly  established  in 
France,  so  much  so  that  the  French  Government  has  already  made 
a  substantial  grant  to  the  Kugby  football  section  of  the  Unions  des 
Societes  Frangaises  des  Sports  Athletiques.  There  are,  however, 
already  breakers  ahead  in  the  shape  of  possible  veiled  professionalism 
against  which  the  heads  of  the  game  in  France  must  fight  while  the 
thing  is  still  in  the  bud,  and  fight  whole-heartedly. 

The  match  between  England  and  Scotland  for  the  Calcutta  Cup 
(instituted  in  1877-8,  and  held  by  England)  provided  a  good  game 
during  the  first  half,  the  second  being  marred  by  a  great  deal  of 
bad  football  on  the  part  of  all  the  English  backs  except  Gotley  and 
Poulton.  The  final  score  was  2  goals  and  1  try  to  1  goal  1  try 
in  favour  of  England,  and  this  total  of  13  points  to  8  flattered  the 
losers  considerably.  Scotland  had  probably  the  worst  season,  on 
results,  of  any  in  her  Rugby  football  history.  This  was  mainly  due 
to  errors  of  selection  and  not  to  dearth  of  talent,  though  that  parrot- 
cry  was  taken  up  throughout  the  land.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
easy  to  replace  men  of  the  cahbre  of  K.  G.  Macleod,  C.  M.  Gilray, 
E.  D.  Simson,  and  M.  W.  Walter  at  a  season’s  notice.  Scottish 
Rugby  will  come  up  to  the  scratch  again  all  right,  but  it  is  at  least 
open  to  question  whether  the  methods  which  receive  chief  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  Scottish  schools  make  for  the  production  of  really  good 
backs.  The  best  back  in  the  Scottish  teams  of  this  year,  D.  M. 
Grant,  is  the  product  of  Elstow  School,  Bedford,  where  the  game 
is  taught  principally  by  former  members  of  the  fifteen  of  Bedford 
Grammar  School,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  possessed 
one  of  the  best,  when  not  the  best,  school  fifteens  in  England.  The 
South  Africans  knew  something  about  back  play,  and  they  told  the 
Scots  in  1907  somewhat  frankly  that  they  could  not  expect  to  breed 
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high-class  backs  if  their  style  of  forward  play,  as  illustrated  against 
the  South  Africans,  was  permitted  to  dominate  everything  else  in 
the  game.  How  true  those  words  were  was  shown  in  the  remark 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Dallas,  of  the  Watsonians,  after  the  defeat  at  Colombes. 
He  said  to  a  friend  of  mine :  “  The  fact  is  we  haven’t  got  a  back 
in  Scotland,  and  haven’t  had  for  some  time.”  He  was,  of  course, 
treating  Macleod,  Walter,  Munro,  and  Gilray  as  Anglo-Scots,  whose 
club  football  after  leaving  school  was  English  from  a  territorial 
point  of  view.  The  Scottish  selectors  showed  a  strange  misjudg- 
ment  when  they  left  Sutherland  out  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  matches, 
after  the  Scottish  defeat  at  Colombes,  and  retained  Osier  after  his 
exceedingly  poor  performance  in  France ;  again,  in  playing  F.  G. 
Buchanan  as  a  centre  instead  of  as  a  full  back,  and  again  in  dropping 
D.  M.  Grant.  Buchanan  could  not  play  against  England  owing  to 
an  injury,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  next  year  Buchanan  (back), 
Sutherland,  Ogilvy,  Simson,  and  Grant  (or  Steyn),  behind  the 
Watsonian  halves,  Milroy  and  Henderson,  do  not  prove  a  very  service¬ 
able  back  division. 

The  play  of  the  English  outside  half  and  both  centres  in  the 
Scottish  match  must  have  been  very  disappointing  to  those  who 
are  out-and-out  supporters  of  Harlequin  methods.  Indeed,  on  this 
season’s  international  showing,  the  Harlequin  notion  is  dead.  It 
failed  completely  in  both  the  Irish  and  Scottish  matches,  and  was 
not  a  success  against  Wales,  though  then  hampered  by  a  centre  who, 
though  he  has  worn  the  Harlequin  jersey,  is  not  a  regular  member 
of  the  side.  Most  of  A.  L.  H.  Gotley’s  brilliant  passing  from  the 
scrum-base  in  the  Scottish  match  was  ruined  by  the  short-punting 
of  the  Harlequin  trio,  with  whom  this  form  of  attack  became  for  that 
game  a  kind  of  obsession.  At  the  end  of  last  season  I  wrote  in 
these  columns  of  the  non-enduring  principles  of  the  Harlequin 
methods.  This  season  has  plainly  proved  the  truth  of  what  I  wrote. 

I  could  have  wished  it  otherwise,  for  these  same  methods  have  done 
much  to  re-awaken  interest,  but  they  were  from  the  start  bad 
Kugby,  and  as  such  easily  combated  once  they  had  been  exposed. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Army  defeated  the 
Navy  at  Queen’s  Club  for  the  first  time  in  the  short  history  of  the 
series.  The  success,  largely  due  to  the  Army  halves,  J.  A.  Pym  and 
H.  Gardner,  was  well  deserved.  This  match  is  rapidly  overhauling 
the  Inter- ’Varsity  in  popularity.  Certainly  everybody  who  is  any¬ 
body  in  the  world  of  Eugby  manages  to  find  his  way  to  Queen’s  Club 
for  these  two  fixtures. 

A  w'ord  or  two  to  sound  a  w'aming  note  on  the  subject  of  foul 
play,  and  I  must  turn  to  the  summer  game.  At  one  time  trickery 
and  foul  play  were  entirely  absent  from  the  game,  unless  you  confuse 
the  healthy  roughness  which  is  the  life’s  blood  of  the  sport  with  that 
which  is  not  straight.  Then,  with  the  alteration  from  two  umpires 
and  a  referee  to  a  single  referee  there  crept  into  the  game,  more 
particularly  in  a  certain  quarter,  now,  curiously  enough,  freer  of  the 
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taint  than  it  has  been  for  years,  a  good  deal  of  trickery  and  unfair 
plav.  This  was  due  to  the  bad  sportsman’s  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  of  the  “  blind  side  ”  of  the  scrum — a  space  within  whose 
limits  are  now  yearly  enacted  football  crimes  innumerable.  Many 
of  our  leading  referees  freely  admit  the  existence  of  unfair  play,  but 
as  time  goes  on  few  do  anything  to  check  it.  Here  and  there  an 
“ordering  off,”  the  culprit  being  usually  the  retaliator,  the  original 
offender  getting  off  scot-free,  takes  place,  but  that  seems  to  have 
little  effect.  It  now  remains  for  public  opinion  to  step  in.  Things 
have  reached  a  pretty  pass  when  public-school  boys,  past  and  present, 
hand  out  of  the  scrum,  or  continue  their  “run  ”  after  knowing  they 
have  stepped  into  touch.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  open  to  denial 
that  the  game  is  deteriorating.  The  facts  in  match  after  match 
are  too  patent.  Will  the  Kugby  Unions  continue  to  sit  still  and  do 
nothing  ? 

On  the  figures  of  the  first  tour  in  Australia  of  a  South  African 
team,  that  was  not  completely  representative  owing  to  the  absence 
of  G.  C.  White,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  very  wide  gulf  between 
the  strength  of  Australian  and  South  African  cricket  at  the  present 
time.  But,  reading  between  the  lines  of  such  reliable  information 
as  has  been  vouchsafed  us  so  far,  I  think  it  advisable  to  regard  this  as 
an  instance  of  the  unreliability  of  figures  in  connection  with  cricket. 
There  are  several  sound  reasons  why  it  is  prudent  in  this  case  to 
follow  the  now  hackneyed  advice  ;  “Wait  and  see.”  I  hope,  without 
uisulting  the  cricket  intelligence  of  my  readers,  to  point  out  a  few. 

The  most  important  of  all,  in  my  estimation,  has  its  basis  on 
the  maxim,  which  I  assume  to  be  true  in  all  walks  in  life,  that  you 
cannot  replace  a  genius  at  a  moment’s  notice.  When  death  or 
illness  suddenly  deprives  a  nation,  or  even  a  cricket  eleven,  of  the 
services  of  a  Pitt,  a  Wellington,  a  Bismarck,  a  Napoleon,  a  Marl¬ 
borough,  or  a  mere  Vogler,  the  weakening  effect  is  incalculable.  The 
presence  of  the  man,  even  if  he  never  moves  a  muscle,  counts  for  so 
much.  The  fact  that  at  any  moment  the  genius  may  flash  out  to 
defy  all  opposition  and  reduce  the  stoutest  antagonist  to  a  state 
i)ordering  on  coma,  is  in  itself  of  enormous  moral  advantage  to  a 
l)arty,  a  State,  or,  again,  merely  an  eleven  at  cricket.  The  short 
history  of  South  African  cricket  is  too  fresh  to  all  lovers  of  the  game 
for  one  to  remind  them  what  a  part  in  it  has  been  played  by  the 
bowling  of  Vogler.  His  connection  with  international  cricket  dates 
from  the  first  M.C.C.  tour  in  South  Africa  during  1905-6.  On  that 
occasion  his  Test  Match  figures  were;  — 

Innings.  Runs.  Wickets.  Average. 

10  201  9  22-33 

moderate  enough  beginning  it  is  true.  A  brief  sojourn  in  England 
during  1906,  with  hard  work  at  the  nets  at  Lord’s  and  much  match 
play,  the  individual  in  this  case  being  of  the  metal  that  thrives  best 
when  in  consistent  hard  work,  brought  on  Vogler’s  latent  ability  as 
a  bowler  out  of  all  recognition,  so  that  when  the  South  Africans 
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toured  in  England  in  1907  he  bowled  well  enough  to  secure  from 
such  pre-eminently  sound  judges  of  the  game  as  II.  E.  Foster  and 
C.  B.  Fry  the  verdict  that  he  was  then  the  best  bowler  in  the  world. 
On  that  tour  he  bowled  in  three  Test  Matches:  — 

Overs.  Maidens.  Runs.  Wickets.  Average. 

104-5  24  295  15  19-66 

And  on  the  whole  tour  in  first-class  matches: — 

647-5  133  2,029  133  1525 

His  next  Test  Match  figures  were :  — 

225-4  29  783  36  2175 

secured  at  the  expense  of  the  second  M.C.C.  team  at  the  Cape  in 
1909-10.  So  that,  prior  to  the  visit  to  Australia  Vogler  had  bowled 
in  25  Test  match  innings  and  had  secured  57  of  the  228  wickets  that 
fell  to  the  bowlers,  run  outs  not  being  reckoned  in  this  calculation. 
In  all  matches  of  South  African  elevens  during  1905-10  he  had 
taken  248  wickets  of  the  961  which  had  fallen.  From  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  his  varied  bowling 
is  of  the  type  that  is  most  likely  to  be  of  service  on  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  Australian  wickets,  Vogler  represented,  roughly,  one 
quarter  of  South  Africa’s  entire  bowling  strength.  In  the  absence 
of  G.  C.  White  one-third  would  more  fairly  represent  it,  while  most 
cricketers  who  have  played  with  or  against  him  would  probably 
fix  his  value  to  the  South  African  attack  at  one-half.  Here  are  his 
figures  (for  which  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  ^Ir. 
H.  V.  L.  Stanton)  for  the  tour  just  ended:  — 

IN  THE  FIVE  TEST  MATCHES. 

Innings.  Overs.  Mdns.  Runs.  Wkts.  Average. 
Total  (11  bowlers)  ...  9  831-4  78  3,399  75  45-18 

Vogler’s  share  ...  3  38  5  176  4  44-06 

Thus,  so  far  from  maintaining  his  figure  value  to  South  Africa 
Vogler  fell  from  being  a  fourth  of  its  bowling  strength  to  over  an 
eighteenth.  There  have  been  many  “  failures  ”  in  the  history  of 
cricket  tours,  and  there  will  be  many  more.  No  touring  team  but 
that  of  Australia  in  1909  has  ever  been  without  at  least  one,  but 
Vogler’s  failure  in  Australia  beats  all  records.  By  no  means  a 
bad  batsman,  his  aggregate  for  the  latest  rubber  of  Test  matches 
was  2  runs !  The  climax  came  when,  on  Sherwell  putting  the 
Australians  in  at  Melbourne  in  the  fourth  Test  match,  Vogler  dropped 
four  catches  in  the  slips  in  the  vital  first  innings!  In  full,  his  Test 
match  record  for  this  tour  reads : — 4  wickets  for  44  runs  each,  2  runs 
scored,  and  4  catches  dropped  at  the  very  time  it  was  most  important 
that  the  catches  should  be  held.  This  magnificent  natural  cricketer 
may  well  be  excused  for  thinking  the  game  rather  a  poor  form  of 
fun. 

Against  such  a  disheartening  set-back  as  the  sorry  fate  attendant 
on  their  destroying  agent-in-chief  it  would  take  a  good  deal  more 
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thau  the  characteristic  light-heartedness  of  South  African  cricketers 
to  have  fought  successfully.  There  might  be  some  compensation, 
it  was  thought,  when  the  tour  began  in  the  possible  return  to  his 
1907  form  of  E.  O.  Schwarz,  while  the  fast  wickets  might  suit 
S.  J.  Snooke’s  bowling,  and  there  was  always  G.  A.  Faulkner’s 
fine  finger-spin  to  count  upon,  with  J.  H.  Sinclair  to  keep  one  end 
going.  Happily,  Schwarz  showed  the  desired  return  to  foi-m,  but 
such  a  vast  amount  of  batting  did  Faulkner  have  to  do  that  he 
lost  his  bowling  (temporarily  perhaps)  and  took  only  10  wickets 
for  51'4  runs  apiece  in  the  five  Test  matches.  Snooke  was  a  greater 
failure  as  a  bowler  even  than  Vogler,  and  failed  to  get  a  wicket 
in  20  overs.  Sinclair  was  thus  called  upon  to  bowl  more  overs  than 
anyone  except  Schwarz,  and  he  also  fulfilled  his  mission  by  bowling 
more  maiden  overs  than  anyone  save  Schwarz.  Llew'ellyn  taking 
14  wickets  in  8  innings  provided  a  certain  amount  of  assistance, 
but,  as  is  only  to  be  expected,  the  wholly  unexpected  total  failure 
of  Vogler  made  the  South  African  attack  at  times  a  mere  laughing¬ 
stock.  It  was  flogged  to  every  quarter  of  the  cricket  compass  in  a 
manner  probably  never  before  seen  in  Test  cricket,  so  much  so  that 
the  termination  of  a  batsman’s  innings  became  at  times  really  a 
matter  of  w'hen  he  himself  had  had  enough  of  batting.  The  failure 
of  Vogler,  and  the  physical  inability  of  Faulkner  to  carry  the  bowling 
as  well  as  the  batting  of  the  team  on  his  shoulders,  went  further 
towards  winning  the  rubber  than  the  superiority,  real  or  apparent, 
of  Australian  cricket  over  that  of  South  Africa. 

For  the  utter  inability  of  Vogler  to  do  himself  justice  several  reasons 
will  doubtless  be  advanced.  I  believe  the  true  one  to  be  that  he 
was  under-worked.  A  tour  in  Australia  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  tour  in  this  country.  Hours  of  play  are  fewer,  and  so  are  matches. 
Vogler  is  of  the  bulky  type  of  athlete,  for  whom  hard  work  and  hard 
work  alone  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Hirst’s  is  another  case  in 
point.  He  was  nothing  like  the  success  in  Australia  he  has  been  in 
Yorkshire  cricket.  Six  days  a  week  is  insufficient  for  men  of  this 
stamp.  On  this  tour  Vogler  sent  down  228  deliveries  in  Test  cricket. 
An  ordinary  day  and  a  half’s  work  spread  over  four  months  !  Sherwell 
cannot  be  blamed.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Vogler  out,  on  his  form 
generally  and  in  the  first  Test,  from  the  second  and  third  matches 
(curiously  enough,  the  two  in  which  the  visitors  did  best).  His 
re-inclusion  in  the  fourth  was  natural,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
come  back  to  his  own,  but  the  result  was  fatal,  and  he  did  not 
play  in  the  fifth.  So  that  at  this  distance  it  would  seem  that  Vogler 
being  unemployed,  possibly  because  unemployable  through  loss  of 
form,  was  the  chief  reason  why  the  South  Africans  have  emulated 
the  perfoiTnances  of  A.  E.  Stoddart’s  1897-8  team  and  A.  C. 
IMacLaren’s  1901-02  team  in  losing  four  out  of  five  games  against 
Australia  on  their  owm  wickets. 

It  would  serve  small  purpose  to  enumerate  other  disadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  least  of  all  would  Sherwell  like 
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excuses  made  for  his  team.  He  has  admitted  defeat  in  the 
straightest  possible  manner,  offering  no  extenuating  circumstances. 
Those,  however,  who  know  the  men  engaged  at  all  intimately  are 
aware  that  much  more  was  expected  of  S.  J.  Snooke  (259  runs  in 
10  innings),  of  L.  Strieker  (151  runs  in  10  innings),  of  Llewellyn 
(198  runs  in  9  innings),  and  of  Sherwell  himself  (180  runs  in  10 
innings).  In  his  case,  however,  his  superb  wicket-keeping,  the 
Australian  critics  classing  him  with  their  own  Blackham,  made 
complete  compensation.  Time  and  again  the  byes  and  leg-byes 
amounted  to  less  than  seven  or  eight  runs  per  innings,  and  the 
nine  Australian  totals  were  528  ,  348  ,  327  ,  465,  339  ,  328  ,  578,  364, 
and  198  for  3  wickets.  Indeed,  of  these  3,475  runs  scored  by 
Australia  3,399  were  from  the  bat,  leaving  only  76  for  division  as 
extras  among  9  innings.  Per  contra,  the  South  Africans’  aggregate 
for  the  five  Test  matches  was  2,779,  of  which  2,634  were  from  the 
bat,  so  that  the  extras  for  10  innings  amounted  to  145  runs,  or 
14'5  per  innings  against  SherwelTs  8‘5.  A  vast  difference  in  the 
latter’s  favour  when  the  respective  types  of  bowling  are  taken  into 
consideration.  SherwelTs  stumping  and  catching  were  alike  up 
to  the  highest  standard  this  branch  of  the  game  has  yet  reached, 
and  he  must  be  bracketed  with  Faulkner  as  the  success  of  the  tour. 
Nowadays  so  little  importance  is  attached  to  anything  save  the 
making  of  runs  that  some  of  my  readers  may  regard  it  as  little  short 
of  a  heresy  to  mention  a  wicket-keeping  success  in  the  same  breath 
as  a  batting  one,  but  in  my  view  all  three  departments  of  the  game 
are  at  least  equal,  and  thus  failures  or  successes  therein  must,  in 
all  fairness,  be  equally  great. 

Of  the  four  comparative  novices,  J.  W.  Zulch,  L.  Strieker, 
M.  Commaille,  and  C.  O.  C.  Pearse,  the  first  named  (354  in  10 
innings,  with  two  Test  match  centuries)  did  best.  Commaille  did 
not  play  in  a  Test,  nor  did  SherwelTs  understudy,  T.  Campbell, 
but  Strieker  and  Pearse  had  only  a  moderate  time.  Of  the  more 
experienced  ones,  Faulkner  was  the  hero  in  batting.  His  con¬ 
sistency  was  magnificent.  So  regularly  did  he  score  as  to  merit 
having  his  scores  enumerated  here  in  detail.  They  were  62,  43, 
204,  8,  56,  115,  20,  80,  52,  and  92,  or  a  total  of  732  and  an  average 
of  73’20.  Australian  critics  were  loud  in  his  praise,  and  described 
him  as  among  the  very  highest  class  of  batsman  ever  seen  in 
Australia.  A.  D.  Nourse  failed  by  comparison  with  Faulkner, 
averaging  only  38,  and  Zulch  came  next  with  33. 

On  the  South  African  side  were  14  failures  to  score  against  nine 
on  the  part  of  the  Australians. 

The  side  which  batted  first  won  every  one  of  the  five  matches. 

The  South  Africans  won  the  toss  in  the  last  three  matches, 
Sherwell  putting  the  Australians  in  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  games. 

Taking  the  matches  in  detail,  the  Australians  were  favoured  in  the 
first  by  the  weather-luck,  having  a  perfect  Sydney  wicket  to  bat  on,  and 
then  being  able  to  get  to  work  on  the  South  Africans  in  a  bad  light  and 
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after  some  rain  had  fallen.  Facing  a  score  of  528  under  such 
conditions,  the  visitors  were  all  out  for  174,  and  lost  by  an  innings 
and  114  runs.  At  Melbourne  the  Australians  were  out  for  348  on 
a  good  wicket,  which  score  their  opponents  topped  by  158  runs. 
The  Australians  then  made  327,  and  with  only  170  to  get  and  the 
wicket  still  “perfect”  (to  use  the  words  of  the  cable),  the  South 
.\fricans  were  all  out  for  80,  l.b.w.  decisions  figuring  largely  in  their 
dismissal,  much  more  so  than  in  any  other  innings  during  the  tour. 
Whitty  came  out  with  a  wonderful  analysis  for  a  left-hander  on  a 
perfect  pitch,  who,  previously,  had  not  been  famous  for  ability 
to  make  the  ball  break  on  good  wickets.  At  Adelaide  the  South 
Africans  won  the  toss  and  the  match  in  a  Test  which  supplied  the 
highest  aggregate  yet  recorded  in  the  history  of  these  games,  viz., 
1,04(5.  The  margin  in  their  favour  was  38  runs,  and  the  lowest  of 
the  four  totals  was  339.  Trumper  made  a  dazzling  214  not  out 
in  this  game,  creating  an  Australian  Test  match  record. 

At  Melbourne  in  the  fourth  Test  Sherwell  made  the  big  mistake 
cf  putting  the  other  side  in  after  heavy  rain  had  fallen  for  so  many 
days  as  to  cause  a  postponement  of  the  start  for  a  week.  His 
judgment  might  have  come  out  all  right  had  Vogler  and  others 
held  catches,  but  captains  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  always  wrong 
to  put  the  other  side  in  unless  a  night’s  rain  has  fallen  on  a  wicket 
that  icas  quite  hard  the  day  before,  and  the  day  is  blessed  with 
a  hot  sun  and  a  rising  glass.  Wet  on  wet  provides  a  lifeless,  rarely 
or  never  a  bowler’s,  wicket.  Wet  on  dry  lessens  the  risk  always 
taken  by  eschewing  first  innings.  In  the  end  Australia  won  by 
530  runs,  after  trouncing  the  South  African  attack  in  the  second 
innings  for  578  runs,  the  losers  scoring  but  205  and  171. 

.\t  Sydney  Sherwell  again  gave  up  first  innings,  but  lost  the 
match  by  his  team’.s  bad  batting  in  their  first  innings.  Only 
Faulkner  made  over  24  runs  on  a  good  wicket,  and  the  uphill  second 
innings  of  401  but  partly  retrieved  the  situation. 

Of  the  Australians  Trumper  covered  himself  with  glory.  He 
batted  in  the  style  of  1902  that  made  him  world-famous,  and  though 
not  quite  so  consistent  as  I’aulkner,  a  player  of  totally  different 
method,  he  was  only  71  runs  behind  him  in  aggregate  though,  thanks 
to  two  not  out  innings,  averaging  94’42  to  his  73  20.  Bardsley 
(53'6,  Hill  53T,  Armstrong  51'2,  and  Kelleway  42'1,  all  had  averages 
above  the  next  African  to  Faulkner,  and  Armstrong  proved  more 
successful  against  the  “  googlie  ”  bowling  than  was  anticipated. 
Kelleway  was  a  newcomer  who  may  be  seen  over  here  next  year. 
A  complete  failure  on  the  part  of  C.  G.  Macartney  in  the  first  three 
Tests,  in  which  he  scored  1,  7,  5,  2  and  0  in  successive  innings,  kept 
this  fine  cricketer  out  of  the  fourth  Test.  A  twin-centuries  feat  in  the 
New  South  Wales  “return”  at  Sydney  got  him  his  place  again,  to 
the  exclusion  of  D.  E.  A.  Gehrs,  and  he  promptly  scored  another 
century,  followed  by  56  in  the  second  innings,  so  that  of  his  208 
runs  in  seven  innings,  193  wei*e  scored  in  one  match !  Much  was 
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made  of  Macartney’s  most  unexpected  bowling  performance  at  Leeds 
in  July,  1909,  some  of  the  critics,  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
know  better,  then  classing  him  with  such  a  bowler  as  the  late  J.  J. 
Ferris.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  six  innings  in  which  he  bowled 
against  the  South  Africans,  alleged  by  some  of  these  same  critics  to  be 
poor  batsmen,  IMacartney  took  one  wicket  for  164  runs  in  77  overs ! 

To  sum  up  the  tour,  while  it  is  cheerfully  conceded  that  the 
Australians  won  hands  down  and  looking  round,  it  must  also  in 
all  fairness  be  granted  that  things  off  the  ericket  field  w'ent  very 
much  against  the  South  Africans.  They,  and  all  who  considered 
they  had  a  good  fighting  chance  in  Australia,  had  every  reason  to 
expect  at  least  twenty-five  wickets  from  Vogler  in  the  five  Test 
matches.  The  giving  away  of  two  “  first  knocks  ”  by  Sherwell  involves 
no  defeat  in  point  of  play.  It  was  merely  an  error  in  captaincy,  and 
not  a  big  error  at  that.  As  the  game  w'ent,  a  multitude  of  chances 
were  given  \vhen  the  Australians  were  batting,  which  proves  that 
the  bowlers  w'ere  masters  of  the  situation,  and  that  Sherwell  was 
right.  It  is  the  old  old  story  of  the  catches  in  the  slips.  Had  those 
been  held  I  doubt  not  South  Africa  would  have  w’on  the  rubber, 
which  was  lost  on  one  day  of  this  tour,  viz.,  February  17th,  at 
Melbourne,  and  less  would  have  been  heard  of  the  explosion  of  the 
“  googlie  ”  and  its  alleged  inetficacy  on  Australian  wickets.  Those 
who  think  the  “googlie  ”  has  come  to  an  end  as  a  force  in  bowling 
are  entitled  to  their  opinion.  I  can  only  say  with  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  “A  time  may  come,  ha!  ha!  ” 

I  daresay  that  when  the  South  African  version  of  this  tour  comes 
to  be  written  we  shall  hear  something  about  the  way  in  which 
wdckets  in  Australia  are  prepared  out  and  out  for  hatting — and 
consequently  “  gate-money  ” — purposes.  Such  preparation  enhances 
the  value  of  winning  the  toss  out  of  all  proper  proportion.  The  side 
that  has  won  the  toss  in  Australia  usually  gets  first  use  of  a  glass¬ 
like  surface,  and  naturally  runs  up  a  big  score.  The  history  of  the 
game  in  Australia  is  practically  bairen  of  instances  of  a  side  that 
has  won  the  toss  in  fine  weather  out  there  failing  in  this  respect. 
The  side  losing  the  toss  is  at  once  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather. 
As,  for  instance,  in  the  first  Test  of  this  tour.  Eleven  W.  G. 
Graces,  in  the  form  of  that  great  cricketer  at  his  best,  could  not, 
in  the  South  Africans’  place,  have  got  on  terms  with  the  Australian 
score.  Anybody  with  any  knowledge  of  a  turf  wicket  in  the  tropics 
knows  the  absolutely  complete  change  of  conditions  effected  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  We  have  nothing  in  this  country  quite  like  it.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  side  that  batted  first  won  each  Test  match  of 
this  tour,  it  amounts  to  this,  that,  owing  to  the  way  in  w'hich  wickets 
are  prepared  in  Australia,  the  toss  has  a  great  deal  too  much  to 
do  with  the  result,  certainly  more  than  it  w'as  ever  intended  that 
it  should  by  the  framers  of  the  laws  of  the  game,  into  whose 
philosophy  dreams  of  Bulli  soil,  Nottingham  marl,  and  kindred 
spoil-sports  never  entered. 

An  upshot  of  the  South  African  tour  has  been  the  postponement 
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by  the  South  African  Cricket  Association  of  the  proposed  visit  to 
the  Cape  of  the  Australian  team  in  1912,  following  the  triangular 
tournament  in  this  country  next  year.  This  is  w’ell.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  touring  business  is  not  being  overdone. 
Supposing  the  Australians  again  beat  South  Africa  next  year  in 
this  country,  a  third  trial  of  strength,  although  fairer  to  the  South 
Africans,  as  the  other  two  were  away  from  home,  would  merely 
bore  the  world  of  cricket.  On  the  other  hand,  a  South  African 
success  over  here  next  year  would  appear  to  add  zest  to  an  Australian 
tour  at  the  Cape  in  their  season  of  1912-1913. 

As  matters  now  stand,  M.C.C.  are  bound  to  send  a  team  to 
Australia  next  September,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  tour,  too, 
will  be  postponed.  It  \vas  too  hastily  an*anged  in  the  first  place. 
The  triangular  tournament  will,  in  my  opinion,  suffer  exceedingly 
if  this  tour  takes  place.  It  is  a  moral  certainty  at  this  moment  that 
few  if  any  of  our  leading  amateurs  will  make  the  trip,  if  there 
is  the  least  likelihood,  as  there  would  be,  of  their  being  invited 
to  play  for  England  in  1912.  Some  of  the  professionals,  so  much 
cricket  do  they  get  nowadays,  are  sure  to  think  twice  whether  the 
fee  offered  is  worth  the  trip  and  possible  loss  of  form.  Last,  but 
not  least,  the  public  in  this  country  will  become  surfeited  with 
Test  cricket  and,  whichever  side  won,  there  would  not,  following 
a  rubber  in  Australia  between  December  and  March  next,  be  the 
same  anxiety  to  get  to  Lord’s,  or  the  Oval,  or  Old  Trafford  during 
1912  that  w'ould  undeniably  exist  if  no  such  rubber  had  just  taken 
place.  The  public  would  probably  rather  see  a  fresh  England 
eleven  and  the  majority  of  the  two  elevens  which  have  recently 
been  competing  in  Australia  than  three  elevens,  the  question 
of  supremacy  between  which  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  been 
already  decided. 

As  I  write  (March  21st)  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  Minor 
Counties  1910  method  for  reckoning  the  County  Championship  shall 
be  in  force  during  the  coming  season  or  not.  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  give  details  of  the  alternative  scheme  which  is  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  counties,  beyond  stating  that  the  possibility  of  scoring 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  possible  number  of  points  for  a  win  on  first 
innings  in  a  drawn  game  may  be  reduced  by  half,  while  the  loser 
on  first  innings  will  get  one  point.  As  a  purely  personal  opinion, 
I  consider  the  whole  notion  of  points  of  any  kind  for  a  first  innings 
lead  in  an  unfinished  match,  at  what  is  and  always  has  been  a 
two  innings  game,  is  wrong.  At  this  rate  a  golfer  who  has  lost 
a  match,  3  and  2,  will  say  to  his  conqueror  as  they  wend  their 
way  to  the  welcome  tea-cup:  “But,  of  course,  old  chap,  I  take 
'33  of  a  point  because  I  was  one  up  at  eleventh.”  Just  as  18  holes 
is  the  end  of  “  a  round  ”  at  golf,  so  is  two  innings  the  end  of 
“  a  game  ”  of  cricket,  and  any  award  for  an  incomplete  match  is 
“not  cricket,”  and  cannot  ever  be  strict  cricket.  It  is  merely  a 
subterfuge  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  champion  county  which 
might  be  found  in  quite  another  way  without  any  mathematical 
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pranks  which  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  followers  of  the  countv 
championship  either  care  about  or  understand.  I  strongly  deprecate 
all  this  restlessness  in  regard  to  the  game  of  first-class  cricket. 
Its  ultimate  effect  will  be  to  kill  public  interest  in  the  game.  There 
is  not  a  single  system  of  awarding  figures  which  does  not  contain 
some  serious  flaw.  This  being  so,  we  always  get  back  to  the  sound 
advice  of  that  seasoned  old  warrior,  the  late  Alfred  Shaw,  who, 
when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  altering  the  implements  of  cricket 
and  changing  the  l.b.w.  law,  &c.,  &c.,  said  in  his  simple,  quiet 
old  way:  “Best  leave  the  game  alone.  It’s  good  enough  properlv 
played.”  That  this  is  the  correct  line  to  take  I  am  quite  convinced. 
Nowhere  is  opinion  more  diverse  than  among  the  heads  of  the  game. 
This  being  so,  what  type  of  matches  are  we  likely  to  have  with 
one  captain  pulling  one  way  and  his  opponent  another? 

The  very  farce  and  fallacy  of  deciding  a  championship  on  figures 
in  a  game  wherein  one  run  scored  by  sheer  accident,  or  a  shower 
of  rain,  may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  a  game !  To  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  a  third  of  the  rivals  for  the  honour  and  glory 
never  see  the  remaining  two-thirds.  It  is  high  time  the  whole 
figure  business  was  got  rid  of  as  a  cancerous  growth.  It  was  not 
of  the  game’s  own  origin,  but  purely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
pockets  of  certain  astute  folk  with  coin  of  the  realm  that  the 
championship  was  ever  instituted. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  mention  that  a  representative 
native  Indian  cricket  team,  under  the  captaincy  of  H.H.  the 
Maharajah  of  Patiala,  has  booked  passages  to  sail  from  Bombay 
to  London  on  May  6th.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Jam  Sahib  would 
be  able  to  come  home,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
permission  from  the  Bombay  Government.  The  team,  which  will 
consist  of  sixteen  members  from  Bombay,  Madras,  Patiala,  Aligarh, 
and  Kashmir,  has  had  a  rather  ambitious  programme  arranged  for 
it  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Lacey,  Secretary  of  the  M.C.C.  This  begins  with 
a  match  on  June  1,  2,  3,  against  Oxford  University  at  Oxford,  and 
ends  with  a  match  on  August  24,  25,  and  26,  at  Bristol,  against 
Gloucestershire,  and  includes  matches  with  Kent,  Surrey,  Lancashire, 
Sussex,  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Somerset,  M.C.C.  and 
Ground,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cambridge  University,  South 
Wales,  the  Woodbrook  Club,  Bray,  Ireland,  North  of  Scotland  at 
Inverness,  Scottish  Counties,  Scottish  Cricket  Union,  and  the 
Northern  Cricket  Union  at  Belfast.  So  members  of  the  team 
will  see  something  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  first-class  cricket.  The  team  promises  to  be  very  useful 
in  the  field,  but  on  the  whole  much  below  first-class  in  batting. 
It  will  be  the  first  team  representative  of  native  cricket  in  India 
to  make  the  journey,  the  two  previous  teams  having  been  made 
up  of  Parsees  only.  More’s  the  pity  that  the  party  will  not  include 
the  greatest  cricketer  India  has  yet  produced. 

E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 


IN  SEAECH  OF  EGERIA. 

EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MAURICE  WESTERTON. 

VIII. 

“Perhaps  you  are  getting  tired  of  me,”  said  iMaurice,  after  a  long 
evening’s  tete-a-tete  at  his  club. 

I  politely  expressed  my  dissent,  but  unfortunately  allowed 
myself  to  smile. 

“Yes,”  said  Maurice,  after  looking  at  me  fixedly  for  some 
minutes,  “I  see  how  the  land  lies.  My  experiences  strike  you  as 
monotonous,  and  you  fancy  that  I  am  too  inclined  to  harp  upon  a 
single  string.  After  all,  the  amorous  adventures  of  a  middle-aged 
man  are  apt  to  become  wearisome.  Even  iMark  Antony  in  the  lap 
of  Cleopatra  must  have  wondered  how  long  his  idyll  was  to  last, 
and  whether  the  Queen  of  Egypt  might  not  speedily  find  other 
metal  more  attractive.  For,  you  see,  we  laugh  indulgently  over 
the  follies  of  youth,  but  when  a  man  has  passed  his  ‘  quarantaine,’ 
we  expect  him  to  be  interested  in  gardening,  or  golf,  or  money¬ 
making — anything  rather  than  the  excitements  of  gallantry.  Anatol 
was,  I  fancy,  a  young  man.” 

“Who  is  Anatol?”  I  asked. 

“Barbarian!”  cried  Maurice.  “Have  you  never  heard  of 
Schnitzler,  the  Viennese  dramatist?  Anatol  is  the  hero  of  a  series 
of  sketches,  admirably  bright  and  lively,  sometimes  improper,  but 
always  amusing,  which  iMr.  Granville  Barker  has  lately  introduced 
to  the  English  public,  first  at  the  Palace  and  then  at  the  Little 
Theatre.  Of  course,  the  Continent  has  known  all  about  Schnitzler 
for  some  time  past.  In  this  benighted  country  we  have  only  just 
been  introduced  to  him.” 

“And  is  Anatol  an  amorous  young  man?” 

“Very.  But  being  young,  he  is  readily  pardoned.  I,  in  the  sere, 
the  yellow  leaf,  am  more  severely  judged.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
public  opinion  is  not  quite  fair  in  this  respect.  What  does  it  matter 
to  a  boy  whether  his  escapades  are  or  are  not  forgiven?  At  all 
events,  they  are  forgotten  when  he  £oes  into  business,  or  marries 
a  wife  and  rents  a  villa  at  Ealing  or  Hampstead.  But  when  a 
man  has  become  what  used  to  be  called  an  ‘  old  buffer,’  think  how 
infinitely  serious  to  him  are  such  ‘  bonnes  fortunes  ’  as  Fate  allows 
him!  Why,  he  clings  to  every  episode,  however  slight  or  un¬ 
promising,  with  a  desperate  energy,  w’ondering  all  the  time  w'hether 
it  may  not  be  the  last.  No,  no,  do  not  judge  a  middle-aged  amorist 
too  hardly.  Be  sorry  for  him,  but  do  not  condemn  him.  He  is 
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only  trying,  in  his  fashion,  to  secure  what  Horace  vainly  besought 
Jupiter  to  manage  for  him — the  recall  of  past  years!  Surely  such 
a  spectacle  should  move  your  pity,  not  your  anger!  ” 

“I  am  not  particularly  sorry  for  you,”  I  remarked. 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  mused  Maurice.  “But  I  am  very  sorry 
for  myself.  I  feel  positively  inclined  to  talk  about  dust  and  ashes 
and  Dead  Sea  apples.  For  what  shall  be  the  end  thereof?” 

“What  should  be  the  end  thereof?”  I  asked. 

“Humph!  Matrimony,  I  suppose,”  said  Maurice,  gloomily.  “Or 
else  reform,  a  thorough -going,  drastic,  most  unpleasant  reform. 
Heaven  knows  which  is  the  less  attractive  alternative.” 

“Heaven  is  supposed  to  be  equally  interested  in  matrimony  and 
regeneration,”  I  suggested.  “But  why  these  doleful  thoughts?” 

“I  suppose  my  liver  mus"!  be  out  of  order.  I  shall  have  to 
become  a  teetotaler,  or  a  vegetarian,  or  take  Swedish  exercises. 

But  seriously - ”  and  then  Maurice  paused. 

“  Well — seriously  ?  ” 

“  Seriously  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  even  on  an  Epicurean 
basis  I  have  not  been  wrong.  I  start  with  the  assumption  that  to 
have  a  hobby  is  to  be  happy.  That,  I  suppose,  most  people  would 
assent  to.  A  man  with  a  hobby  may  be  a  bore  to  other  people,  but 
he  is,  relatively  speaking,  happy.  He  always  has  a  fresh  and 
unfailing  interest  which  keeps  him  going.  Now  I  have  never  had 
a  hobby.” 

“Oh,  come,”  I  said,  “love-making  has  been  your  hobby.” 

“That  is  impossible.  A  hobby  is  a  fixed  star,  when,  as  Words¬ 
worth  remarks,  ‘  only  one  is  shining  in  the  sky.’  So  Browning, 
too,  says,  ‘Night  hath  its  sole  supreme  forsaken  star.’  There 
must  be  something  fixed  and  immovable  in  a  real  hobby.  Did  not 
Keats  breathe  the  aspiration,  ‘  O  star,  would  I  were  steadfast 
as  thou  art  ’  ?  A  hobby  is  the  polestar  round  which  the  heavens 
revolve.  But  the  amorist  is  only  chasing  meteors  and  will-o’-the- 
wisps  and  Hoiles  filantes” 

“You  are  a  little  incoherent,”  I  remarked,  “and  I  think  you  are 
quite  wrong  in  your  view  that  philandering  is  not  a  hobby.  After 
all,  a  hobby  can  in  the  last  resort  only  be  defined  as  that  exclusive 
object,  practice  or  policy,  in  which  a  man  is  interested :  and  if  you 
have  not  been  interested  in  your  various  amours — well,  I  fail  all 
the  more  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  you  have  conducted  your 
life.  But  I  gather  that — momentarily,  at  all  events — you  are  sick 
of  it,  and  I  am  wondering  why.” 

****** 
Instead  of  answering  me,  Maurice  preserved  for  a  while  an 
obstinate  silence.  Then,  a  propos,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  nothing, 
he  went  off  at  a  tangent.  “I  am  interested,”  he  said,  “in  a 
particular  temperament,  with  which  I  don’t  find  it  easy  to  sym¬ 
pathise,  and  in  a  particular  theory  of  existence  which,  as  a  rational 
human  being,  I  cannot  fully  explain  or  entirely  believe.” 
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“That  sounds  promising,  at  all  events,”  I  commented.  “The 
acceptance  of  a  mystery  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge.” 

“You  talk  like  a  Jesuit,”  he  said.  “A  little  more,  and  I  should 
hear  you  repeat  ‘  Credo  quia  impossibile ” 

“I  am  waiting  for  your  confession  of  faith.” 

Maurice,  as  usual,  was  disconcerting.  “Did  I  ever  talk  to  you 
about  my  great-aunt?  ”  he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head — perhaps  a  little  impatiently. 

“Don’t  be  peevish,”  said  Maurice,  “but  listen.  My  mother 
used  to  talk  to  me  about  her  mother’s  sister,  who  represented  a 
tradition  in  her  family  far  removed  from  the  customary  Early 
Victorian  ways.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  finely  intelli¬ 
gent  face  and  melancholy  eyes  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  from 
artists  and  others.  She  was  peculiarly  and  intimately  religious  in 
a  narrow  school  of  piety,  and  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  nun. 
Lately  I  read  a  packet  of  her  old  letters,  bequeathed  to  me  among 
other  heirlooms  of  my  mother.  And  I  discovered  that  between  the 
age  of  tw'enty  and  thirty  she  had  had  a  singular  romance — the  sole 
purple  patch  in  her  otherwise  grey  and  austere  career.  She  did 
not  die  of  it,  as  you  might  naturally  suppose.  On  the  contrary, 
she  lived  for  some  time  afterwards,  until  she  succumbed  to 
phthisis.  Apparently  she  was  sublimely  happy.  A  hard  life, 
intense  pre-occupation  with  spiritual  matters,  a  single  over¬ 
powering  romance  and  lasting  happiness.  That  was  my  great- 
aunt.” 

“I  can’t  imagine  how  she  could  have  been  an  ancestress  of  yours,” 

I  remarked. 

“Of  course  you  can’t,”  said  Maurice,  “nor  can  I.  Still,  there 
is  the  fact.  But  what  interests  me  is  that  she  was  full  of  a  narrow 
religiosity,  and  yet  seems  to  have  kicked  over  the  traces :  and  that, 
despite  this  melancholy  lapse  from  her  ideals,  she  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards.  Perhaps  it  is  not  only  the  possession  of  a  hobby 
that  makes  for  happiness.  Perhaps  it  is  the  capacity  of  loving 
only  once  and  for  ever.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  I  said  drily.  “But  tell  me  more.” 

“It  is  a  strange  thing  to  look  at  old  letters,”  said  Maurice  reflec¬ 
tively;  “an  odd  sensation,  to  which  I  shall  never  get  quite  accus¬ 
tomed.  1  have  been  turning  over  the  correspondence  of  my  poor 
relative — though  why  I  should  commiserate  her  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say — and  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were  violating  a  sacred  shrine ! 
She  kept  a  diary,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  I  understand,  of  Early 
Victorian  ladies,  especially  in  their  juvenile  years,  and  thought  it 
her  duty  to  record  with  absolute  fidelity  all  impressions  which  the 
passing  pageant  of  every  day  left  on  her  mind.  It  was  not  a 
pageant  of  dazzling  brilliancy  or  grandiose  effects.  There  was 
monotony  in  the  incidents,  and  tedium,  over  and  over  again,  in 
the  conventional  comments.  But  I  felt,  as  I  perused  the  record, 
as  though  I  were  Clodius  watching  the  secret  rites  of  the  Vestal 
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Virgins,  or  a  modern  novelist  peering  through  the  keyhole  to  see 
some  dainty  lady  having  her  hair  brushed  by  her  maid.  At  other 
times  I  had  the  sense  of  some  dreamlike  vision  of  days  long  past, 
of  the  snows  of  yester  year,  as  though  the  gods  had  granted  me  the 
privilege  in  this  obtrusively  vulgar  age,  in  which  everything  is 
published  in  the  newspapers,  to  catch  glimpses  of  some  rare  and 
isolated  temple,  some  nun’s  cell,  years  and  years  ago,  in  which 
simple'  tasks  were  done  in  absolute  privacy  and  loneliness.  I  believe 
that  scholars  who  discover  relics  of  a  bygone  civilisation,  in  Asia 
Minor  or  Crete,  have  much  the  same  feeling  of  strangely-widened 
horizons,  or  curiously  intense  and  intimate  revelations  of  the  souls 
of  primeval  man.  Think  what  it  must  have  meant  to  Dr.  Evans, 
or  Dr.  Hogarth  at  Knossos,  to  turn  up  out  of  the  mould  of  centuries 
a  wonderful  faience  figure  of  the  primeval  Goddess  of  Crete,  and 
speculate  what  she  represented,  or  what  her  worship  might  be : 
or  else  to  see  revealed  in  a  fresco  of  a  long-perished  wall  the  pictures 
of  the  ladies  of  3000  b.c.,  and  find  them  not  in  the  flowing  draperies 
of  classical  Greece,  but  with  low  necks,  and  pinched-in  waists,  and 
petticoats,  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  modern  Parisiennes! 
Well,  I,  too,  felt  as  if  I  were  a  ‘  lone  watcher  ’  with  some  rare  star 
swimming  into  my  ken,  albeit  that  I  was  only  poring  over  a  faded 
manuscript,  beautifully  written,  with  sharp  and  clear  upright 
strokes,  pointed  and  laborious  as  was  the  habit  of  our  grandmothers. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  excerpt  from  the  earlier  portion:  — 

“  ‘  It  was  a  strange  phantasy  of  the  ancients  to  believe  in  a  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone,  transmuting  all  metals  into  gold.  So,  too,  there  was  a 
search  for  the  elixir  vitae,  which  had  the  power  of  making  old  men  into 
young,  and  withered  women  into  fresh  and  blooming  maidens.  I 
know  not  why  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  pursue  vain 
chimaeras,  which  could  only  affect  their  outward  parts,  or  add  material 
honour  and  glory  to  their  external  lives.  Let  me  rather  ask  for  grace 
to  retire  within  my  own  soul,  and  find  there  the  never-failing  fountain 
of  strength  and  riches.  Christ  said  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  within  you.  I  know  not  what  else  He  may  have  meant  by  this 
phrase :  but  He  assuredly  signified  to  us  in  this  enigmatic  fashion 
that  by  prayer  and  fasting  and  solitude  a  man  or  a  woman  may  gain 
within  the  recesses  of  his  own  spirit — only,  of  course,  after  assiduous 
cultivation  and  self-discipline — a  secret  and  wonderful  illumination 
of  all  things  that  are  necessary  to  our  salvation,  whether  in  the 
heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
For  the  highest  mysteries  are  all  implicit  in  our  self-consciousness.’ 

“You  see  that  Dorothea — a  ‘gift  of  God,’  as  she  was  fond  of 
repeating  in  her  journal — was  a  mystic,  and  sometimes  wrote  like 
Swedenborg.  And  at  this  time  she  was  only  just  twenty.” 

“  She  must  have  been  a  clever  girl,”  I  remarked. 

“On  the  contrary,  my  mother  told  me  that  she  was  considered 
rather  dull  and  stupid.  But  that  must  have  been  because  she  shut 
herself  up  and  lived  an  exceedingly  ascetic  life.  Listen  to  this — 
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The  world  saith  to  me,  why  do  you  live  by  yourself?  Why  do 
you  not  join  the  merry  ranks  of  your  coevals?  Why  not  laugh  with 
the  lively,  and  be  gay  with  the  giddy  votaries  of  pleasure?  And 
I  answer,  because  out  in  the  sunshine  I  lose  the  heavenly  vision. 
Only  in  the  darkness  and  in  solitude  comes  the  divine  voice.  And 
yet  if  I  be  asked  what  the  voice  tells  me,  or  the  vision  reveals,  I 
find  it  hard  to  say.  It  is  vague,  but  inspiring ;  obscure,  yet  full 
of  meaning.  Perhaps  when  I  have  served  my  Lord  a  longer  spell 
of  years,  I  shall  both  see  and  hear  with  greater  distinctness.  I  rest 
in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him.’ 

“She  is  quite  honest,  you  observe.  She  is  aware  that  ideal  states 
of  exaltation  are  devoid  of  actual  content.” 

****** 

“  You  are  interested  in  Mysticism  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“It  is  putting  it  much  too  mildly  to  say  that  I  am  interested,” 
answered  Maurice.  “In  the  case  of  my  great-aunt  I  am  interested 
for  a  particular  reason,  because  she  seems  to  have  solved — in  her 
own  fashion,  of  course — the  problem  of  how  to  be  happy.  Her 
solution  is  that  happiness  is  attained  when  you  love  once  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  for  ever — a  tremendous  and  overwhelming  rebuke  to 
all  of  us  w’ho  find  excitement  in  fresh  loves,  perpetually  renewed. 
But  more  than  this.  Mysticism  is  itself  a  theory  of  human  happiness. 
It  not  only  vindicates  the  ordinary  yearning  of  us  all  to  be  happy, 
but  it  points  the  way.  It  shows  us  that  we  are  justified  in  claiming 
the  right  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  happily :  and  having  satisfied 
a  deeply-ingrained  instinct,  it  gives  us  the  further  boon  of  helping 
us  to  its  full  fruition.  When  the  ordinary  human  being  says  that 
he  wants  to  be  happy,  he  is  often  decried  as  a  hedonist.  What 
nonsense !  If  his  natural  temperament  or  idiosyncrasy  is  properly 
and  veritably  to  put  out  leaves,  and  blossom  as  a  rose,  the  only 
method  is  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  its  instincts,  the  satisfaction 
of  its  desires.  Starvation,  enfeeblement,  atrophy — these  cannot 
help  it  to  develop :  they  can  only  curse  it  with  barrenness.  The 
human  being  must  expand,  and  only  the  fostering  sunshine  of 
happiness  can  make  it  grow.  Stunted  and  dwarfed  lives  are  of  no 
use  to  a  civilised  community.” 

“Y’es,”  I  said,  “that  is  Epicureanism,  intelligently  understood 
and  intelligibly  expounded.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Maurice.  “You  follow  me  so  far,  because  it  is 
your  fixed  idea  that  I  am  a  disciple  of  Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaics. 
But  now  mark  w'hat  is  the  sequel.  The  Mystics  were  happy.  They 
claimed  a  right  to  be  happy.  But  why  were  they  happy?  Because 
they  had  found  the  secret  of  happiness,  which  took  them  far  away 
from  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  into  a  region  to  which  Plato  had 
pointed  a  way,  and  which  the  Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria  pursued 
with  all  their  might.  To  be  happy  is  to  cease  to  think  of  self.  Ah, 
that  is  a  secret  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hedonist !  To  be  happy  is 
to  empty  the  soul  of  all  its  self-regarding  instincts  and  desires — 
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to  keep  the  chamber  of  the  Spirit  swept  and  garnished  for  the 
invasion  of  a  new  occupant !  You  know  what  happened  to  the  man 
in  the  Gospels  when  he  went  through  highways  and  byways  seeking 
rest,  and,  finding  none,  returned  to  the  home  which  he  had  emptied 
and  laid  bare?  He  found  it  occupied  by  seven  devils  more  terrible 
than  the  solitary  demon  which  he  had  expelled.  That,  indeed,  is 
a  warning  to  mystics !  They  can  drive  out  self  and  discover  that 
it  can  return  with  companions  far  worse.  Or,  in  other  words,  self 
has  a  myriad  forms,  and  when  you  get  rid  of  one  form,  you  must 
beware  lest  you  open  the  door  to  other  shapes  of  selfishness  more 
damaging  and  destructive  still.  But  how  can  w'e  exorcise  this  ever¬ 
present  peril?  Mysticism  tells  us  that,  too.  Empty  your  soul  of 
self,  it  says,  and  fill  it  with  a  great  love  for  something  bigger  than 
yourself.  And  you  will  soon  find  that  the  something  bigger  than 
yourself  will  go  on  expanding  and  expanding,  until  it  finally  becomes 
the  Absolute  or  God  Himself !  Nothing  short  of  this  will  satisfy 
you.  Nothing  less  will  staunch  your  aching  desire.  To  love,  to  love 
the  best,  to  love  God — these  are  the  steps  of  the  mystical  way  which 
gives  you  happiness — the  peace  beyond  all  understanding !  ” 

“You  are  quite  dithyrambic,”  I  remarked. 

Maurice  went  on,  quite  undisturbed.  “  Mysticism  ?  Why,  it  is 
the  only  form  of  metaphysics  which  is  endurable,  the  sole  theory 
which  makes  philosophy  something  more  than  the  pursuit  of 
shadows.  Think  of  the  great  names  of  mystics  which  adorn  the 
pages  of  history.  Plato,  with  his  serene  brow;  St.  Paul,  with  his 
troubled  conscience ;  Plotinus,  with  his  wide-eyed  survey  of  all  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  strange  and  nameless  sage  who  chose  to  call  himself 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The  names  come  thick  and  fast  in 
mediaeval  times.  St.  Bernard,  the  great  Abbot  of  Clairvaux; 
St.  Erancis  of  Assisi ;  St.  Bonaventura ;  the  Dominican  doctor, 
Thomas  Aquinas  himself;  Dante;  Eckhart;  Tauler;  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  Or  shall  we  mention  the  women — St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
St.  Teresa,  or  their  later  sister,  Madame  Guyon?  The  time  would 
fail  me  to  recall  all  the  starry  heroes  and  heroines  of  contemplative 
thought — right  down  to  one  of  the  greatest  mystics  of  them  all, 
William  Blake,  whose  strange  and  wonderful  figure  stands  out  so 
imperially  amid  the  uncongenial  surroundings  of  the  Georgian  age. 
When  one  thinks  of  such  men  as  these,  one  has  a  noble  longing 
to  belong  to  their  company  1  ” 

****■»♦ 

I  have  not  often  seen  ^laurice  so  genuinely  moved  or  so  en¬ 
thusiastic.  But  as  he  kept  silent  for  a  while,  I  ventured  to  interrupt 
him. 

“About  Dorothea?”  I  asked. 

“I  am  coming  to  that,”  he  said.  “I  ought  to  tell  you,  however, 
that  my  great-aunt  was,  in  my  opinion,  no  real  mystic.  The  meaning 
and  value  of  the  system,  as  1  understand  it,  had  not  properly  got 
hold  of  her.  But,  of  course,  I  ought  not  to  judge.  To  my  mind 
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she  misunderstood  a  particular  problem,  and,  having  put  her  hand 
to  the  plough,  looked  back.  Yet  I  often  wonder  whether  we  have 
any  right  to  condemn,  because  it  is  impossible  in  any  given  set  of 
circumstances  to  estimate  the  strength  of  a  temptation  in  relation 
to  an  individual  character.  Temptations  can  have  such  different 
strengths  for  different  temperaments.  At  all  events,  when  her  great 
temptation  came,  Dorothea  failed.” 

”  Poor  Dorothea !  ”  I  said. 

“  Yes,  poor  Dorothea !  ”  echoed  Maurice.  “  Only  please  remember 
that  she  never  pitied  herself,  or  believed  that  she  was  a  failure. 
The  psychology  of  a  mystic  is  excessively  interesting.  Up  to  a 
point,  mystics  are  very  like  ordinary  people :  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  swayed  by  reasonable  motives,  and  take  logical  steps  to  arrive 
at  their  goal.  They  believe  in  abstraction  from  the  world  which 
makes  people  unhappy,  because  they  want  and  mean  to  be  happy. 
They  cultivate  self-denial,  or,  as  they  sometimes  call  it,  ‘self- 
naughting,’  because  they  think,  and  rightly  think,  that  selfishness 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  They  study,  also,  to  be  contemplative,  intro¬ 
spective,  passive,  because  the  illumination  only  comes  to  quiet  souls 
who,  resigning  themselves  to  the  higher  power,  wait  for  guidance 
and  control.  So  far,  so  good.  This  is  the  Contemplative  Way, 
which  also  leads,  or  is  equivalent,  to  the  Purgative  Way.  To  purge 
the  soul  of  greed,  and  avarice,  and  envy,  and  spite,  and  passion,  and 
all  uncleanness,  is  assuredly  the  best  method  of  winning  contentment 
and  peace.  All  the  negative  side,  so  to  speak,  of  Mysticism  is 
excellent.  It  is  the  positive  side  which  is  so  disappointing.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  asked. 

“Well — it  is  obvious  that  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  are  all  right 
when  we  are  giving  up  something.  We  are  curbing  the  range  of 
our  desires,  and  that  must  mean  self-control  and  a  relative  degree 
of  wisdom.  To  renounce  is  to  be  strong.  That  is  what  I  call  the 
negative  side.  But  now,  say  that  we  have  given  up  a  good  deal 
of  what  ordinarily  excites,  torments,  and  vitiates  the  soul,  and  have 
found  considerable  contentment  in  the  process.  What,  in  our  purged 
state,  are  we  to  aim  at  or  do?  We  have  got  rid  of  our  irritating 
fetters :  we  are  unclothed  and  in  our  right  mind.  But  how  are  we 
‘  to  be  clothed  upon  ’  ?  What  is  to  interest  us,  to  give  us  large 
horizons,  to  widen  our  outlook,  to  make  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
hills  ?  What  is  the  positive  state  which  is  to  succeed  the  negative  ?  ” 

“I  am  wholly  out  of  my  depth,”  I  groaned. 

“Yes,  but  I  suspect  that  you  are  no  worse  off  than  the  majority 
of  so-called  Mystics.  For  clearly  it  is  no  good  to  tell  us  to  go  on 
‘  contemplating  ’  for  ever,  just  as  though  we  were  Indian  fakirs, 
immersed  in  a  profound  contemplation  of  our  own  miserable  bodies. 
Contemplation  must  lead  to  action  of  some  sort.  No  healthy  human 
being  can  escape  the  necessity  of  doing  something.  The  best 
mystics,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  got  over  this  difficulty  by  ceasing  to 
be  mystics  and  doing  a  great  deal.  St.  Paul  went  about  founding 
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churches.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  taught  the  birds.  St.  Catherine 
and  St.  Teresa  were  practical  and  capable  women.  Blake  drew 
wonderful  pictures  and  wrote  wonderful  poetry.  It  was  their  works 
which  redeemed  them,  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  their  mysticism. 
But  weaker  mystics,  when  they  have  exhausted  their  Purga¬ 
tive  Way  and  finished  the  task  of  negating  their  own  sinful  desires, 
find  themselves  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  and  sometimes  suffer 
shipwreck,  because  their  ideal  is  so  vacant  and  so  meaningless. 
When  the  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul  comes  upon  them,  they  drown.” 
“The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul?  ”  I  asked.  “Pray,  what  is  that?” 
“It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  phrase,  which  appeals  to  my 
aesthetic  taste,”  said  Maurice,  with  a  whimsical  smile.  “But  in 
itself  it  is  a  very  terrible  experience,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
a  noble  barque  founders.  All  the  leadings  mystics  will  tell  you  a  good 
deal  about  the  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul — especially  IMadame  Guyon, 
and — to  take  the  latest  authority — Miss  Evelyn  Underhill.  It  is 
the  gloom  w’hich  supervenes  on  a  long  course  of  spiritual  self-denial. 
From  a  pathological  standpoint,  it  is  reaction,  collapse.  Psycho¬ 
logically,  it  is  the  absence  of  all  active  stimulus,  the  condition  to 
which  a  man  gets  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  interest 
him.  Spiritually  considered,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
apparent  withdrawal  of  God  from  the  soul.  Blankness,  hopeless 
enervation,  despair — these  are  its  characteristics.  For  the  elect 
spirits  it  passes  away  into  the  sudden  blessedness  of  union  with  the 
Absolute — which  is  called  the  Unitive  Way.  But  while  it  lasts, 
it  is  full  of  obscure  perils,  besides  being  a  period  of  exceeding 
unhappiness.” 

****** 

A  slight  yawm,  which  I  could  not  repress,  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Maurice.  “Ah,”  he  said,  rising  from  his  chair,  “I  see 
that  you  can  hardly  understand  my  interest  in  these  psychological 
moods — whether  they  are  morbid,  as  some  would  assert,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  healthy  and  normal.  After  all,  Dorothea  was  not  your 
great-aunt,  but  mine.  And,  besides,  you  do  not  appreciate  the 
significance  for  me  of  a  revelation  such  as  is  contained  in  Dorothea’s 
letters.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  been  w’holly  wrong  in  my  view's 
of  love.  It  may  be  diminished,  instead  of  becoming  more  intense, 
by  repetition.  And  if  so,  my  house  of  cards  tumbles  ignominiously 
to  the  ground.  Fancy  that!  as  Tesman  was  fond  of  saying.” 

“My  complaint,”  said  I,  “if  I  have  got  a  complaint,  of  which  I 
am  not  sure,  is  that  you  have  said  so  little  of  Dorothea.” 

iMaurice  slowly  selected  a  cigar,  lit  it  w'ith  exasperating  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  puffed  once  or  twice  before  he  answered. 

“Well,  she  went  a  mucker,”  he  said  at  length. 

“I  don’t  think  your  language  befits  so  charming  a  lady  with  so 
sw'eet  a  name,”  I  remarked,  severely. 

“No,  you  are  quite  right,”  replied  Maurice,  “but  you  looked 
bored,  and  therefore  you  required,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  sudden 
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stimulant.  Let  me  finish  off  my  tale — or  my  homily — as  quickly 
as  I  can.  Dorothea,  like  other  mystics,  went  through  the  Dark 
Night  of  the  Soul.  Perhaps  she  did  not  penetrate  very  far  into  the 
gloomy  valley,  but,  at  all  events,  she  tasted  to  the  full  of  the  cup 
of  misery.  I  could  read  you  some  extracts  from  her  diary — but  no, 
such  revelations  are  too  personal,  and  therefore  too  sacred  for  me 
to  divulge.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  she  felt  absolutely 
deserted  and  alone,  with  no  star  to  guide  and  no  vision  of  celestial 
peaks  to  warn  her  that  the  plains  of  Beulah  were  close  at  hand. 
It  was  evidently  for  her  a  time  of  nothingness  and  despair,  a  period 
of  utter  barrenness  and  vacuity.  Poor  Dorothea !  ” 

“Well,”  I  asked,  “and  then?  ” 

“And  then  she  fell  in  love.” 

“What?  ”  I  cried. 

“She  fell  in  love,”  went  on  Maurice.  “For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  her  diary  does  not  explain,  she  sat  for  her  portrait,  or  rather 
for  a  picture,  entitled  ‘  The  Nun,’  which  a  very  celebrated  artist 
was  painting.  I  suppose  the  artist,  looking  about  for  a  characteristic 
face  to  give  life  and  truth  to  the  conception  he  had  in  his  mind  of 
a  cloistered  saint,  was  immensely  attracted  by  Dorothea,  who  was 
indeed  a  remarkably  beautiful  woman.  There  were,  of  course,  a 
series  of  sittings,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  at  the  touch  of 
Pygmalion,  Galatea  became  a  woman,  glowing  with  roseate  life.  My 
great-aunt  imbibed  the  sweet  poison,  no  doubt  only  half-consciously, 
until  it  pervaded  her  whole  system.  All  the  hitherto  repressed  and 
stunted  instincts  of  her  nature  blossomed  suddenly  into  full  fruition. 
Instead  of  loving  an  abstraction,  she  loved  a  man.  She  saw,  she 
loved:  and  loving  once,  she  loved  for  ever.” 

“Did  she  not  have  a  bitter  time  of  remorse?  ”  I  asked. 

“No,”  said  Maurice.  “That  is  the  extraordinary  part  of  it.  The 
artist,  having  done  all  the  mischief  in  his  power,  went  on  his  way, 
as  is  the  nature  of  artists.  We  need  not  judge  him  too  harshly. 
Naturally  enough,  the  pale  lineaments  of  the  nun  grew  more  beau¬ 
tiful  as  her  liquid  eyes  were  turned  on  the  man  she  loved ;  and  you 
cannot  blame  the  artist  for  eagerly  availing  himself  of  the  happy 
chance  which  filled  Dorothea’s  eyes  with  light,  and  made  her  cheeks 
glow'  with  colour.  But  I  believe  the  title  of  the  picture  had  to  be 
altered  subsequently,  as  you  will  readily  imagine.  The  artist,  I 
say,  went  on  his  way,  and  no  doubt,  in  due  course,  forgot  all  about 
Dorothea.  But  she  never  forgot  him.  The  w’onderful  pages  that 
are  consecrated  to  him  in  her  journal !  The  phrases  she  uses  about 
him — almost  shocking  in  one  sense,  for  she  simply  transferred  the 
language  of  spiritual  devotion  into  the  language  of  human  love — 
throb  and  thrill  with  the  most  veritable  passion  I  have  ever 
encountered.  She  was  sublimely  happy,  for  she  had  found  her  ideal. 
And  she  remained  happy  to  the  end,  because  nothing  occurred  to 
mar  her  ideal.  She  w'as  quite  content  to  go  on  loving.  In  her 
imagination,  she  sat  with  her  beloved  in  some  fairy  Garden  of  Eden, 
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always  serene,  and  patient,  and  glad.  What  the  man  himself  was 
like  in  actual  bodily  presentment  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have 
been  a  good  artist  and  a  bad  man,  or  a  good  man  and  a  bad  artist. 
It  did  not  matter  to  her,  nor  need  it  to  us.  He  filled  her  life.  His 
memory  was  always  with  her.  Indeed,  from  her  point  of  view,  he 
never  left  her  side,  for  she  lived  in  and  through  her  love  of  him.” 

“Poor,  poor  Dorothea,”  I  murmured. 

“  No,  no,”  cried  Maurice  energetically.  “  Happy,  happy  Dorothea ! 
She  died  of  consumption — quietly  fading  away  into  the  arms  of  death. 
But  nothing  could  mar  her  extraordinary  happiness.  For  her,  life 
was  worth  living,  because  once  she  had  touched  on  fife’s  secret, 
and  she  trembled  with  joy  at  its  discovery.  She  lived  happy  and 
she  died  happy.” 

“And  the  moral?”  I  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“The  moral  is,”  said  Maurice  solemnly,  “that  though  I  cannot 
believe  with  all  my  heart  in  mysticism,  or,  at  all  events,  in  Dorothea’s 
mysticism,  I  do  believe  that  it  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  it.  The 
secret  of  a  happy  fife  is  to  fill  your  heart  with  a  sole  and  sovereign 
love.  And  that  is  why  I  have  come  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  been  utterly  and  irredeemably  wrong  in  all  my  views 
— from  start  to  finish !  I  am  not  merely  a  sinner,  but  a  fool !  ” 

“And  a  very  good  moral  for  you,”  I  remarked. 

“  Damn !  ”  said  Maurice. 

Walter  Lennard. 


The  End. 
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